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The I.L.O. 


The International Labour Organisation is an association of nations, financed 
by Governments and democratically controlled by representatives of Govern- 
ments, of management and of labour organisations. 


Its purpose is to promote social justice in all the countries of the world. 
To this end it collects facts about labour and social conditions, formulates mini- 
mum international standards, and supervises their national application. 


The machinery of the Organisation consists of: 


The International Labour Office, which acts as a secretariat, a world inform- 
ation centre, and a publishing house. It is staffed by experts drawn from 
many different countries, whose knowledge, experience and advice are avail- 
able to all the nations which are members of the Organisation. It has branch 
offices and correspondents in many countries. 


The Governing Body, composed of 16 Government representatives, 8 repre- 
sentatives of management and 8 representatives of labour, which is the 
executive council of the Organisation and exercises general supervision 
over the work of the Office and frames its budget. 


The International Labour Conference, which is a world parliament for labour 
and social questions. Each nationa! delegation to the annual meetings 
comprises four delegates, two representing the Government, one represent- 
ing management, and one representing labour; each of these three sections 
speaks and votes independently, so that all points of view find full expression. 


The Conference adopts minimum international standards which are formu- 
lated in special international treaties called Conventions, and in Recommendations. 
These are based on careful fact-finding and discussion. As a two thirds majority 
of the Conference is required for their adoption, they represent the general agree- 
ment of informed world opinion. Since the first Conference in 1919 the Conference 
has adopted 67 Conventions and 74 Recommendations. These deal with hours 
of work, paid vacations, women’s work, the protection of children, prevention and 
compensation of industrial accidents, insurance against unemployment, sickness, 
old age and death, colonial labour problems, conditions of seamen, etc. The 
substantive provisions of the Conventions and Recommendations, together with 
other documents and information relating to international labour standards, 
have been brought together in a volume entitled The International Labour Code, 
published by the Office in 1941. (Price: $5; 15s.) 


The decisions of the Conference are not automatically binding. Govern- 
ments must submit the Conference standards te their national legislatures. If a 
legislature accepts a Convention, the Government is bound to apply the Conven- 
tion and to submit an annual report showing how it is applying it, which is 
scrutinised by special I.L.O. committees. 

The Philadelphia Conference in 1944 adopted a Declaration, affirming the 
primacy of the social objective in national and international policy. In 1945 
the Paris Conference adopted an instrument for the amendment of the Consti- 
tution of the Organisation. 
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Adrien Tixier 


Y the death of ADRIEN TIXIER in Paris on 18 February 1946, 
the International Labour Organisation has suffered a grievous 
loss. One of the earliest and most loyal collaborators in the work of 
the International Labour Office, he played an outstanding part in 
the international sphere between the two wars, as he was later to 
do in the administration of his country, as Minister of the Interior 
of France. He died from complications setting in after an operation. 
After a State funeral in Paris, the interment, at which the Inter- 
national Labour Office was represented, took place on 21 February 
near Limoges, in the district where he was born and which he had 
represented since October 1945 in the French Constituent Assem- 
bly. 

Sorely as he wil! be missed in the French political world, the loss 
of Adrien Tixier is felt no less severely in the international field in 
which he worked with so much energy and faith for more than 
twenty years. Although, inspired by passionate love for his coun- 
try, he had since the beginning of 1942 transferred his activities 
mainly to the national plane, he had, nevertheless, preserved close 
ties with the Office; the telegrams and letters of condolence which 
poured into the Office on this sorrowful occasion reveal world-wide 
appreciation of the magnitude of the loss that the whole Organisa- 
tion has suffered through the untimely death of one of the most 
devoted of the architects who had helped to shape its destiny. 

Adrien Tixier was born on 31 January 1893 in the neighbour- 
hood of Limoges, in the very heart of France. His studies were in- 
terrupted by the war of 1914-1918. In the first few months of the 
war he was very severely wounded and, after losing his left arm, he 
spent long periods in military hospitals, before returning at last to 
civil life. Throughout his life, he felt the effects of this disability, 
in addition to those of less serious wounds which he had sustained 
at the same time. 

He began his career in the teaching profession, and then he 
became Secretary-General of the Departmental Office of Wards 
of the State at Albi (Tarn). At the same time he devoted more and 
more of his tireless energy to the organisation of disabled and ex- 
service men. 
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From Albi he was brought to London in 1920 by Albert Thomas, 
who was engaging staff for the International Labour Office, of 
which he had recently been appointed Director, and whose attention 
had been drawn to the younger man’s brilliant qualities. On 12 
April 1920 began a working partnership which continued for nearly 
a quarter of a century. Tixier was entrusted in the first instance 
with a service specialising in the study of problems relating to war- 
disabled men. No one was better fitted than he to assert the rights 
and defend the interests of his comrades in suffering, and from that 
time, he represented the Office at all the congresses or conferences 
where problems relating to the disabled were discussed. Concur- 
rently with his activities inside the Office, he became with Osvald 
Stein the leading spirit of the International Conference of Asso- 
ciations of Disabled and Ex-Service Men (C.I.A.M.C.), of which 
he was honorary secretary for over ten years. 

It was not long before the scope of Tixier’s activity was ex- 
panded; the Director entrusted to him the direction of the Social 
Insurance Service, which included the Disablement Service. This 
was the starting point of one of the most fruitful branches of activity 
of the 1.L.O. Until 1937, the year in which Tixier became Assistant 
Director of the Office, he devoted all his dogged energy, his ex- 
ceptional capacity for work, and his genius for organisation to 
promoting social insurance legislation in different countries and to 
building up what may well be described as an international social 
insurance code. 

In 1927 the Social Insurance Service was made into a Section. 
Around him Tixier gathered a growing number of carefully chosen 
fellow-workers inspired by the same ideal which fired himself, and 
whose perseverance did much towards gaining recognition for the 
work of the Office in various parts of the world. 

Throughout this period of his life Tixier concentrated simul- 
taneously on three essential tasks: the organisation and direction 
of the highly complicated and technical work of the Social Insurance 
Section; the preparation of the Social Insurance Conventions 
successively adopted by the International Labour Conference; and 
the undertaking of numerous missions for the purpose of facilitating 
the establishment or improving the working of social insurance 
schemes in a variety of countries. Thus, step by step, the inter- 
national social insurance code was built up. In 1925, the Con- 
ference adopted Conventions on workmen’s compensation for 
accidents and occupational diseases; in 1927, it dealt with sickness 
insurance in industry, commerce and agriculture; in 1933, two 
series of Conventions were adopted covering old-age insurance, 
invalidity insurance, and survivors’ insurance, one for persons em- 
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ployed in industrial and commercial undertakings and the liberal 
professions, outworkers and domestic servants, the other for per- 
sons employed in agriculture; in 1936, the work was completed by 
the adoption of a Convention on sickness irsurance for seamen. 
His qualities as a negotiator, combined with his unwearying activity, 
enabled Tixier to bring to a successful conclusion, within the space 
of some ten years, a task which appeared almost impossible of 
realisation when he first entered upon it. 

As in the case of the associations of disabled and ex-service men, 
he sought to co-ordinate the activities of the organisations for 
mutual aid and social insurance in different countries by promoting 
the formation of an international body: the International Con- 
ference on Mutual Aid and Social Insurance. The value of the work 
done by this body has been so fully recognised that, after the in- 
terruption caused by the war, the resumption of its activities is 
now being contemplated. 

In the course of the many missions which Tixier carried out, 
either alone or together with colleagues, he was able to exert a 
considerable influence on the development of social insurance in 
a number of European and American countries. This side of his 
work proved especially successful in the Latin American countries 
that were instituting new branches of insurance. When the Govern- 
ment of the United States set up the Social Security Board, with a 
coverage immediately affecting millions of workers, Tixier under- 
took a lengthy mission to Washington to give technical advice to 
the Government. 

In 1937 Adrien Tixier was appointed Assistant Director of the 
International Labour Office. In this wider sphere, his talents and 
wide experience of international problems enabled him to play an 
even greater role in the field of international labour legislation. 

When the war began, he took an active part in the negotiations 
carried out for the transference to France of the headquarters of 
the Office if the need should arise. After the invasion of his country, 
he followed to America the group of officials to whom was entrusted 
the arduous task of safeguarding the activities and existence of the 
Office during the emergency. In his capacity as Assistant Director 
he shared in the work of the Conference of the International Labour 
Organisation held in New York in 1941. 

But so ardent a patriot could not remain indifferent to the fate 
of his country under the heel of the invader. With passionate 
fervour he followed the efforts made by General de Gaulle and the 
Free French Movement to re-establish France’s position in the 
world. Although his interest in the work of the International 
Labour Organisation was undiminished, he felt that he should give 
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to those of his fellow-countrymen who were fighting beside the 
Allies the benefit of his valuable experience in international prob- 
lems. At his own request his contract of service as an international 
official was suspended from 1 January 1943, and he was placed at 
the head of the Fighting French Delegation to Washington. He 
carried out these duties until the French Committee of National 
Liberation was transferred to Algiers, when he was summoned to 
assume in this Committee the post of Commissioner for Social 
Affairs. In that capacity he took part, as principal French delegate, 
in the 26th Session of the International Labour Conference at 
Philadelphia in 1944. He also represented the French Government 
at the session of the Governing Body held in London in December 
1943, as well as at the two sessions held at the same time as the 
Philadelphia Conference. 

When the Provisional Government of the French Republic was 
set up, he became Minister of the Interior in Paris and devoted 
himself unsparingly and with signal success to the overwhelming 
task of rebuilding the internal administration of his country, which 
had been reduced to chaos by the years of occupation. In this 
office, he revealed the same exceptional qualities which had always 
marked his manifold activities. The services that he gave to his 
country at a time when France was restoring a system of adminis- 
trative machinery which would enable it to cope with the difficulties 
of the present time were unquestionable. 

But so much persevering and intensive labour had undermined 
his health, already weakened by the wounds he sustained in the 
war of 1914-1918. His lessened powers of resistance prevented 
recovery after an operation which was deemed unavoidable, and 
thus a doughty fighter was cut off in his prime who might have 
hoped to play for many years to come a leading part in national and 
international politics. 

So ends before its time the exceptionally brilliant career of one 
of the first of the band of workers gathered together by Albert 
Thomas in the International Labour Office. Others have expressed 
all that France owes to him today. In the international sphere, no 
less, his disappearance leaves a gap which will be hard to fill, for 
it is rare to find, joined with such steadfast qualities, a more ex- 
tensive experience of international affairs. 

The International Labour Office tenders to his widow and all 
his family the expression of its deepest sympathy in their sad 
bereavement, which is felt with the same sorrow within the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation as in all those countries which knew 
the creative work of Adrien Tixier. 








The Twenty-seventh Session of the 
International Labour Conference 


Paris, October-November, 1945 


HE TWENTY-SEVENTH Session of the International Labour 
Conference was held in Paris at the invitation of the Provisional 
Government of the French Republic. Thus the first meeting of the 
Conference to be held after the cessation of hostilities enabled the 
delegates of the States Members of the International Labour Or- 
ganisation to resume contact with one of the countries which had 
been for years under the yoke of the invader. They were also able 
to see for themselves that the capital of France has lost none of its 
charm and has suffered little change in outward aspect through the 
war, even though the population may have undergone indescribable 
suffering. 

The French Government spared no effort to make the stay of 
the delegations in Paris both profitable and pleasant; in spite of 
present-day difficulties, the work of the Conference proceeded 
under ideal conditions in the historic precincts of the Sorbonne, and 
the members of the delegations took away with them unforgettable 
memories of this first visit to liberated France. 

The following items were on the agenda: 


I. Director’s Report (social problems of the immediate post- 
war period with special reference to Europe; future policy and pro- 
gramme of the International Labour Organisation) ; 

II. The maintenance of high levels of employment during the 
period of industrial rehabilitation and reconversion; 

III. Protection of children and young workers (first discussion) ; 

IV. Matters arising out of the work of the Constitutional Com- 
mittee ; 

V. Minimum standards of social policy in dependent territories 
(supplementary provisions) ; 

VI. Reports on the application of Conventions (Article 22 of 
the Constitution). 

Items I, II, III, IV, and VI had been placed on the agenda by 


the Governing Body at its Ninety-fourth Session'; item V had been 
1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 4, Apr. 1945, p. 486. 
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placed on it by the Conference itself at its Twenty-sixth Session, in 
the course of which it had laid down a first series of minimum 
standards of social policy in dependent territories.! 


COMPOSITION OF THE CONFERENCE 


After the Philadelphia Conference, which was held at a time 
when the victory of the United Nations seemed within reach though 
not yet finally won, the Paris Conference, coming immediately 
after the cessation of hostilities, was to serve, so to speak, as the 
touchstone by which to judge of the vitality of the Organisation. 
Considering the difficulties of the day and the heart-hreaking prob- 
lems with which the Governments of so many countries have to 
contend, it might well have been asked whether the International 
Labour Conference could count on that universal interest which 
its pre-war sessions had aroused. 

The answer left no room for doubt: 48 States, including three 
new Members admitted or readmitted into the Organisation — or 
virtually all the States Members — sent delegations to Paris. 
Among the European States that made a point of taking part in 
this first post-war session of the Conference were not only those 
which had been occupied during the war — nearly all of these had 
set up extra-territorial Governments with which the Organisation 
had maintained continuous relations — but several with which 
relations had been completely interrupted by reason of the war, 
such as Bulgaria, Finland, and Hungary. 

Of the 48 delegations, 35 were complete within the meaning of 
Article 3 of the Constitution, that is to say, they included, in addi- 
tion to two Government delegates, one employers’ and one workers’ 
delegate; 5 included only the Government representatives and one 
workers’ representative; the remaining 8 were composed solely of 
Government delegates. 

Altogether, 167 delegates with 303 advisers and substitutes, 
took part in the work of the Paris Session. The last pre-war session, 
held at Geneva in 1939, was attended by representatives of 46 
States, comprising 154 delegates and 198 advisers. Bearing in 
mind the problems created by the war, and, in particular, the un- 
certainty of means of transport, the comparison is full of signi- 
ficance. 

The Government delegates included the Ministers of Labour of 
several countries: Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, Luxembourg, 
Mexico, New Zealand, Poland, and three Canadian provinces. 

1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 1, July 1944: “The Twenty- 


pe Session of the International Labour Conference: Philadelphia, April-May 
1944”, p. 26. 
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THE PARIS CONFERENCE, 1945 


Moreover, the Minister of Labour and National Service of the 
United Kingdom was able to come to Paris for some days to take 
part in the work of the session. 

As already observed, three States made an application to join 
or rejoin the Organisation. The Conference unanimously approved 
the admission of Iceland and the readmission of Guatemala and 
Italy, after the representatives of the Governments of these three 
States had announced their formal acceptance of the provisions 
of the Constitution of the International Labour Organisation and 
of the terms of a special resolution of the Conference on notice of 
withdrawal from the Organisation and the financial arrangements 
for the assessment of contributions to the budget. 

Besides the delegations of the States Members, the Conference 
welcomed also the representatives of the States Members of the 
United Nations which, although not Members of the Organisation, 
had been invited to send accredited observers, namely, the Lebanese 
Republic, Nicaragua, and Syria. The Lebanese Republic sent a 
tripartite delegation, including one Government representative, 
one employers’ representative, and one workers’ representative, 
who at the close of the Conference announced their Government's 
intention to make application for the Lebanese Republic to be 
admitted to the Organisation. 

Furthermore, several important official international organisa- 
tions were represented at the Paris Session: the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, the Provisional Organisa- 
tion for European Inland Transport, the Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee on Refugees, and the Conference of the Allied Ministers 
of Education. In addition, a request under Article 18 of the Con- 
stitution of the Organisation was received from two unofficial 
organisations, the General Federation of Jewish Labour in Palestine 
and the International Co-operative Alliance, and their repre- 
sentatives were added to appropriate committees of the Con- 
ference, to sit as assessors but without power to vote. 


Officers of the Conference 


The Conference appointed as its President Mr. Alexandre 
Parodi, Minister of Labour and Social Security in the Provisional 
Government of the French Republic. Before the war, Mr. Parodi 
had taken part in the 25th Session of the Conference in 1939 and 
had also participated in the work of the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office. During the war he played an out- 
standing role in the French resistance movement. The great ex- 
perience in labour problems which he had gained before 1940 in his 
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capacity as Director of Labour and subsequently in the office of 
Minister of Labour and Social Security which he held at the time 
of the Conference enabled Mr. Parodi to direct the proceedings of 
the 27th Session of the Conference with great authority and perfect 
courtesy. 

The Government Vice-President elected by the Conference was 
Mr. Francisco Trujillo Gurria, Minister of Labour of Mexico, who 
had also led his country’s delegation to the Philadelphia Con- 
ference. The Conference completed the election of its officers by 
appointing as employers’ Vice-President and workers’ Vice- 
President, respectively, two long-established friends of the Organi- 
sation: Sir John Forbes Watson, United Kingdom employers’ 
delegate, and Mr. Gunnar Andersson, Swedish workers’ delegate. 


Verification of Credentials 


Objections were lodged against the credentials of several dele- 
gates and advisers; these concerned the credentials of the Govern- 
ment and workers’ delegates of the Argentine Republic and of the 
workers’ delegates of Iran and Ireland. These objections, in accor- 
dance with the Standing Orders of the Conference, were considered 
by the Credentials Committee appointed by the Conference. 

With regard to the Argentine Government representatives, the 
Conference, on the recommendation of the committee, decided 
that, since the Argentine Republic was a signatory of the San 
Francisco Charter, and the United Nations Organisation had thus 
been made open to it, i- would serve no purpose to examine the 
credentials of these representatives except as regards their duly 
verified formal correctness. 

With reference to the protest against the credentials of the 
Argentine workers’ delegate and adviser, the Credentials Com- 
mittee came to the conclusion that this delegate and adviser had 
not been appointed under those conditions of liberty which are pre- 
sumed by the agreement required under paragraph 3 of Article 3 of 
the Constitution, and that, consequently, they could not be con- 
sidered as representatives chosen without any compulsion by the 
workers’ organisations enjoying freedom of association as laid 
down by the Constitution of the Organisation. The Conierence 
upheld the findings of the committee, and by a record vote unani- 
mously refused to admit the workers’ delegate and adviser of the 
Argentine Republic. 

With regard to the Iranian workers’ delegate and advisers, the 
Credentials Committee, while expressing some doubts as to their 
qualifications for representing effectively the workers of their 
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country, decided, however, that the information at its disposal was 
not sufficient to enable it to propose to the Conference that it should 
refuse to admit them. In plenary session, the Conference, en- 
dorsing the recommendations of the committee, addressed an 
appeal to the Iranian Government requesting it to do everything 
in its power to conform in future to all the provisions of the Con- 
stitution of the Organisation. 

The last objection concerned the credentials of the Irish workers’ 
delegate and adviser. The point was to determine which of two 
central organisations was the more representative within the 
meaning of Article 3, paragraph 7, of the Constitution. On the 
recommendation of the Credentials Committee, the Conference 
rejected the protest but expressed the hope that the Irish Govern- 
ment would endeavour to secure accord between the two organisa- 
tions, which appear to be of approximately equal strength in re- 
presenting the interests of the Irish workers. 

Finally, again on the recommendation of the committee, the 
‘Conference addressed an urgent appeal to all Governments to con- 
form in the most scrupulous way to the provisions of Article 3 of 
the Constitution, which provides, among other things, for the 
presence at the Conference of four delegates, including two Govern- 
ment delegates, one representative of the employers and one repre- 
sentative of the workers. 


DISCUSSION OF THE DrREcTOR’S REPORT 


The Director’s Report gave rise to prolonged discussion, in 
which 64 delegates coming from 35 States took part; they in- 
cluded 34 Government representatives, 10 representatives of the 
employers, and 20 representatives of the workers. 

Opening the discussion, the Acting Director of the International 
Labour Office urged the representatives of the Governments, em- 
ployers, and workers of those countries of Europe which had 
suffered most cruelly from invasion and occupation to use this 
opportunity of giving an authoritative picture of the conditions on 
the European continent. In response to this suggestion, the dele- 
gates of the countries which had been the victims of aggression pro- 
ceeded to draw up the telling balance-sheet of their countries’ 
losses in human life and property. Above all, they stressed the in- 
evitable repercussions of such losses on production; for a long time 
to come, production must suffer from the weakening of man- 
power by privations and ill-treatment, by high infantile mortality 
and the malnutrition of youth, and from the calculated devastation 
and pillage of industrial and agricultural installations carried out 
by the occupying power. 
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But, having indicated thus the extent of the ruin wrought by the 
aggressors — and the account of the Polish Government delegate 
was not the least moving in this respect — most of the’ speakers 
ended on a more encouraging note. The peoples of Europe had set 
to work again with courage, some of them with the help of agencies 
of the United Nations. And above all, a step which in spite of 
everything bodes well for the future, the Governments, far from 
repudiating their pre-war social legislation — the annulment of 
which had clearly been one of the first objects of the occupying 
power — had not only restored it but had improved it, in spite of 
the manifold difficulties under which they were struggling.' 

Europe was not the only continent, however, to have been 
ravaged by the war. Quite apart from the material traces left by 
hostilities in the theatres of war outside Europe, it is obvious that 
their effects have been felt in all countries. This was clearly shown 
by several Latin American delegates. Although their countries 
had been spared devastation, their workers had made a prodigious 
effort to place at the disposal of the Allies the materials which were 
of paramount necessity to them for carrying on the war. Now they 
asked in return that they might be enabled to obtain not luxuries, 
but the equipment necessary to mechanise their industry and 
agriculture, thus avoiding a further experience of that poverty in 
the midst of plenty which must inevitably lead to another crisis. 
And these speakers did not fail to remind the Conference of the 
Declaration of Philadelphia, which affirms that poverty anywhere 
constitutes a danger to prosperity everywhere, and of the fact — so 
clearly demonstrated by the depression of 1929 — that the seeds of 
war are bred by want and social injustice. 

The views so expressed had also a direct bearing on one of the 
principal items on the agenda: the maintenance of high levels of 
employment during the period of industrial rehabilitation and re- 
conversion. 

The other main question which dominated the proceedings of 
the Conference — that of the reforms to be made in the Constitution 
of the Organisation — was also the theme of many of the speeches 
made in the discussion on the Director’s Report. It was reassuring 
to note that, at the same time as they put forward their various 
proposals, the speakers declared their faith in the International 
Labour Organisation and pledged to the Office the unqualified 
support of their countries. While considering that the Organisation 
should become incorporated in the general framework of institutions 
set up by the United Nations, they stressed the need for preserving 





_} The statements on European conditions made in response to the Acting, 
Director's suggestion are being published by the I.L.O. in a separate volumie. 
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the tripartite character of the Organisation and of continuing to 
secure the collaboration of employers’ and workers’ representatives 
on an equal footing with the representatives of Governments. (A 
number of such statements were made also during the discussion 
of the report of the Committee on Constitutional Questions.) 

Further salient points in the discussion of the Report con- 
cerned the international labour Conventions and the need to ensure 
not only their ratification but also their effective application in the 
different countries. In this connection several speakers outlined 
the responsibility incurred by Governments when their delegates 
vote in favour of a Convention, and the moral duty they thus 
assume to take all necessary steps to prevent the Convention from 
remaining a dead letter in their respective countries. 

The other topics raised included the benefit which would 
accrue to the Organisation if it could obtain the collaboration of 
the U.S.S.R.; the expediency of establishing a minimum labour 
code to define the rights of the workers and provide a firm basis on 
which to build labour legislation in different countries; the necessity 
when drafting Conventions to take into account the particular 
characteristics of each people and minimum standards and, to this 
end, the proposal to set up tripartite regional conferences to adopt 
Conventions of a regional nature; in this connection, the advantages 
afforded by such conferences as the Labour Conferences of the 
American States Members of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion; and finally, the important role of the industrial committees 
lately set up by the Governing Body. 

In his reply, the Acting Director began, as a great many of the 
speakers had done, by paying a tribute to the President of the Con- 
ference and, through him, to France and the City of Paris. That 
city, he said, was the shipyard in which the ship of the Organisation 
had been built, and it was only natural that, after the tempest of 
war, the ship should have returned there to be overhauled and re- 
fitted. He then paid tribute to those who had stood by the Organi- 
sation through the storm that had thus been weathered: to the 
States Members which had continued to give it their support 
during the war; to the Governing Body and its Emergency Com- 
mittee, whose members on several occasions had undertaken dan- 
gerous journeys across the Atlantic to keep the representative 
organs of the Organisation in being and to take necessary decisions 
from time to time; to Canada, whose Government had given every 
facility for the carrying on of the activities of the working centre of 
the Organisation, established in Montreal in 1940; to the United 
States, the United Kingdom, Chile, and Mexico, which had offered 
a cordial hospitality to meetings of the International Labour Con- 
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ference and to sessions of the Governing Body, the Joint Maritime 
Commission and the Inter-American Conference on Social Security; 
and, lastly, to the trade union movement all over the world and also 
to the employers for the support they had given to the Organisation. 

While it was impossible for the Acting Director to deal with all 
the points which had been raised in the various speeches, he gave an 
assurance that, in addition to the personal replies he had given to 
specific questions, all the proposals which had been made had been 
duly noted and would be the subject of careful consideration. To 
reassure those who might have felt a certain degree of anxiety, he 
pointed out that, as regards the number and standing of those 
taking part, the 27th Session of the Conference in no way fell short 
of previous sessions. 

The Acting Director dwelt with special emphasis on his reasons 
for optimism with regard to the future of the Organisation. Besides 
the heartening degree of participation in the Conference by States 
Members, the Conference had heard a series of solemn declarations 
of continued support for the Organisation made by the representa- 
tives not only of great industrial powers, but of a number of other 
States. To reassure those who saw in the formation of the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Nations grounds for uneasiness 
on behalf of the International Labour Organisation, he pointed 
out that the I.L.O. was not only a pledge between States but a 
pledge also to workers and employers. The powers and responsibili- 
ties of the Organisation rested on that pledge and could not be taken 
away save by an act of the Organisation itself. Moreover, this atti- 
tude of uneasiness seemed to be based on a misunderstanding of the 
San Francisco Charter; on the contrary, the Charter provided the con- 
ditions under which, for the first time, the Organisation would be 
able to make its full contribution towards the building of a better 
world. The three pillars on which the future of the world must be 
built were peace, production, and social justice. To these corres- 
ponded three appropriate international institutions: the Security 
Council of the United Nations; the Economic and Social Council, 
with its group of specialised agencies; and the International Labour 
Organisation. 

Turning to the question of Conventions, the Acting Director 
emphasised that, though the rate of ratification might have been 
slow during the latter half of the period between the two world 
wars, it should not be forgotten that the dominant features of this 
period had been political crises and economic insecurity. The return 
to peace and prosperity would enable a greater number of ratifica- 
tions to be obtained. Moreover, as several speakers had observed, 
the work of the Organisation must not be measured by the number 
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of ratifications alone: there must also be counted to its credit the 
influence which it had had on the evolution of ideas and on the 
general raising of the standard of life of the workers. During the 
last twenty-five years there had been few measures of social legisla- 
tion which had not been affected to some extent by its activities. 

At a time when these activities are about to be intensified 
through industrial committees and regional conferences — new and 
vigorous shoots on the tree of the Organisation — it is necessary, 
however, that the States should place sufficient funds at the dis- 
posal of the Office. The Acting Director therefore explained the 
importance attaching to this new phase in the work of the Organi- 
sation. A third Labour Conference of American States was to 
meet in Mexico City in April 1946 (the first two were held at 
Santiago de Chile and Havana). Among the items on its agenda 
was the question of the industrialisation of under-developed coun- 
tries; his would meet the wishes of the delegates of the Latin 
American countries. Moreover, the Office was pursuing the ne- 
cessary preparations for holding an Asiatic regional conference. 
Finally, as soon as the necessary arrangements could be made, the 
holding of a conference of the countries of the Near and Middle 
East would be considered. 

In conclusion, the Acting Director reaffirmed his conviction 


that, despite the problems and difficulties ahead of it, there was 
reason for optimism about the future of the International Labour 
Organisation. 


THe MAINTENANCE OF FuLL EMPLOYMENT 


At its 26th Session in Philadelphia the Conference had already 
considered the planning of public works and the organisational 
aspect of ensuring full employment in the transition from war to 
peace. At the 27th Session the question placed on the agenda was 
the maintenance of high levels of employment during the period 
of industrial rehabilitation and reconversion.' 

The Conference referred this question to a committee which 
sat under the chairmanship of Mr. Ness Edwards, United King- 
dom Government delegate. The committee appointed as its two 
vice-chairmen Mr. G. F. Evelein, Netherlands employers’ adviser, 
and Mr. Julien Racamond, French workers’ adviser, and as its 
reporter Mr. Edward Ronald Walker, Australian Government 
adviser. Representatives of the United Nations Relief and Reha- 
bilitation Administration and of the Intergovernmental Committee 


1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LII, No. 6, Dec. 1945, pp. 589-608: 
“Full Employment in the Transition Period’’, for a fuller account of the dis- 
cussion of this question at the two sessions, and for the text of the resolution 
adopted at Paris. 
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on Refugees took part in the proceedings of the committee, and a 
representative of the International Co-operative Alliance was 
added to the committee as a technical expert. 

The Conference had before it a draft resolution on economic 
policy for the achievement of the aim expressed in the title of the 
item on its agenda. However, as a result of an amendment moved 
by the workers’ members of the committee, the resolution which 
was adopted unanimously by the Conference speaks, not of high 
levels, but of full employment. This resolution, together with the 
Recommendations concerning employment policy adopted in 1944, 
may be considered as embodying a comprehensive set of policies 
for attaining and maintaining full employment in the immediate 
future. 

The Conference took account of the fact that other interna- 
tional organisations are also concerned with the problem of full 
employment, including in particular the United Nations Organisa- 
tion, the International Monetary Fund, and the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development, and it decided to bring its 
suggestions to the notice both of Governments and of the other 
international bodies concerned. 

Before making its detailed proposals, the Conference declared 
that it should be the responsibility of Governments to take all 
steps in their power, in collaboration with employers’ and workers’ 
organisations, to establish the economic and financial conditions 
necessary to ensure full employment, and it also drew the attention 
of Governments to the need of having due regard to the impact of 
their national measures upon the employment situation in other 
countries. The report of the committee, which was approved by 
the Conference, explained that full employment depends on the 
maintenance of a high level of expenditure, the main components 
of which are private and public investment, private consumption, 
current expenditure by Governments, and expenditure (by citizens 
of other States) on exports. In the transition period, however, 
there is a danger not that total expenditure will be too low but that 
it will be too high in relation to the supply of goods, with a con- 
sequent threat of inflation. The first question considered, therefore, 
was that of the measures needed to avert this danger. 

The Conference made suggestions for promoting a high level of 
investment (in the economic sense of that term) in order to eliminate 
shortages of capital goods which hinder both an increase in employ- 
ment and the production of consumers’ goods. These suggestions 
included measures to facilitate the flow of credit and of capital to 
new, efficient enterprises, action by public authorities to support 
and supplement investment of a social character such as housing, 
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consultations between Government and industry for the purpose 
of adapting the volume of private investment with a view to mini- 
mising trade fluctuations, and a policy of public investment and 
related financial measures as recommended in the Public Works 
(National Planning) Recommendation, 1944. 

In addition to measures aiming at the expansion of production 
and, where appropriate, of imports, the resolution also recommends 
the retention, as long as shortages prevail, of price controls, of direct 
control over the production and allocation of materials, transport, 
sources of power and capital goods, and also of such measures as 
rationing. These controls may have to be supplemented by financial 
or taxation measures designed to absorb any excess of monetary 
demand (i.e., purchasing power in excess of the available supply of 
goods and services) and by an educational campaign to persuade 
consumers to refrain froni using their increased purchasing power 
in such a way as to force up prices. 

The second stage in the transition will be reached when the 
various countries emerge from the phase of shortages and potential 
inflation, and it will then be appropriate to relax these controls in 
such a way as to keep pace with the increasing supply of goods, and 
to reduce taxation, starting with taxes which bear upon lower 
incomes and taxes likely to restrict necessary investment. 

When the inflationary danger has completely passed, it will be 
necessary to take measures to maintain an adequate level of aggre- 
gate demand for goods and services and so to prevent unemploy- 
ment. If there is a deficiency in the total demand for goods and 
services in relation to that required to achieve full employment, 
this should be offset, in the view of the Conference, by an expansion 
of private and/or public expenditure in accordance with the prin- 
ciples set out in Chapter II of the Report on the subject submitted 
to the Conference by the Office.' The resolution states that one 
of the principal instruments for achieving this object would be 
a suitable budgetary policy, special regard being paid to the effect 
of such policy on the magnitude and composition of aggregate 
demand and thus on the volume and structure of employment and 
output. Consideration should also be given to the stimulation of 
consumption by subsidies, the reduction of taxes on lower incomes, 
and the expansion of public investment. The Conference also 
suggested the establishment of unemployment insurance and/or 
assistance schemes in countries which have not yet adopted such 
schemes as a means of maintaining purchasing power. 





1 International Labour Conference, Twenty-seventh Session, Paris, 1945, 
Report II: The Maintenance of High Levels of Employment during the Period of 
Industrial Rehabilitation and Reconversion (1.L.0., Montreal, 1945). 
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The object of a full employment policy is to raise progressively 
the standard of living of all workers, and to this end the resolution 
recommends the establishment of appropriate minimum wage 
standards adequate for satisfying reasonable human needs. 

Since shortages of goods are particularly acute in certain coun- 
tries, more especially in the devastated countries, the resolution 
suggests that arrangements should be made by the Governments 
concerned to enable these countries to import the goods they re- 
quire, including measures to facilitate an increase in the production 
of the needed goods throughout the world and a system of priorities 
for making a reasonable proportion of such goods available to the 
devastated countries. Difficulties may however arise owing to a 
shortage of foreign exchange on the part of the importing countries. 
To meet this difficulty, the Conference suggested appropriate 
measures for the provision of supplies to these countries without 
direct payment, either by UNRRA or by special international 
arrangements, and the provision of short- and medium-term credits 
and of long-term loans at low rates of interest. 

Special arrangements are suggested for another group of coun- 
tries — the agricultural and raw-materials producing countries — 
on the grounds that an increase in their standard of living is not only 
an urgent necessity for them, but will also be a powerful factor in 
promoting full employment throughout the world. The resolution 
therefore suggests that arrangements should be made to meet the 
import requirements of these countries, especially of capital goods, 
and that for this purpose long-term loans should be made to them 
at low rates of interest. Technical assistance should also be given 
by placing technical experts and training instructors at the dis- 
posal of these countries and by giving facilities for the training of 
personnel from them. Another problem with which these countries 
are faced in the transition is unemployment resulting from the 
sudden curtailment or termination of war contracts made during 
the war with other members of the United Nations. The resolution 
suggests that joint consideration should be given by the Govern- 
ments concerned to the necessary measures to prevent such un- 
employment, such as facilitating a transfer of resources to other 
types of production (e.g., food and materials required for the relief 
and reconstruction of the devastated countries). 

The resolution also makes suggestions on a number of special 
problems, such as the need to pay attention to wartime changes in 
the structure and location of industry in planning industrial re- 
construction and development; the adoption of measures to facili- 
tate the resumption and expansion of international trade; and the 
importance of making arrangements so that countries can bring 
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their balances of payments into equilibrium, while still maintaining 
full employment, without recourse to abnormal or unduly pro- 
longed borrowing from abroad or to the creation of unreasonable 
barriers to international trade. Finally, the resolution deals with 
the question of changes in governmental machinery necessary to 
implement the other measures suggested. 


PROTECTION OF CHILDREN AND YOUNG WORKERS 


This question, many aspects of which have already been con- 
sidered by the Conference at earlier sessions, was placed on the 
agenda of the 27th Session with a view to general examination of 
all the problems relating to the preparation of children for their 
future role as workers and citizens and to the protection of young 
persons already in employment. The circumstances in which this 
matter came before the Conference were such as to command its 
undivided attention, for the war and the abnormal living condi- 
tions it has produced have especially aggravated the social prob- 
lems relating to childhood and adoiescence. 

The Conference referred the question to a committee under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Léon Eli Troclet, Belgian Government dele- 
gate and Minister of Labour and Social Welfare. The vice-chairmen 
were Mr. James David Zellerbach, United States employers’ dele- 
gate, and Miss Florence Hancock, United Kingdom worker's adviser. 
The committee appointed as reporters, Miss Katharine F. Lenroot, 
United States Government adviser, and Mrs. Alva Myrdal, Swe- 
dish Government adviser. A representative of the Conference of 
Allied Ministers of Education also took part in the work of the 
committee. 

The result of the Conference discussions was the adoption of 
two sets of resolutions: in the first place, those relating to two spe- 
cific points that came before the Conference for first discussion 
with a view to the drafting of international regulations; and, se- 
condly, those on various general questions. 


Special Questions 


The two special questions were the medical examination for 
fitness for employment (young workers) and the restriction of 
night work of children and young persons (non-industrial occupa- 
tions); the Conference approved by 118 votes to nil the placing of 
one item covering both these questions on the agenda of the next 
general session (1946) for second discussion and final decision. 

Medical examination for fitness for employment is a measure 
already prescribed in a Convention of 1921 concerning the employ- 
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ment of young persons at sea. The Conference recognised the need 
to apply these regulations to other categories of young workers. It 
emphasised the importance of such examination from the point of 
view of preventing occupational accidents and diseases and of 
organising vocational training, and the urgency of immediate 
action to counteract the harmful effects of the war on the health of 
youth in certain countries. It recommended the inclusion of both 
industrial and non-industrial occupations in the scope of the inter- 
national regulations to be drafted for approval at the next session 
of the Conference, and, by a special resolution, it proposed that 
the question of extending the same measure to agriculture should 
be considered at an early session of the Conference, after it had been 
examined in accordance with the customary procedure for the study 
of agricultural questions. 

The preliminary study relating to the restriction of night work 
of children and young persons in non-industrial occupations is of 
particular interest in that it tends to fill one of the many gaps in 
the legislation for the protection of young workers in the occupa- 
tions which are classed as non-industrial under the Conventions 
relating to the minimum age for admission to employment. In 
view of the diversity of the occupations in question, the Conference 
found it necessary to define them carefully in order that the inter- 
national regulations to be prepared might be duly adjusted to the 
difficulties of the situation, with special reference to the risks in- 
curred in such night work — for instance, in itinerant trading and 
in places of public entertainment — as well as to occupational 
requirements. 

In drawing up the list of questions on which Governments 
should be consulted when preparing the draft international regu- 
lations, the Conference noted that the standards laid down by the 
Night Work (Young Persons) Convention, 1919, relating to similar 
protective measures in industry were in some respects inferior to 
the standards which the Conference deemed suitable for non- 
industrial occupations and inadequate to ensure fully effective 
protection of young workers. It therefore recommended, by a 
special resolution, that the question of revising the 1919 Con- 
vention should be considered. 


General Questions 


The Conference also devoted considerable attention to a number 
of more general questions relating to the protection of youth, and 
adopted various resolutions. 

Chief of these resolutions is one setting forth a comprehensive 
general scheme for the organisation of the protection of children — 
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the workers of the future — and young workers. This resolution 
condenses and co-ordinates the principles already laid down by 
earlier decisions of the Conference and makes suitable recommen- 
dations for filling the gaps which these decisions had left open, and 
is thus designed to inspire a coherent social policy for the system- 
atic attainment of the objectives formulated by the Constitution 
of the Organisation and the Declaration of Philadelphia. In it, 
the Conference reaffirms its conviction ‘‘that in order to develop to 
the fullest extent the capacities of the workers and citizens of the 
future it is necessary that Governments, whilst encouraging the 
fullest discharge of individual and family obligations, should 
accept responsibility for ensuring the health, welfare and education 
of all children and young persons and the protection of all youthful 
workers of either sex, regardless of race, creed, colour or family 
circumstances, both by national action and by appropriate measures 
of international co-operation”. It recognises that ‘‘questions re- 
lating to the health, education, employment, protection and 
general welfare of children and young persons are inter-related, 
and cannot be solved in isolation”, and, further, that “certain of 
the matters dealt with in this resolution will be primarily the re- 
sponsibility of other intergovernmental agencies either existing or 
projected”; and it “expresses the hope that such agencies will 
carefully consider the views which are stated in the resolution’’. 

On the basis of these general principles follow provisions re- 
lating to different aspects of the social protection of youth: ques- 
tions of maintenance, health, educational opportunities (general 
education, vocational guidance, technical training and apprentice- 
ship, etc.), admission to employment, protection of young workers. 
This last section, worked out in particular detail, outlines a pro- 
gramme of protection covering hours of work, the restricticn of 
night work, rest periods and holidays, industrial safety and hygiene, 
restrictions concerning the moving of loads, fair and reasonable 
wages, board and lodging for young workers living away from home, 
methods of supervision of the social protection given, and the right 
of association of young workers. The resolution also recommends 
the principles to be observed in organising the framework of law 
and administration necessary for the initiation and application by 
Governments of a fully effective policy of protection of children 
and young persons, and it expresses the hope that there may be 
established the fullest collaboration between all the international 
bodies concerned with such policy. 

When the resolution was adopted, several delegates emphasised 
the persuasive value of such a general scheme, drawn up for the 
first time, and expressed the hope that social progress would be 
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stimulated by this kind of International Charter of Youth, as it was 
called by the chairman of the competent committee. 

It was suggested that the Governments of the Member States 
should be requested to draw up a list of the measures already in 
force in their respective countries in the light of the principles laid 
down in the resolution, and to supply the Office with information 
concerning the results of this examination and the possibility of 
further progress towards the defined objectives. It was agreed that 
much work would be needed to give full effect to the proposals 
embodied in the resolution, but — and this point was expressed 
with particular force by the representative of the United Kingdom 
Government — that no effort could be too great to attain the end 
in view; the fate of the world depended in large measure on the 
manner in which the present adult generation met its obligations 
with regard to the protection of those who were now to be fitted to 
assume the heavy responsibilities of the future. 

The measures proposed by this general resolution have a lasting 
value, though circumstances may have emphasised the particular 
usefulness of certain of them. But in view of the tragic problems 
of an abnormal kind which the war has created in the more sorely 
afflicted countries, the Conference adopted a separate resolution 
concerning the youth of liberated countries, in which it advocated 
measures of international co-operation for their assistance. In the 
discussion of this text, several speakers gave fervent expression to 
a sentiment of international solidarity. 

Finally, the Conference sought to stimulate the future activity 
of the Organisation in the field of young workers’ protection by 
adopting two more resolutions, one proposing to place on the 
agenda of an early session the question of the employment of young 
persons in underground work in mines, a kind of employment whose 
hazards call for most carefully drafted protective regulations, while 
the other recommends the setting up by the Governing Body of an 
advisory committee on juvenile work, to assist the Office in the 
technical study of problems relating to young workers. 


This item of the agenda aroused marked public interest, es- 
pecially in the international youth movements, which communicated 
to the officers of the competent committee the assurance of their 
moral support and a statement of their demands. 


CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTIONS 


The problems involved in the revision of the Constitution of the 
Organisation, in the incorporation of the Organisation into the new 
international order, and in the remodelling of the machinery of the 
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Organisation were first dealt with by the Conference at its Phila- 
delphia Session, when it was considering the first item on its agenda 
(future policy, programme and status of the International Labour 
Organisation).' At thai session it passed a resolution requesting 
the Governing Body to set up a committee to study the constitu- 
tional development of the Oreanisation and to report on the follow- 
ing questions: 


(1) The relationship of the Organisation to other internationai bodies; 

(2) The constitutional practice of the Organisation and its clarification and 
codification ; 

(3) The status, immunities and other facilities to be accorded to the Organi- 
sation by Governments as necessary to the efficient discharge of the responsibilities 
of the Organisation; 

(4) The methods of financing the Organisation. 


The Governing Body was also requested, after receiving and 
considering the report of the Committee, to bring to the attention 
of the Conference such matters as in its judgment required action 
by the Conference. 

At its 93rd Session, held immediately after the Philadelphia 
Conference, the Governing Body set up the committee proposed 
by the Conference. As a result of the work of this Committee on 
Constitutional Questions, which held three sittings before the 
Paris Conference, the Governing Body placed on the agenda of 
the 27th Session of the Conference the fourth item, entitled ‘‘Mat- 
ters Arising out of the Work of the Constitutional Committee’. 

The Conference had before it two reports on this item on the 
agenda, one dealing with the relationship of the Organisation to 
other international bodies and the other with the Standing Orders 
of the Conference. In addition, a report of the Governing Body on 
constitutional questions informed the Conference of the latest 
developments in these matters. Finally, the Conference also had 
before it the part of the Director’s Report devoted to various 
important aspects of the constitutional questions. 

The committee set up by the Conference to deal with this item 
on its agenda appointed as its chairman Sir Samuel Runganadhan, 
Indian Government delegate, and as vice-chairmen Sir John Forbes 
Watson, United Kingdom employers’ delegate, and Mr. Robert 
J. Watt, United States workers’ delegate. 

After detailed consideration of all the proposals laid before it, 
and of the suggestions made by its own members, the committee 
submitted a report recommending the Conference to take final 
action without delay in respect of a limited number of questions 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 1, July 1944, loc. cit., pp. 27-30. 
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which were of immediate urgency, and proposing that all the other 
constitutional questions which were pending should be referred to 
a small “working party’’, which should report to the next general 
session of the Conference with a view to a final decision on these 
matters. In making these recommendations, the committee was 
influenced by various considerations, in particular, the need for 
final decision in regard to the problems arising from the replace- 
ment of the League of Nations by the United Nations and the need 
to afford Governments a fuller opportunity for consideration of 
some of the questions which had been raised. Moreover, certain 
problems which were to be the subject of negotiations between the 
Organisation and the United Nations could hardly be dealt with 
before some progress had been made in those negotiations. 

On this basis, the Conference committee recommended the 
Conference to adopt a series of texts, as follows: 


(a) A resolution concerning the relationship between the International Labour 
Organisation and the United Nations; 

(b) A resolution concerning reciprocal relations between the International 
Labour Organisation and other international bodies; 

(c) An instrument for the amendment of Articles 1, 13 and 36 of the Consti- 
tution of the International Labour Organisation; 

(d) A resolution concerning the interests of the International Labour Organi- 
sation in certain properties and other assets of the League of Nations and the 
functions and activities of the League of Nations relating to the International 
Labour Organisation; 

(e) A resolution concerning the place of meeting of the next general session 
of the International Labour Conference; and 

(f) A resolution concerning emergency arrangements for the registration of 
ratifications of Conventions. 


Decisions of the Conference 
Instrument for the Amendment of the Constitution. 


By its very nature, the most important of these texts is without 
a doubt the Instrument for the Amendment of the Constitution of 
the Organisation. Although this Instrument purports to amend 
only three articles of the Constitution, the Conference committee 
recognised that further amendments to the Constitution would be 
necessary in consequence of the replacement of the League of 
Nations by the United Nations and the replacement of the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice by the International Court 
of Justice. It considered, however, that it should recommend the 
Conference to adopt immediately amendments to the articles of 
the Constitution dealing with membership, finance, and the pro- 
cedure for amendment. 
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As regards membership, Article 1 of the Constitution has hither- 
to provided that the original Members of the League of Nations 
should be original Members of the International Labour Organi- 
sation, and that thereafter membership of the League of Nations 
should carry with it membership of the Organisation. Under the 
proposed Instrument of Amendment, the Members of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation will be the States which were Mem- 
bers of the Organisation on 1 November 1945. Moreover, any 
original Member of the United Nations and any State admitted to 
membership of the United Nations by a decision of the General 
Assembly may become a Member of the International Labour 
Organisation by communicating to the Director of the International 
Labour Office its formal acceptance of the obligations contained in 
the Constitution. The other provisions of Article 1 as amended 
restate the existing constitutional practice relating to the admission 
of new Members and the conditions on which States Members may 
withdraw from the Organisation. According to the proposed text, 
a vote concurred in by two thirds of the delegates attending a 
session, including two thirds of the Government delegates present 
and voting, is required for the admission of new Members. 

The draft amendment to Article 13 provides that the Organisa- 
tion will be authorised to make with the United Nations such 
financial and budgetary arrangements as may appear appropriate. 
Without prejudging the conclusion of what arrangements of this 
kind may be made with the United Nations, this amendment takes 
into account the provision of the San Francisco Charter that the 
General Assembly of the United Nations shall consider and approve 
all the financial and budgetary arrangements concluded with spe- 
cialised agencies. The draft amendment also provides for transi- 
tional arrangements pending the conclusion of agreements with the 
United Nations. 

The new article includes also provisions analogous to those 
contained in Article 19 of the Charter of the United Nations. It 
stipulates that a Member of the Organisation which is in arrears in 
the payment of its financial contribution to the Organisation shall 
have no vote in the Conference, in the Governing Body, in any 
committee, or in the election of members of the Governing Body if 
the amount of its arrears equals or exceeds the amount of the con- 
tributions due from it for the preceding two full years. 

Finally, the amendment to Article 36 of the Constitution is in- 
tended to make more flexible the procedure previously followed for 
amending the Constitution. Ratification by three quarters of the 
Members of the Organisation, including all the States whose repre- 
sentatives composed the Council of the League of Nations, has 
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hitherto been required for the entry into force of an amendment. 
Under the proposed new procedure the proportion of Members 
which must ratify or accept an amendment in order to bring it into 
force has been reduced from three quarters to two thirds, which is 
the proportion required for amendment of the Charter of the 
United Nations. The only additional proviso for bringing an amend- 
ment into force is that this majority of two thirds of the States 
Members must include five of the eight States of chief industrial 
importance. 

The committee recommended to the Conference that the atten- 
tion of the Members of the Organisation should be drawn by a 
special resolution to the importance of pror:pt ratification of the 
Instrument of Amendment as a necessary preliminary to the fuller 
consideration of constitutional questions at the next session of the 
Conference. 

The Conference adopted the recommendations of the com- 
mittee as regards the text of the Instrument of Amendment and the 
importance of its prompt ratification. 


Relationship between the International Labour Organisation and the 
United Nations. 


On various occasions the International Labour Conference and 
the Governing Body had affirmed the desire of the Organisation for 
association with the new international bodies whose formation was 
being contemplated. The Declaration of Philadelphia is of parti- 
cular significance in this respect. The happy coincidence whereby 
the Charter of the United Nations was brought into effect at the 
time when the International Labour Conference was in session 
afforded the Conference a particularly appropriate opportunity to 
adopt a resolution expressing its satisfaction at the establishment 
of the United Nations Organisation and confirming the desire of 
the International Labour Organisation to enter into relationship 
with it. 

The resolution adopted by the Conference on the recommenda- 
tion of its Committee on Constitutional Questions welcomes with 
keen satisfaction the entry into force of the Charter of the United 
Nations and pledges the full co-operation of the International 
Labour Organisation with the new organisation in pursuance of 
the objectives set forth in the Charter of the United Nations, the 
Constitution of the International Labour Organisation, and the 
Declaration of Philadelphia. It shows that in the economic and 
social fields in particular the Charter sets aims which correspond 
closely with those of the International Labour Organisation. It 
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authorises the Governing Body of the International Labour Office 
to enter, subject to the approval of the Conference, into such 
agreements with the appropriate authorities of the United Nations 
as may be necessary or desirable to enable the Organisation to co- 
operate fully with the United Nations, while retaining the authority 
essential for the discharge of its responsibilities under the Con- 
stitution of the Organisation and the Declaration of Philadelphia. 


Reciprocal Relationships between the International Labour Organisa- 
tion and Other International Bodies. 


A resolution adopted by the Philadelphia Conference had con- 
templated negotiations with a view to establishing close co-opera- 
tion between the International Labour Organisation and other 
international bodies and recommended certain methods of co- 
operation. Since then marked progress has been made in this 
field, but the organisation of the co-operation in question remains 
an abiding problem which calls for solution according to the cir- 
cumstances. 

By a resolution adopted on the recommendation of its Com- 
mittee on Constitutional Questions, the Conference welcomed the 
progress made to assure close collaboration between the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation and other public international or- 
ganisations; it also requested the International Labour Office to 
continue to take all appropriate steps to develop such collaboration 
on conditions mutually agreeable to the International Labour Or- 
ganisation and the other organisations concerned. 


The International Labour Organisation and the League of Nations. 


Owing to the fact that the International Labour Organisation 
and the League of Nations operated to some extent under the 
régime of commanity of property, the prospective dissolution of the 
League is bound to raise a number of complex questions in regard 
to the ownership of the International Labour Office building in 
Geneva, certain proprietary interests of the Office in the League 
buildings and library, the future of the Office’s share of the League 
Working Capital Fund, the future of the Staff Pensions Fund, and 
various other administrative and financial matters. Anticipating 
the need which may arise to settle all these problems in the near 
future, the Conference adopted a resolution authorising the Gov- 
erning Body of the International Labour Office to make, in due 
course, appropriate arrangements with the League of Nations or 
with the United Nations. 
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Place of Meeting of the Next Session of the International Labour 
Conference. 


As it had previously done at Philadelphia, the Conference, by 
formal resolution, delegated to the Governing Body power to decide 
the place of meeting of the next session of the Conference. 


Communication of Ratifications of Conventions. 


By a resolution adopted at Philadelphia, the Conference had 
made emergency arrangements, supplementary to the normal pro- 
cedure, for the registration of the formal ratifications of Conven- 
tions by the Secretary-General of the League of Nations. The 
supplementary procedure provides for the transmission of certain 
communications through the Director of the International Labour 
Office. 

By a new resolution, the Conference extended the application 
of the provisional arrangements which it had initiated at Phila- 
delphia. 


Discussion in Plenary Session 


Although, in the discussions in plenary session, the Conference 
approved in full the recommendations made to it by its Committee 
on Constitutional Questions, the report of the Committee never- 
theless gave rise to an extensive and interesting exchange of views. 

As was the case in committee, the discussions were dominated 
by two trends of thought: on the one hand, some delegates stressed 
that, as the International Labour Organisation had stood the test 
of twenty-five years, there was need for careful consideration before 
embarking on innovations; others, however, asserted that if the 
Organisation wished to survive and make progress, it must boldly 
adapt itself to the new conditions arising out of the war. But all 
were agreed that the Organisation must continue its activities while 
preserving its tripartite character. Certainly, it must take its place 
within the framework of the institutions which the United Nations 
Organisation was setting up, but it should not thereby lose its 
original function, which was to ensure collaboration between em- 
ployers and workers on an equal footing with Governments. 

Of the many proposals which were put forward in the course 
of the discussion, those which appear to have held the attention of 
the Conference most strongly were on two main points: first, 
proposals to change the composition of delegations; and, secondly, 
proposals to tighten up the obligations of States Members with 
respect to the Conventions. 

As regards the composition of delegations, the main point raised 
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was that of increasing the representation of organised management 
and labour. On the one hand, the delegates of the workers of Latin 
America proposed that each delegation to the Conference should 
include in future two Government delegates (one representing 
nationalised undertakings where such institutions exist), one 
delegate representing private undertakings, and two workers’ 
delegates (one of whom would represent the national central trade 
union organisation, while the other, though nominate1 by the 
same organisation, would belong to a State economic undertaking 
where such institutions exist); in the case of countries with no pri- 
vate undertakings, there would be two Government delegates, 
one delegate representing State undertakings, and two workers’ 
delegates nominated by the central trade union organisation. 

On the other hand, the Belgian Government delegate, supported 
by the French Government delegate, emphasised that there should 
be no question of depriving the Organisation of the lawmaking 
character with which it had been endowed or of that unique feature 
which consisted in assigning to the representatives of management 
and labour functions in public international law. But to keep in 
step with new trends, he proposed that delegations to the Con- 
ference should be composed of two Government delegates, two 
representatives of employers, and two representatives of workers, 
which would make it possible to ensure representation, in the em- 
ployers’ group, of both the socialised and the uncontrolled sectors 
of industry, and in the workers’ group, of both the majority and 
the minority of the trade union movement. Further, the Belgian 
Government delegate proposed to raise the number of the members 
of the Governing Body to 48. 

Proposals intended to tighten up the obligations of States Mem- 
bers in respect of the Conventions were vigorously pressed by Mr. 
Waline, French employers’ adviser, among others. Without going 
so far as some of the members of the Commission on International 
Labour Legislation of the Peace Conference of 1919 — who de- 
manded in particular that Conventions approved by the Conference 
should be automatically binding after one year, subject only to the 
right of appeal to a higher authority, which could order their re- 
consideration, this time without further appeal — he indicated the 
methods by which he thought it would be possible to remedy the 
present situation. He pointed out that Conventions approved by 
substantial majorities were not always ratified by Governments, 
not even by those whose own representatives had voted for them. 
Moreover, once a draft Convention had been adopted by the two- 
thirds majority, its fate was left too much to the good pleasure of 
the States Members, the Organisation being content to examine 
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carefully the annual reports furnished by the Governments which 
have ratified the Convention. 

Mr. Waline therefore proposed two amendments to the Con- 
stitution. One was intended to place each Member State under an 
obligation to inform the Office, within the time limit fixed in Article 
19 of the Constitution (one year, or eighteen months at the most), of 
its decision with regard to the draft Convention or Recommen- 
dation, whatever that decision might be, and, in the case of a negative 
decision, of the reasons for the decision. The other amendment, a 
logical corollary of the first, provided that any question which had 
been the subject of a draft Convention should be placed again on 
the agenda of the second session of the Conference following the 
one at which the said draft Convention had been adopted. In effect, 
if the first amendment were adopted, the Conference would have 
before it, two years after a draft Convention had been voted, not 
only the reports, as already prescribed, on the application of the 
Convention by the States which had already ratified it, but also 
reports in which the other States would explain the reasons for 
their refusal to ratify or for their reluctance to do so. Thus the 
Conference would be able to decide, after examining these reports, 
whether there was any ground for placing the matter on the agenda 
of the following session with a view to revising the Convention. 

These different proposals were discussed thoroughly by the 
Conference. In particular, the proposals to amend the composition 
of the delegations to the Conference aroused strong opposition on 
the part of the employers’ representatives. 

The Conference, however, was not called upon to vote on these 
points. It had in fact been understood that it would take decisions 
only on the definite proposals submitted to it by its Committee on 
Constitutional Questions, and that the other matters outstanding 
would be dealt with by the special delegation of the Conference 
whose appointment was proposed in the report of the Committee; 
it was proposed that the delegation should be composed of six 
Government representatives, three representatives of employers, 
and three representatives of workers. 


The report of the Committee on Constitutional Questions was 
adopted unanimously by the Conference, and the Conference 
Delegation on Constitutional Questions was set up in the manner 
recommended by the Committee. 


Standing Orders of the Conference 


In addition to constitutional questions proper, the fourth item 
on the agenda of the Conference included the question of amend- 
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ments to the Standing Orders of the Conference, which formed the 
subject of a special Office report, entitled Revision of the Form and 
Arrangement of the Standing Orders of the Conference. The question 
was not so much one of altering the Standing Orders as of im- 
proving their arrangement, a desire for which had often been ex- 
pressed. These Standing Orders, in fact, dated back to the 1919 
Session and had developed by a process of gradual accretion in the 
course of almost every subsequent session of the Conference, a 
process which had also made them needlessly difficult to read. To 
save time and avoid misunderstandings, it had therefore become 
necessary to consolidate them and to regroup provisions which 
were often scattered over widely separated articles. 

The Office report was referred by the Conference to a Com- 
mittee on Standing Orders, which had for its chairman Mr. de Rego 
Monteiro, Brazilian Government delegate, and as vice-chairmen, 
Mr. Oersted, Danish employers’ delegate, and Mr. Monk, Austra- 
lian workers’ delegate, and as its reporter, Mr. Fischer, Czecho- 
slovak Government adviser. 

The Committee approved the revised Standing Orders contained 
in the Office report, making only one small addition to them, and 
recommended the Conference to put the revised Standing Orders 
into effect immediately. 


In plenary session, the Conference unanimously approved the 
recommendations of the committee. 


SocriAL POLICY IN DEPENDENT TERRITORIES 


The circumstances attendant upon the adoption by the Con- 
ference at its 27th Session of a Recommendation concerning mini- 
mum standards of social policy in dependent territories, to supple- 
ment the provisions of the 1944 Recommendation on the same 
question! reflected the major role assumed by colonial problems in 
current international affairs. At the 1944 Session, the Conference 
Committee on Dependent Territories had been unable to examine in 
the time available all the problems before it. The Conference had 
therefore decided to place on the agenda of the next general session 
supplementary questions of minimum standards of social policy 
in dependent territories. 

The 1944 and 1945 Recommendations taken together con- 
sequently represent the completion of a task. This task was charac- 
terised by the United Kingdom Government delegate as the defini- 
tion of a collection of guiding principles covering every major aspect 
of social policy in dependent territories, and as of the highest im- 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 1, July 1944, loc. cit., pp. 23-27. 
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portance both for the metropolitan Governments which accept 
them and for the competent authorities in their dependent terri- 
tories. But the Paris Session also adopted a resolution requesting 
the Governing Body to place on the agenda of the next general 
session the question of minimum standards of social policy in de- 
pendent territories (provisions suitable for a Convention). This 
resolution, the action taken to endorse it by the Governing Body, 
and the climate of discussion both in the Conference committee 
and in the plenary sittings indicate that the work accomplished 
constitutes also the beginning of a fresh task. 

For the examination of this, the fifth item on its agenda, the 
Conference set up a committee which sat under the chairmanship 
of Mr. James Mackintosh Fraser, Australian Government delegate, 
Minister for Health and Social Services. The committee’s vice- 
chairmen were Mr. Paul Bernard, French employers’ adviser, and 
Mr. G. W. Thomson, United Kingdom, workers’ adviser, and it 
chose as its reporter Senator William van Remoortel, Belgian 
Government adviser. A representative of the General Federation 
of Jewish Labour in Palestine was added to the committee as tech- 
nical expert. ? 

The Conference proved fully aware that the moral and psy- 
chological foundations for its work in connection with dependent 
territories were firmer at Paris in 1945 than at Philadelphia in 1944, 
especially since the international stature oi the problem had been 
recognised by the San Francisco Charter of the United Nations. 
This point was first made by the United States Government mem- 
ber of the committee. He stated that that Charter clearly recog- 
nised a special obligation of the international community towards 
the dependent peoples. Chapter XI of the Charter set forth the 
principle that the interests of the inhabitants of territories which 
had not yet obtained a full measure of self-government were para- 
mount. It further established the obligation of States responsible 
for the administration of such territories as a sacred trust to pro- 
mote to the utmost the political, economic, social, and educational 
advancement of these peoples. The stage was therefore set for such 
further progress as was within the competence of the International 
Labour Organisation by seeking the firmer international engage- 
ment of a Convention. 

This viewpoint received general support early in the com- 
mittee’s discussions. The draft resolution submitted by the com- 
mittee to the Conference was moved by the Av-tralian Governmer* 
member at a later stage, and statements in . 
by the United Kingdom, Mexican, and United .auunent 
members and by the United States workers it was adop- 
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ted without opposition after further support in the plenary session 
of the Conference, notably by the United Kingdom Government 
delegate. 

The general form of the 1945 Recommendation followed in large 
part from its character as a supplement of the 1944 Recommenda- 
tion. The latter recommended both a corpus of minimum standards 
to States Members having responsibility for dependent territories 
and certain general principles of world policy which other States 
Members also were invited to accept. The supplementary Recom- 
mendation contained provisions falling within the first category 
alone, the implication being that the general principles contained 
in the earlier Recommendation would govern both texts. 

The Recommendation concerning Minimum Standards of 
Social Policy in Dependent Territories (Supplementary Provisions), 
1945, therefore consists of two parts. 

The Recommendation itself invites each country which is re- 
sponsible forany dependent territory to take steps within its com- 
petence to secure the application of agreed minimum standards 
of social policy in each territory. It goes on to request the Member 
countries to communicate details of the action they have taken to 
the Director of the International Labour Office, and provides for 
the subsequent submission of reports as may be requested by the 
Governing Body. 

The agreed minimum standards are contained in the Annex to 
the Recommendation. Their miscellaneous character results from 
the circumstances which led the Philadelphia Conference to refer 
part of the Office’s 1944 proposals to the succeeding general session 
of the Conference. The articles finally adopted were, in consider- 
able part, based on existing international labour standards, some- 
times expanded, as with conciliation, and sometimes abbreviated, 
as with hours of work. 

The Annex contains, first of all, provisions on wages and thrift 
which set forth guiding principles in regard to arrangements for the 
fixing of minimum wage rates by collective agreement and by official 
machinery, the protection and cash payment of wages, the pro- 
motion of thrift, and the protection of wage earners and inde- 
pendent producers against usury. Its second section provides that 
certain general principles shall be among those considered in relation 
to a limited range of land policy questions having clearly defined 
labour aspects. The succeeding section covers workmen's compen- 
sation and the introduction of comprehensive schemes of com- 
pulsory insurance. Minimum standards in regard to hours of work, 
weekly rest, and annual holidays with pay are prescribed, and other 
provisions cover arrangements for the placing of workers, the 
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powers of labour inspectors, conciliation procedures, and measures 
for protecting health and safety in employment. A section on in- 
formation relegates to the competent authority the responsibility 
for making widely known the nature and significance of measures 
adopted to implement the provisions of both Recommendations. 

The Recommendation was adopted by 100 votes to nil. There 
were a number of abstentions by employers’ representatives as a 
result of the rejection in the plenary session of an amendment to 
the Recommendation text on the question of holidays with pay. 

The need for more direct and comprehensive representation 
from dependent territories at the International Labour Conference 
when decisions are being made in regard to the problems of these 
territories found repeated expression. Such representation was less 
marked at the Paris than at the Philadelphia Session, although 
there was one distinct forward step in this direction — the presence 
of duly accredited representatives of British colonial employers. At 
the instance of the Conference Committee on Dependent Terri- 
tories, its chairman wrote a letter to the chairman of the Selection 
Committee urging consideration of the possibility of having the or- 
ganised workers and the Governments of dependent territories also 
participate as such in Conference proceedings affecting them. In 
the plenary session of the Conference, the matter was further dis- 
cussed, in particular by the Indian and Chilean workers’ members, 
the latter of whom suggested that the Governing Body should 
examine closely the possibility of having representatives of both 
employers and workers in dependent territories participate in the 
regional conferences planned for the future. 

It is noteworthy that interest in the problems and consequences 
of social policy in dependent territories was not confined to the 
delegations from countries having responsibility for dependent 
territories. This interest cannot entirely be construed in terms of 
the general recognition of the obligations of the international com- 
munity towards dependent peoples. In particular, several repre- 
sentatives of Latin American Governments and workers held that 
the greatest attention should be paid to measures for raising labour 
standards in such territories for reasons which the Cuban Govern- 
ment delegate stated in unambiguous terms. He summarised 
Cuba’s interest as based not only on considerations of human 
solidarity but on economic reasons of fundamental importance to 
the workers and peoples of countries which produce commodities 
“which could be the object of unfair competition from dependent 
territories”. 

This position is related to one further question, namely, the 
suggestion made that the International Labour Conference, by 
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giving particular and separate attention to the problems of de- 
pendent territories, was accepting a double standard for humanity, 
one for free countries and another for those not yet free. To this, 
certain valid replies were made. Separate treatment can in general 
terms be regarded as a recognition of the special responsibilities 
of States Members towards dependent territories which have no 
voice in international discussions rather than as an inference of in- 
feriority. Further, the consideration by the International Labour 
Conference of minimum standards of social policy in dependent 
territories has unquestionably resulted in an interest in the entire 
range of social problems in these territories and a comprehensive 
and detailed body of policy directives in regard to the welfare of 
dependent peoples. It is debatable whether Conference action over 
the whole period during which no separate treatment was attempted 
achieved as much. One further consideration is fundamental. De- 
pendent territories are in large part inhabited by peoples with forms 
of social organisation and folkways essentially different from those 
of most peoples represented at the Conference. Even if the assump- 
tion be made that dependent peoples, when given the opportunity 
of full self-expression, will desire to alter the basic character of their 
cultures, the history of culture-contacts indicates that in order to 
attain the ends desired, techniques and procedures must be adapted. 
In this context, separate treatment is an indication of dualism not 
in the standards sought, but in the means by which common 
objectives may be obtained. 

The Conference also adopted two resolutions relating to de- 
pendent territories. The first is designed to supplement the Re- 
commendation’s provisions in regard to labour aspects of land 
policy in terms of arrangements for further study and the provision 
of information by the appropriate organisations and specialised 
agencies of the United Nations. The second suggests means of 
promoting the exchange of information between the Governments, 
the employers and workers in dependent territories on the one hand 
and the International Labour Office on the other. 


The decisions taken by the 1945 Session of the Conference on 
minimum standards of social policy in dependent territories must 
logically be evaluated in conjunction with those taken in 1944. 
Together they provide both a valuable potential contribution to the 
welfare of dependent peoples and the basis for a further contri- 
bution by the International Labour Organisation. It is true that 
the provisions they contained are primarily protective measures 
rather than positive policies for development. Such a criticism 
must, however, take account of the fact that the Organisation 
would be going beyond its recognised sphere of competence in re- 
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commending detailed policies necessarily of an economic character, 
and that the Philadelphia Recommendation did set out the general 
guiding principles on which positive constructive policies should 
be based. 

But, by formulating these Recommendations, by setting up a 
Standing Committee on Dependent Territories, by placing the 
subject on the agenda again for consideration of the adoption of a 
Convention, by its resolutions designed to promote further studies 
and the interchange of information, and by the whole tenor of 
its discussions, the International Labour Conference has recognised 
the immediacy of the problem and the need for further action, and 
within its sphere of competence has provided a basis for such action. 
A basic premise, however, of both Recommendations is that pri- 
mary responsibility for giving effect to their provisions rests on the 
administrative authorities of the territories concerned, whether 
these are the central agencies of the metropolitan country or the 
local governments. The representatives of Member States having 
responsibility for dependent territories supported the action of the 
Conference on social policy in dependent territories; the covering 
provisions of the Recommendation call for consultation of the 
authority or authorities competent to make the Recommendation 
effective in any territory, thus requiring a degree of local collabora- 
tion consonant with the stage of development of each territory. 
One index of the timeliness of the Recommendations and of the 
proposal to consider a Convention will be the readiness of Member 
States with dependent territories to take steps to ratify existing 
Conventions of particular relevance to dependent territories. 


APPLICATION OF CONVENTIONS 


The Governing Body, in fixing the agenda of the 27th Session 
of the Conference, had decided that an opportunity should be 
afforded during the examination of the reports on the application of 
Conventions for a general discussion of the questions of labour 
inspection and collective agreements. For the purpose of this dis- 
cussion the Governing Body had also decided to treat the question 
of annual reports under Article 22 as a separate item on the agenda 
of the Conference in order to enable Governments to appoint 
technical advisers. This formed the sixth item on the agenda. 

The Conference referred the question to a committee of 44 
members, 22 from the Government group and 11 each from the 
employers’ and workers’ groups respectively, which appointed as 
its chairman Mr. Jan Stanczyk, Polish Minister of Labour and 
Social Welfare, and as its vice-chairmen, Mr. L. Birla, Indian 
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employers’ delegate, and Mr. P. J. S. Serrarens, Netherlands 
workers’ adviser. Dr. B. C. Slotemaker, Netherlands Government 
adviser, was appointed reporter. 

Besides the summary of annual reports made under Article 22 
of the Constitution, the principal document which served as the 
basis of the committee’s deliberations was the report submitted 
by the Committee of Experts on the Application of Conventions, 
which had held its 15th session in London in July 1945. 

The main conclusion reached by the Conference committee was 
that in spite of the difficulties and preoccupations created by the 
war for all countries, the system of reporting upon the application 
of Conventions for which provision is made in Article 22 of the 
Constitution had remained intact in all essentials. The committee 
considered that this was due above all to the innate soundness of 
the system as a means of mutual supervision among the Members 
of the Organisation and to the recognition by Governments of the 
practical value of this procedure of international supervision. 

The committee reviewed certain problems of a general character 
which have a direct bearing upon the application of Conventions. 
Attention was called to the basic constitutional obligation incum- 
bent upon Member States to submit Conventions and Recom- 
mendations to the “competent authority” in each country regularly 
and punctually, and to the importance of leaving no doubt that 
such authority is the national parliament or other implementing 
body in each country. It was considered important that informa- 
tion should be available on the reasons why certain Conventions 
had not been ratified, including particulars about the extent to 
which such Conventions were in practice applied in whole or in 
part. The committee further considered that, in view of the inti- 
mate connection between Conventions and Recommendations, it 
would be desirable to obtain as much regular information as possible 
on the measures taken to give effect to Recommendations. Special 
attention was called in this connection to the position of federal 
States in respect of their ability to accept and discharge interna- 
tional obligations under labour Conventions. The committee de- 
cided to embody these views in a resolution for consideration by 
the Committee on Constitutional Questions set up by the Conference. 
The draft resolution was adopted unanimously by the three groups 
represented on the committee. 

The report of the committee gave rise to an interesting debate 
in the Conference, in the course of which Mr. Cingolani, Italian 
Government delegate, stated that the democratic Government of 
Italy considered itself absolutely bound by the international Con- 
ventions already ratified by Italy, and that it intended, in so far as 
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conditions permitted, to pursue the ratification of other Conven- 
tions, particularly those adopted since Italy left the International 
Labour Organisation. 
The report of the committee was unanimously adopted by the 
Conference. 
RESOLUTIONS 


Besides the resolutions relating to specific items on the agenda 
which have been mentioned above, the Conference had before it 
several draft resolutions deposited under the Standing Orders. 
These drafts were referred for examination to a committee, which 
appointed as its chairman and reporter Mr. Radi, Egyptian Gov- 
ernment delegate, and as its vice-chairmen, Mr. Kuntschen, 
Swiss employers’ delegate, and Mr. Ross, United States workers’ 
adviser. 

On the basis of the report of this committee, the Conference 
adopted two resolutions. The first, submitted by Mr. Hallsworth, 
United Kingdom workers’ delegate, related to the study of demo- 
graphic problems. It requested the Governing Body to authorise 
the Office to continue and develop its studies in this field and to 
maintain close contacts with the bodies concerned with the economic 
and social aspects of these problems. 

The other resolution, submitted by Mr. Luis de la Jara, Peruvian 
Government delegate, and Mr. Roberto Fontaina, Uruguayan 
Government delegate, related to the use of Spanish. By this resolu- 
tion, the Conference recommended the Governing Body to pro- 
pose to the next ordinary session of the Conference the inclusion in 
the Standing Orders of the Conference of appropriate provisions 
giving a statutory character to the existing practice as to the trans- 
lation into Spanish of speeches made in other languages and vice 
versa and the publication in Spanish of documents of the Con- 
ference as well as of the stenographic record of the proceedings. 
The Conference further expressed the hope that the Office would 
continue and expand the publication in Spanish of technical studies 
and other documents of a general character. 


CONCLUSION 


Held in a world but recently emerging from the ravages of war, 
the Paris Session of the International Labour Conference confirmed 
in striking fashion the vitality of the International Labour Organi- 
sation and its determination to play, within the framework of the 
new international organisation, the part for which it is fitted by the 
experience of a quarter of a century of international collaboration 
on a tripartite basis. The number of States represented, the nature 
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and importance of the delegations, the admission or readmission of 
new Members, all went to show that the Conference remained, in 
the social field, a focal point for the whole world. 

In this transition period between the war whose terrible con- 
sequences are still being experienced and the peace which is grad- 
ually being built, the Conference has helped to bridge the gap be- 
tween past and future by pursuing its long-term task of regulating 
labour conditions, by getting to grips with the dominating economic 
and social problems of today, and by improving the machinery and 
procedures of the Organisation so as to enter on the path of fruitful 
co-operation with the new international organisations. The parti- 
cipation in the Conference of representatives of several of the inter- 
national bodies owing their origin to the war is a splendid augury 
for the future and demonstrates the prestige of the Organisation 
and the interest which is taken in its work. 

To the edifice of international labour regulations, the Paris 
Conference added a very important contribution by completing 
the work begun at Philadelphia in the field of social policy for de- 
pendent territories. Further, it contemplated the adoption after a 
brief interval of more concrete measures in this field, passing from 
the stage of Recommendations to that of a Convention. 

The Conference also, after the interruption due to the war, 
resumed its important task of supervising the application of Con- 
ventions. It is significant that, even during the war, the procedure 
whereby Governments supply annual reports on the application of 
Conventions ratified by them continued to function in its essential 
aspects. 

Dealing resolutely with the great problems raised by recon- 
struction and reconversion in the whole world at the present time, 
the Conference began by layirg down principles of action which 
should prove a valuable guide to Governments in their efforts to 
maintain the full employment of labour during the transition period. 
At the moment, that is the chief problem which in its various aspects 
is the concern of Governments, workers, and employers alike. 

Another acute problem of the greatest urgency is that of the 
protection of children and young workers. Especially in European 
countries, youth, which in days to come will constitute the vital 
force of the nations, is emerging weakened and helpless from the 
tragic ordeal of recent years. A lead was needed that would co- 
ordinate the measures that must be taken if young workers are to 
make, under the best possible conditions, their contribution towards 
the immense task which now falls on the younger generation. Not 
only did the Conference adopt in this field a full and detailed resolu- 
tion which recommends carefully thought-out solutions for the 
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various problems affecting youth, but it contemplated also the 
adoption at an early date of definite regulations on two specific 
points: medical examination for fitness for employment of young 
workers; and restriction of night work of children and young per- 
sons in non-industrial occupations. 

In order that the Organisation may be in a position to carry out 
with maximum efficiency the heavy duties which are about to fall 
upon it, the Conference entered on a general consideration of the 
constitutional problems; for at a time when the world, still shaken 
by the terrible crisis through which it has just passed, is seeking to 
organise its life in ways of peace and security, such a study had 
become essential. To begin with, the Conference adopted an In- 
strument of Amendment which is designed to improve the Con- 
stitution of the Organisation in certain very important respects. 
The thorough discussions on this matter brought out trends of 
thought and ideas which may gradually lead to concrete action, 
once the new world organisation has become more clearly defined 
and the International Labour Organisation knows more definitely 
how to adapt itself to this new order. To further the work already 
begun, the Conference set up a delegation which, in the interval 
between sessions, will define in detail proposals for the amendment 
of the Constitution or for constitutional reforms appropriate to 
the changing situation. Thus one of the tasks of the next general 
session of the Conference has already been defined: that of pursuing 
systematically the work first begun at the Philadelphia Conference. 

As a corollary to the above, the Conference performed a useful 
task in undertaking the revision of its Standing Orders, which will 
help to ensure the smooth running of its machinery. 

The lengthy discussion on the Director’s Report demonstrated 
the vital importance of social problems in the present period of 
transition. It set before the members of delegations an extensive 
range of opinions and facts, from which emerges a very complete 
picture of the matters and motives in the minds of Governments, 
employers, and workers at the moment when the world is bracing 
itself to the task of determining its new destiny. 

As the President of the Conference, Mr. Alexandre Parodi, 
eloquently affirmed at the close of the session: 


I think we can have the conviction that we have made a contribution in our 
own field — the important social field that is growing more and more important 
in the world of today — towards the building of the international world of to- 
morrow. I believe that we too shall have contributed by our efforts to a greater 
measure of well-being and justice, and to the consolidation of that peace which 
the world has just won back and to the maintenance of which the efforts of men 
of good will in all countries must be directed. 








Some Problems of Labour Law 
Enforcement in China 


by 


' T. K. Dyanc 
Chief of the Chinese Bureau of Factory and Mining Inspection 


The International Labour Office is glad to publish the following 
article, containing a short discussion of the difficulties of the adminis- 
tration of labour laws in a country in which the organisation of in- 
dustry on modern lines is of comparatively recent origin. Several of 
the issues raised in the article, which is based on the author's own 
practical experience', are common to many of the newly industrialised 
countries, especially if they have not been settled in recent times, or 
the settlers have come from countries with no traditions of modern 
industry. When the plans which have been or are being made for the 
extension of industry in various parts of the world are carried out, 
it will be necessary to regulate the conditions of industrial employ- 
ment, and, if such regulation is to be effective, serious consideration 
would need to be given to the enforcement of labour legislation. 


LABOUR legislation in China is of comparatively recent origin. 

The first measure was the Provisional Factory Regulations 
promulgated by the Peking Government on 29 March 1923. Since 
then a number of other measures have been adopted, hardly a 
year has passed without the addition of new laws and regulations 
to the statute book?, and a comprehensive labour code is being 
gradually built up. 

In the early years little or no attention was given to the question 
of the enforcement of labour laws. The necessary administrative 
machinery did not exist. The Ministry of Agriculture and Com- 


1 See also his article, ‘‘Factory Inspection in China’’, in International Labour 
Review, Vol. L, No. 3, Sept. 1944, pp. 284-299. 

2 See I.L.0.: Legislative Series, for texts of the principal Chinese labour laws; 
also P. Y. Koo (editor): China's Labour Laws, 1929-1935 (Shanghai, Commercial 
Press), Augusta B. WAGNER: Labour Legislation in China (Peiping, Yenching 
University, 1938), and Leon Y. CHANG: La Législation du Travail en Chine (Nancy, 
Impr. G. Thomas, 1936). 
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merce, which drafted the regulations, sent a few of its junior staff 
to some of the industrial centres to watch and report on the recep- 
tion accorded to the laws when they had been enacted. But the 
officials and the laws, alike, were ignored at these centres, and the 
question of enforcement failed to receive serious consideration. 

Not until the Ministry of Industries was established in 1928 
was any real attempt made to secure the proper enforcement of 
legislation to protect industrial labour. Included in the Ministry 
was the Department of Labour, and in 1933 the Central Bureau 
of Factory Inspection was set up. These two bodies gave a great 
deal of attention to the administration of labour laws, but the 
work was interrupted by the outbreak of Sino-Japanese hostilities, 
and at the end of 1937 the Ministry of Industries suspended its 
activities altogether. 

The Ministry of Social Affairs, which in November 1940 passed 
from the control of the Kuomingtang Party to that of the Executive 
Yuan, has since then assumed the responsibility for the adminis- 
tration of labour laws. A review of the activities of the Ministry 
and those of its predecessors for the improvement of the administra- 
tion of labour laws falls outside the scope of this article, which is 
confined to a discussion of some of the problems with which the 
authorities have had to contend. Now that the war is over and the 


country is set for the enormous task of reconstruction, such a 
discussion may prove to be of some use, especially as the question 
of labour law enforcement is closely related to that of the raising 
of the standard of living of the people. 


THe Economic BACKGROUND 


In the last analysis, the main difficulty in the proper enforce- 
ment of labour legislation in China is the acute poverty of the 
people. There are some 5,000 factories in the country, and, for the 
most part, their premises are inadequate and they are ill-equipped. 
The provisions of the factory legislation are frequently ignored. 
The Factory Act of 1929 prohibits the employment of persons 
below the age of fourteen years, and yet, time and again, instances 
of the employment of children in contravention of the Act have 
been reported by the inspection service. A concrete instance will 
perhaps convey a clearer idea of the situation than any number 
of general statements. In the case of a match factory in the Chung- 
king area, one of the inspectors made the following remarks in the 
course of his weekly report, dated 23 August 1944: 


In accordance with recent instructions, I paid a prolonged visit to the match 
factory. The workrooms were spacious and they were maintaine in an excellent 
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condition. I was quite prepared to make a good report until I came to a room in 
which I was surprised to see groups of young children crowded around long 
benches, who were busily engaged in packing matches into tinderboxes. Some 
of them looked hardly older than ten years. When I asked the youngest of the 
group why he was working in a factory, he merely answered “ask mother’’, and 
pointed to a woman nearby who was sticking labels to big parcels of matches. I 
approached her, and in the course of the conversation that followed she told me 
that her husband had recently been killed in action, that she had four children 
to support, and that she took the boy in question, who was her eldest child, with 
her to the factory in order to keep an eye on him and also that he might help with 
his earnings. Her daughter, aged eight, was at home looking after the other two 
children, boys of four and three years of age. Some of the children in the factory, 
she said, were orphans, but the parents of most of them were employed in the 
same factory and needed the children’s earnings. 


The same inspector was subsequently posted on special duty 
to the Kialing Valley, which stretches over a hundred miles from 
Chungking, to enquire into the employment of children in coal 
mines in that area. It is extensive mining land, in which operations 
are carried out by the Tienfu Coal-Mining Corporation — the 
largest company of the kind in the country, with an output of 
over 30,000 tons a month — and numerous smaller concerns. The 
inspector found that several of these latter establishments employ 
child labour to excavate coal from small pits and to pump air into 
the pits. These children are generally recruited from among the 
refugees. They work long hours, are paid low wages, and are under- 
nourished. 

For the effective prevention of the employment of child labour, 
not only homes in which the children can be fed without having 
to work for their keep are required, but also schools for their in- 
struction and playgrounds for wholesome recreation. These con- 
ditions do not exist in a country in which modern industrialisation 
is as yet in its initial stages and which contains a large number of 
children of parents who have been impoverished by eight long 
years of war. 

Poverty, again, is the main reason for the inadequate obser- 
vance of the provisions of the Factory Act relating to labour wel- 
fare. The Act requires the employers to provide dormitories and 
recreational facilities for the workers and to assist them in the 
establishment of co-operative stores and thrift societies. The 
obligation is necessarily not absolute and its fulfilment depends to 
some extent on the discretion of the employers, who, in extenuation 
of the inadequate attention they give to the promotion of labour 
welfare, point to the scarcity of financial and other resources in 
the present circumstances. The shortage of supplies and equip- 
ment affects the enforcement of even the health and safety pro- 
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visions of the Act. The employers’ contention is often irrefutable 
in the present situation in the country. 

It is hardly necessary to add that the workers are likewise in 
want and cannot in fact afford the small fee for trade union member- 
ship, because of the devaluation of the currency, with the result 
that trade union activities have shrunk a great deal. It is true that 
strikes have been prohibited in wartime, but in ordinary circum- 
stances collective bargaining and recourse to strikes, provided that 
the preliminary requirements have been complied with, are per- 
missible under the law. 


THE SocraL BACKGROUND 


Another considerable obstacle in the way of the proper enforce- 
ment of labour legislation in China is the general lack of apprecia- 
tion of the usefulness of such measures, owing to ignorance, which 
is, of course, closely related to poverty. Only a small fraction of 
the population — no more than 20 per cent. — are able to benefit 
by public instruction, and the importance of labour legislation 
is little appreciated even by educated persons. During the war 
many of them were inclined to consider that in a period of national 
emergency the employers should be in a position to devote all 
their efforts to bringing about an increase in production, unimpeded 
by regulations relating to such matters as hours of work, minimum 
age of admission to employment, and provision of safety and 
health measures. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that with few exceptions, em- 
ployers are inclined to look upon factory inspectors as just meddle- 
some petty officials, who have to be humoured but prevented from 
interfering with the affairs of the undertakings. Usually, when 
an inspector visits a factory, he is conducted to the reception room 
and engaged in a rambling conversation concerning the political 
situation, or, it may be, a recent news item of particular interest, 
or the financial difficulties with which the employer has to contend. 
When the inspector begins to make enquiries about the conditions 
in the factory and raises some such issue as the manner in which 
the proceeds of the staff welfare fund (the establishment of which 
is required by Regulations issued in 1943) are employed, as often 
as not the immediate response is: “Oh, that! I do not quite under- 
stand the law, really. The workers here are a contented lot and are 
satisfied with things as they are, so we don’t bother much about 
that.”” There have indeed been occasions, though few and far 
between, when inspectors have come across employers who had 
never heard of the Factory Act or of factory inspection. Such cases 
have sometimes been reported in small industrial towns in the 
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provinces of Szechuan, Yunnan, and Kweichow. Most employers 
have only a vague idea of the requirements of the factory laws 
and regulations. In these circumstances, the inspector has to 
explain the nature and purpose of the labour laws to the manage- 
ment when he visits a factory for the first time, and in the past 
four years the inspectors have given a great deal of attention to 
this preparatory work, at any rate so far as the Chungking area 
is concerned. 

Little as the factory employers in China know of factory legisla- 
tion and inspection, their employees probably know still less. 
Very few of the workers can read or write. In the larger and newer 
establishments, not only general educational courses, but also 
technical training facilities, for the workers are provided. Such 
amenities are necessarily limited in scope, and only a small number of 
unusually diligent and ambitious workers make use of them. The 
great majority do not benefit by them and are left to their own 
devices. They are ignorant of their rights, and consequently in- 
different to them. They usually regard the inspector as a casual 
visitor, or a friend of the employer, or a mere busybody wandering 
about the factory out of idle curiosity. Consequently, they do not 
as a rule submit any complaints to the inspectors, and even when 
the inspectors ask specific questions, the answers which they receive 
are not always sufficiently clear or accurate to enable them to take 
action. 

In the spring of 1945 the Ministry of Social Affairs drew up a 
form with numerous entries for particulars relating to the require- 
ments of the Factory Act and directed the inspectors to complete 
a form at each inspection and cause it to be prominently displayed 
in the factory. The form, when completed, is signed by the inspector 
and the manager of the factory, and its continued display is especial- 
ly insisted upon. This practice has, according to all reports, 
evoked a greater interest in the Factory Act and in factory inspec- 
tion among employers and workers alike. It does not seem too 
much to hope that it may be possible by means of these and other 
similar devices to foster a spirit of pride in the undertaking on the 
part of both management and labour, which would lead to increas- 
ing co-operation between them for the maintenance of high stan- 
dards of efficiency and welfare. 

The more developed forms of action for the promotion of labour 
welfare are, as a rule, still unknown. There are no joint safety com- 
mittees in factories, or specialised organisations for the study of 
industrial psychology and problems of personnel management, or 
industrial museums; and social insurance, including workmen's 
compensation, is as yet only in the initial stage of evolution. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANISATION 


The organisation of the machinery for the administration of 
labour laws has inevitably been affected by the long years of un- 
settlement, especially during the war. It is necessary not only 
to adopt laws but also to implement them and revise them in the 
light of current requirements. The Mines Act, which was pro- 
mulgated in 1936, has not yet been brought into operation. The 
question was referred to the Executive Yuan in 1942 by the Ministry 
of Social Affairs, but, mainly because of wartime difficulties, an 
agreement could not be reached with the Ministry of Economic 
Affairs. The consequence is that there is no legal or constitutional 
sanction as yet for the investigation of conditions in mines by 
Government inspectors. Many of the provisions of labour laws 
and regulations — which were, for the most part, adopted before 
the war — are virtually inapplicable, or have been rendered devoid 
of substance, in the changed conditions brought about by the war. 
For instance, the amount of burial benefit payable by the employer 
under the Factory Act in respect of a worker who dies in the course 
of his employment can meet only an insignificant fraction of the 
cost at the present time, and employers have been driven to in- 
crease the amount by 2,000 per ‘cent. because of the wartime rise 
in the cost of living. Reports made by inspectors leave no doubt, 
moreover, that the regulations issued some ten years ago to ensure 
the safety and protect the health of the workers in factories are 
wholly inadequate and that their scope has to be considerably 
enlarged. 

A more effective co-ordination of the functions of the various 
agencies engaged in the administration of labour laws is also urgent- 
ly needed. At the present time, in the Ministry of Social Affairs, 
which is the competent authority for the purpose, there are no less 
than four agencies — the Department of Social Welfare (to which 
the Bureau of Factory and Mining Inspection and the Labour 
Welfare Section are attached), the Department of Labour Organisa- 
tion and Training (which has the Trade Unions Section attached 
to it and is responsible for the administration of the Trade Unions 
Act and the Settlement of Labour Disputes Act), the Bureau of 
Labour (which deals with the mobilisation of manpower for in- 
dustry), and the Central Co-operatives Administration (which 
deals with industrial co-operatives using no mechanical power 
and employing less than thirty persons) — all of which are engaged 
in the enforcement, or the supervision of the enforcement, of labour 
laws. There is, in addition, the Bureau of Statistics (also in the 
Ministry of Social Affairs), which is mainly responsible for the 
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collection and compilation of statistics of factory wages. The work 
of the officials of these various agencies is not sufficiently well- 
planned, apportioned and integrated to prevent overlapping and 
the consequent waste of effort and money. 

The total number of factory inspectors on the staff list at present 
is eighteen. Of this number, three are on other duty, and of the 
remaining fifteen, five are at the headquarters in the Ministry and 
ten stationed at various industrial centres. Special examinations 
for the recruitment of factory inspectors, under the joint auspices 
of the Examination Yuan and the Ministry of Social Affairs, were 
held in 1941, 1942, and 1943, and it was on the basis of the results 
of these examinations that the inspectors were appointed. They 
were also given intensive training for a period of three months be- 
fore they were assigned to different posts. Nevertheless, it cannot 
be said that the inspectorate has as yet acquired sufficient prestige 
to be able to fulfil its responsibilities. These are particularly heavy 
in the existing circumstances, as has been indicated above. 

Some reference must also be made in this connection to the 
salary scales for factory inspectors. It is true that before the war 
the civil service was regarded as a lucrative occupation in China 
and that undergraduates aimed at securing a Government post on 
the completion of their studies. The wartime devaluation of the 
currency and rise in the cost of living have changed that situation. 
The civil servants are among those who have been hardest hit by 
these wartime developments, with the result that the civil service 
has ceased to attract promising young persons, who prefer to take 
up more remunerative professions such as medicine or engineering. 
Furthermore, the headquarters staff at Chungking receive special 
privileges such as facilities for board and residence at reduced cost, 
which are denied or are not readily available to Government 
servants stationed at distant industrial centres. One factory in- 
spector, who was stationed at Yuen-ling in Hunan in 1944, was 
virtually cut off from Chungking for three months. The task of 
the factory inspectorate in China is, therefore, considerably more 
onerous than that of its counterparts in some other countries, and 
this is a consideration which cannot be overlooked in weighing its 
achievements. 


* * * 


It is obviously easier to state some of the more important 
problems relating to the enforcement of labour legislation in China 
than to suggest means of rapidly resolving them. A great deal has 
been written on the reform of the economic and social structure of 
the country, which will doubtless continue to be widely discussed 
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for many a year to come. That task is no simple one, but forms 
part of a vast evolutionary process, which has already begun and 
is now universally acclaimed. 

Some ways of dealing with the simpler and more immediately 
tractable problems may, however, be briefly indicated. In the first 
place, it is necessary to examine the entire body of labour legisla- 
tion in China with a view to bringing it up to date as far as possible 
and adapting it to current requirernents. Some four or five years 
ago a drafting committee, consisting of members of the Legislative 
Yuan, university professors, experts, and high Government officials, 
was set up by the Ministry of Social Affairs for that purpose. 
Various bills, including the Social Insurance Bill, the Protection of 
Children Bill, and the Social Assistance Bill, prepared by the com- 
mittee have been adopted by the Legislative Yuan and placed on the 
statute book. It may be hoped that the Committee will find it 
possible to devote its attention more particuiarly to labour laws 
during the next few years. 

The groundwork necessary for the proposed undertaking by 
the Committee has been laid, as the present writer can testify from 
his own personal experience. In the past five years, a large number 
of social workers haye. been: trained-and various new measures 
have been adopted. A, natiosjal system-of social administration has 
been created, and a pewerful impulse was imparted to the promo- 
tion of social welfare by : .e: First. National Social Administration 
Conference, which was held in. 1942. All this was accomplished by 
the Ministry of Social Affai s, headed by Mr. Ku Cheng-kang, who 
is in no wise averse to new ideas and methods and is profoundly 
conscious that the transformation of the social structure of the 
country calls for bold innovation, trained personnel, and systematic 
application. 

It should not be difficult, in these circumstances, to undertake 
the proposed revision of the Factory Act. It is, of coyrse, important 
that the revised Act should aim at the attainment of high labour 
standards, but it is even more important that such standards as 
are laid down should be fully enforced. The intpyovement of labour 
conditions can be steadily, but surely, effectedety the scrupulous 
application of the labour laws and by a process-nf periodical revision 
of these measures with a view to raising;,the existing standards. 
In effecting the revision of the Factorieso¢jef , the services of factory 
inspectors should be used to the full, anoj;sey should be called upon 
to collect all available data by persona! wsits to industrial establish- 
ments. The Drafting Committee on Social Legislation should get 
into touch with workers’ and emplc:. -s’ representatives, experts, 
and others interested in the prom %n of social legislation in 
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order to elicit their views, which should be formally placed on 
record, where necessary. 

As has been previously stated in these pages', the Sixth National 
Convention of the Kuomingtang Party, which was held in May 
1945 in Chungking, adopted several important statements of social 
policy, including one of labour policy. The statement would provide 
the framework for the revised labour code. If steps are taken to 
secure the support of an awakened public opinion in the country 
itself for such a code and, furthermore, if the code is demonstrably 
in conformity with the policy which has been upheld by Conferences 
of the International Labour Organisation and which is acceptable 
to the Asiatic regional conference at present under consideration, 
rapid progress may be expected in the enforcement of labour legisla- 
tion in China. 

In preparing a new code, however, it would be wise to provide 
for a certain measure ofselasticity in its application. The health, 
safety and welfare provisions should, of course, be drawn up with 
considerable care for detail, but it must be admitted that it would 
hardly be possible to ignore, in actual practice, the difference in 
the conditions, for instance, in an iron foundry in Shanghai em- 
ploying a thousand workers and in a-small plant in Lanchow with 
only fifty workers. The’size of an und«rtaking as well as its location 
are factors which it should be possible:tu take into account in the 
application of labour legislation. ‘Thé!? sisting regulations are at 
once far too general and far too aniititious in character to permit 
of scrupulous application. ©“ ‘,?ls 

Some measure of internal reorganisation of the services dealing 
with the administration of labour laWs in the Ministry of Social 
Affairs, which have been mentioned above, would also be required. 
In the changed conditions consequent upon the termination of the 
war, the designation of the Labour Bureau, which for the past few 
years has been dealing with the mobilisation of manpower and in- 
dustry, might well”be altered. It might be called the Bureau of 
Employment atid allotted the special function of administering 
the measures for _ffecting the transition of the national economy 
from war to peace-and for attaining full employment. A Depart- 
ment of Labour might also be created in the Ministry to co-ordinate 
the activities of the various services concerned with such matters 
as industrial relations, ': -ar conditions, factory inspection, labour 
statistics, and the prote fi-of women and child workers. Finally, 
a Bureau of Social Security thight be set up in the Ministry to deal 


with all branches of social i*:4urance. All three organisations pro- 
'Cf. International Labour Re. .-w, Vol. LII, No. 5, Nov. 1945, pp. 464-478: 
“Social Policy in China”, -by T24!ODyane. 
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posed here would have ample scope for work, each in its own field, 
and their different activities might be co-ordinated at the top, 
and regular periodical meetings of their representatives, presided 
over by the Minister himself or his deputy, might be held. 

Some such reorganisation would indeed be necessary, not only 
for improving the enforcement of labour laws, but to enable the 
Ministry of Social Affairs to deal with the numerous problems 
which the enormous task of reconstruction will pose. The remodel- 
ling and re-equipment of the Ministry would call for a considerable 
extension of its staff. The recruitment of the staff would need a 
great deal of attention, as the quality of the staff would, in the 
last analysis, determine the final outcome of the entire undertaking. 
The staff should be recruited from among persons with the highest 
qualifications and best training, and it should be suitably remune- 
rated. Far more publicity than in the past would need to be given 
to the activities of the Ministry in the country itself so that the 
people might come to know that these activities have for their 
aim the promotion of their own welfare and might lend their support 
to them in the fullest measure. It would also be indispensable for 
the Ministry to be closely associated with the work of such inter- 
national organisations as the International Labour Organisation 
in order to be able fully to benefit from and contribute to such 
work, 
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REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Annual Wage Plans in the 
United States 


The annual wage is being increasingly advocated in the United 
States as a means of providing income security for the workers, 
and thereby of contributing to the solution of the problem of inter- 
mittent unemployment. The following article briefly reviews the 
advantages of and objections to guaranteed wage and employment 
plans, the conditions of their operation, some outstanding practical 
examples, and various recent proposals for their more widespread 
introduction. 


THE SYSTEM OF THE GUARANTEED WAGE 


Among the methods of increasing the worker’s income security 
is that of guaranteeing his wage over a specified period of some 
length. The plans for achieving this purpose are of various types, 
the two chief being the guaranteed employment plan and the 
annual wage plan. Under the first, a certain number of hours or 
weeks of work per year are guaranteed, but not the amount of 
annual earnings. Under the annual wage plan, a regular weekly 
wage is guaranteed throughout the year irrespective of daily or 
seasonal fluctuations in employment. In practice, however, since 
an employer who has to provide fairly regular employment in 
effect makes regular wage payments, the distinction between these 
two main types of plan is not very great. There are a number of 
variants and combinations of the two types. One modification of 
the annual wage plan is the wage advance scheme, under which 
the employer advances a loan to his employees in “‘short’’ weeks 
for the purpose of bringing their wages up to a specified minimum; 
the advances are repaid later by deductions from wages earned in 
weeks of full-time or overtime work. In some cases income security 
is given by means of plans providing for weekly or monthly gua- 
rantees, or smoothing out weekly income through employees’ 
savings schemes, or providing for limited compensation in periods 
of unemployment. Of existing plans only a few guarantee employ- 
ment or wages for a whole year or to all or the great majority of 
the employees. 

The advocates of the annual wage system maintain that it 
affords one of the most practicable ways of mitigating the un- 
fortunate social and economic effects of uaemployment, both 
seasonal and cyclical. Guaranteed wages are designed to provide 
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‘security to workers who have obligations as to payments for 
housing, food, and other essentials to meet regularly, and who 
cannot meet them during periods of low earnings or of none at all. 
Furthermore, once an employer has adopted an annual wage or 
guaranteed employment plan, he has been given the stimulus to 
‘stabilise employment through the better planning of production 
and other methods, and it is argued that the resulting greater 
stability of his demand for materials, combined with the greater 
stability in his employees’ expenditures, would facilitate the in- 
troduction of the annual wage in other firms or industries. Another 
reason why employers can expect to benefit from a guaranteed wage 
or employment plan is that its introduction would be accompanied 
by increased stability and productivity of labour, and therefore by 
a reduction in labour costs through reduced labour turnover and 
less expenditure on training new workers. It is also pointed out 
that it is not economical for an undertaking to operate its plant 
and equipment irregularly, producing at capacity levels during 
peak periods and operating at much lower levels or shutting down 
completely during slack periods. The introduction of an annual 
wage or guaranteed employment plan would encourage the stabili- 
sation of production and employment within a plant, and business 
would benefit by producing at a steadv rate instead of having its 
equipment lying idle from time to time. 

In the United States, the Fair Labor Standards Act of 25 June 
1938 gives partial exemption from its overtime pay provisions to 
those companies which sign union agreements guaranteeing 2,080 
(originally, 2,000) hours of work per year to their employees, 1.e., 
52 weeks of 40 hours each. Such companies need not pay overtime 
rates (time and a half) until the employees are required to work 
more than 12 hours a day or 56 hours a week.' Financial savings 
may also be made through the application of the ‘experience 
fating’’ provisions in the unemployment compensation laws of the 
‘various States. Under systems of experience rating, the unemploy- 
ment tax levied on employers is not uniform for all, but differential 
rates of taxes are fixed that vary with the amount of unemploy- 
ment for which each establishment is responsible.* 

While employers are willing to concede certain advantages of 
the annual wage, they frequently oppose it on grounds of im- 
practicability. They maintain that the compulsory payment of 
wages for twelve months would introduce an element of inflexibility 
and that business could not meet the costs involved. Since an an- 
nual wage can be successful only where the problem of employment 
stability has been largely solved, production would have to be 
scheduled on a regular basis throughout the year, and even where 
fairly regular markets make this possible, certain expenses are in- 
volved in obtaining supplies or otherwise arranging for production 
on a regular, rather than the customary seasonal, basis. - This prob- 





1 Cf. I.L.O.: Legislative Series, 1938, U.S.A. 1. The provision in question was 
«amended by an Act of 28 Oct. 1941 (cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, 
No. 5, May 1942, p. 570). 

2For a fuller account of these systems, see International Labour Review, 
Wol. XLIX, Nos. 4-5, Apr.-May 1944: “Unemployment Compensation in the 
United States”, by Ruth Reticker, pp. 451-452 and 468-470. 
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lem is present particularly in durable goods industries where the 
cyclical problem is also encountered. Another argument of em- 
ployers against annual wage plans is that they would create a pre- 
ferred class among workers, probably to the advantage of the 
organised workers strong enough to enforce their demands for the 
plan, and that it would also aggravate the sense of insecurity 
among those workers who were employed under other wage sys- 
tems. Even within a plant, as well as within an industry, there is 
the same danger that is inherent in seniority systems, namely, 
that, while a certain small group is protected, the existence of the 
plan concentrates a given volume of employment on certain per- 
sons. Referring to the recent demand for the annual wage ia the 
steel industry', the President of the United States Steel Corporation 
said: ‘‘We all want regularised production and income, but the 
adoption of the present proposal would increase unemployment 
and beat down income.’” 

Opposition to any scheme involving annual wages in high- 
paving industries has also come from trade unions which are un- 
willing to relinquish high hourly wages at an uncertain annual 
rate for annual income security. There is at the same time the fear 
that the guarantee of an annual wage may be used by employers. 
as a means of forcing lower wages on their employees. 


THE INTRODUCTION OF AN ANNUAL WaGE PLAN 


The operation of an annual wage plan requires regularisatiom of 
employment to the fullest extent possible. While a company may 
have no control over the influence of external fluctuations upom 
business conditions and employment, it can do much to smooth 
production and employment fluctuations within the plant itself. 
In the first place, each plan must be adapted to suit the particular 
business concerned and to reduce or eliminate the type of un- 
employment encountered, including casual unemployment andi 
seasonal fluctuations in employment whether these are due to 
variations in supply (for example, in the case of fruit and vegetable 
canning) or in demand (as in Christmas shopping) or to weather 
conditions (as in the building trades). Control over the demand 
for the product in question is most frequently the determining 
factor in achieving control over production and in turn over em- 
ployment. A degree, at least, of control over demand, may be 
secured after a study of distribution techniques, which requires an 
analysis of the market and the product to ascertain ways in which 
sales can be placed on a more regular basis. Business itself can 
help to regularise demand by a more careful planning and timing 
of its purchases of durable goods for additions to plant and equip- 
ment. 

Once demand has been regularised as much as possible, it will 
be necessary to co-ordinate production and selling. Various means 
may be used to regularise production and employment. To smooth 
out production peaks and depressions, a company can diversify 

1 See below, p. 56. 


? Benjamin J. Farrvess: ‘““A Guaranteed Annual Wage for Labor”, in New 
York Times, 15 Apr. 1945. 
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its regular line of production by adding side-lines and making new 
products. It can encourage more regular consumption by adverti- 
sing and by education of the customer, by its price policy, and by 
other means. More regular and constant production may in turn 
be achieved by producing for stock, and this may require the 
simplification and standardisation of certain products and less 
emphasis on the style factor. By means of research in seasonal 
industries, such as the building industry, methods may be found 
of performing work in off-seasons. Regularisation will also require 
the careful planning of production schedules; and to ensure steady 
employment, it may also be useful to arrange with other employers 
to dovetail labour requirements and to adopt central hiring me- 
thods.! 

The different tvpes of annual wage or guaranteed employment 
schemes and the possible variations of each constitute a safeguard 
for employers and enable them to offer guarantees without assuming 
too great financial responsibilities. The plans may vary coasider- 
ably with respect to their salient features: the amount of em- 
ployment guaranteed, the amount of guaranteed earnings, and the 
number of workers covered. The guarantees, therefore, may be for 
much less: than a full year’s work or pay and they may apply to 
only a part of the working force. Other specific safeguards are some- 
times incorporated into agreements, permitting modification of 
the plan should circumstances make it advisable or necessary: the 
guarantee may apply only as long as a specified cost to the em- 
ployer is not exceeded; it may be contingent upon business con- 
ditions or other factors beyond his control, such as fire, flood or 
strikes; and the employer may reserve the right to transfer em- 
ployees to other jobs when necessary to keep them at work. 

While the Fair Labor Standards Act encourages the regularisa- 
tion of employment, it acts at the same time as a deterrent to the 
adoption of annual wage plans in so far as the term ‘‘employed on 
an annual basis’ has been interpreted to mean employment for 
2,080 hours, or 52 weeks a year, at the regular rate of pay at which 
the worker is employed.2 These conditions make it virtually pro- 
hibitive to introduce an annual wage in industries where, owing 
partly to the fact that the workers are not employed on a year- 
round basis, the hourly rate is high, as in the building industry. 
Furthermore, as a protection for the workers, the labour laws of 
some States contain “prompt wage payment”’ clauses and thus pro- 
hibit the adoption of schemes under which: regular pay checks 
are ensured by withholding and crediting pay for extra hours 
during busy seasons and making the payment during slack seasons. 


ExIsTING PLANS 


Annual wage or guaranteed employment plans have not been 
very widely adopted in the United States and they apply to rela- 
tively few workers. The Bureau of Labor Statistics, in a study 





1Cf. Herman FELDMAN: Stabilising Jobs and Wages (New York, Harper & 
Bros., 1940), pp. 12-158. 

2 Cf. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF Laror, Wage and Hour Division, Interpretative 
Bulletin, No. 8: Collective Bargaining Agreements (Washington, D.C., Nov. 1940). 
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published early in 1945 of union agreements covering 8,000,000 
workers, found that only about 42,500 were affected by various 
forms of annual wage or guaranteed employment provisions." 
The reason that so few plans are in operation is that in general little 
attention has been given to the problems which they are designed to 
meet. The plans have therefore been adopted primarily by those 
companies or industries where employment is or can easily be made 
regular: they are most frequently found in consumers’ goods indus- 
tries and in the retail trade where demand is fairly steady or a 
regular market is assured, and they have very rarely been extended 
to industries or undertakings which have not yet found or sought 
methods of maintaining steady demand or production. 

In the plans examined in the Bureau of Labor Statistics study 
it was found that most of the workers covered by guarantees, or 
about 30,000, were employed in consumer goods, service or dis- 
tribution industries, and that about 90 per cent. of these workers 
received year-round guarantees. Most of these plans covered 
persons employed in retail and wholesale trade, principally in New 
York City. Of the 12,500 workers in manufacturing industries 
covered by guarantees, about half were guaranteed a full year’s 
wages or employment. An unqualified year-round guarantee to all 
or most workers applied in only a few agreements, but these in- 
cluded some of the largest companies providing guarantees. 


Two Examples of Annual Wage Plans 


Two outstanding examples of annual wage plans in manufac- 
turing industry are those in operation in the George A. Hormel 
and Company meat packing plant and in the Nunn-Bush Shoe 
Company. In both companies the union has full union-shop agree- 
ments, and both consider the co-operation of the union as an in- 
dispensable feature of their annual wage plans. 

In the case of the Hormel Company, the plan has been applied 
in a highly seasonal industry subject to chronically irregular em- 
ployment, since livestock marketings fluctuate widely at different 
times of the year. In these circumstances the company had nocon- 
trol over the supply of the product and had to approach the prob- 
lem at the production level. Each year the company schedules the 
annual total of production, and a work schedule is prepared for 
each department in terms of production-hours. If the employees in 
a department produce in a certain number of clock-hours more 
than is scheduled for them in production-hours — if, for example, 
in 20 hours they produce what was scheduled for 30 production- 
hours — they receive their regular basic pay plus the amount 
corresponding to the excess of production-hours over clock-hours, 
in this case, 10 hours’ pay. The basic weekly rate of pay is set at 
less than 40 times the hourly rate because it is impossible to budget 
a year’s production exactly in advance. 





1Cf. Monthly Labor Review, Apr. 1945, pp. 707-727: ““Guaranteed-Employ- 
ment and Annual-Wage Provisions in Union Agreements’’; see also NATIONAL 
War LasBor Boarp, Wage Stabilisation Division, Research and Statistics 
Report No. 25: Guaranteed Employment and Annual Wage Plans, by Alice Leonore 
NIELSEN (Washington, D.C., Aug. 1944). 
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Three basic methods are used to regularise employment. First, 
new employees are put in an ‘“‘extra gang”’ and are used to replace 
absentees and workers on vacation, and as extra help in peak sea- 
sons. When permanent replacements are needed, workers from 
the extra gang, who in this way have already had some training, 
are used. Secondly, extra skills are developed in gangs, and when 
necessary a whole gang can move over to a production job other 
than their own. Thirdly, arrangements are made whereby a de- 
partment can perform production operations other than its own 
work in order to help out during peak seasons. 

An unusual feature of the Hormel scheme is the joint earn- 
ings plan, instituted in 1939, which divides the joint earnings of 
labour and capital on a sliding-scale basis. Under the scheme, if 
after all expenses are met the regular weekly pay checks absorb 
all the rest of the income from sales, nothing is given to the stock- 
holders. When earnings improve, the employees get more; as 
earnings increase further, however, the share to the employees 
diminishes as the share to the stockholders increases.' 

Evidence of the advantages of the annual wage to the com- 
munity is shown in a case study made in 1941 of the town of Austin, 
Minnesota, where the Hormel meat packing plant is located.? While 
it is recognised that the conclusions of the study of one locality 
must necessarily be tentative, nevertheless it is interesting to 
observe that improved prosperity of the town coincided with the 
application of the plan. The changed buying habits of the workers, 
arising from a regular and secure income, are considered responsible 
for the sustained building activity, the increased purchases of 
household appliances and cars, and the generally improved business 
conditions during the period 1936-1941, by which time the plan had 
become established. 

In the Nunn-Bush Shoe Company’s plan, nearly all workers 
with at least two years’ service are entitled to receive 52 pay 
checks a year. Under this plan, in order to regularise employment, 
shoes are produced for stock when sales fall off. A unique feature 
of the plan is that the amount of earnings varies with economic 
conditions and with the value of the product sold. A predetermined 
percentage (usually about 20 per cent.) of the wholesale value of 
the shoes produced is put into a share-production fund from which 
all wage payments except those for overtime are made. The em- 
ployees’ drawing account, from which the weekly payments are 
made, is determined by assigning to each worker a differential rate 
based on the skill required for his job, the long-term volume of his 
production, and the quality of his work. This differential is then 
multiplied by a figure, called the multiplier, which varies, not 
according to the hours worked, but according to the total volume 
of shoes produced, the price received for the shoes, and the efficiency 
of the plant during the period. In this way the employees’ earnings 
are automatically affected by business conditions. 





1Cf. George A. Hormet & Co.: The |\Hormel Annual Wage, Wage Incentive, 
and Joint Earnings Plans (Austin, Minnesota, 1943); and Herman FELDMAN, 
op. cit., pp. 184-185. 

2 Jack CHERNICK and George C. HELLICKSON: Guaranteed Annual Wages 
(Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1945), pp. 116 et seg. 
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To provide during periods of prosperity against future declines 
in business activitv, a scheme was established in 1943 whereby in- 
dividual earnings were apportioned every four weeks, and each 
worker had to carry a reserve fund not less than 200 times his 
differential rate. At the end of every four weeks the worker is 
given a statement showing in detail the amount of his earnings for 
that period, how much he drew, and what his reserve is. If the re- 
serve is more than he had contracted to carry, he is given a check 
for the balance; if it is less, no additional check is given for that 
period.' 


A Guaranteed Employment Plan 


A notable example of a guaranteed employment plan in manu- 
facturing industry is that of the Procter & Gamble Company. To 
provide the stable production necessary to such a plan, the com- 
pany had to co-ordinate its sales and production, for although the 
soap and edible oil products it manufactured were consumed at 
a regular rate throughout the year, its sales fluctuated widely from 
month to month. It was decided, therefore, to change the sales 
policy of the company in order to lay the basis for regular pro- 
duction and employment. By selling direct to retailers and by 
making other shifts in sales policy, the company was able to arrange 
its production schedules so as to achieve regular employment. The 
plan, which has been ia operation for 25 years, guaraatees all 
permanent employees paid by the hour who have worked with 
the company for two vears employment for 48 weeks a vear less 
time lost by reason of holiday closing, disability due to sickness or 
accident, voluntary absence, and certain emergencies, such as 
floods, fires, and strikes. The company, however, has the right to 
transfer employees to lower paid work, to limit the hours of work 
to 75 per cent. of the established hours per week whenever such 
action seems justified, and to discharge an employee at any time. 
The company also reserves the right to withdraw the guarantee at 
any of its factories or to terminate or modify the agreement at any 
time.2. It should be noted that this plan was initiated, and is 
operated, by management alone. 


The Annual Wage in the Building Industry 


The importance of the building industry and the violent seasonal 
fluctuations in employment make the introduction of an annual 
wage in this industry particularly desirable. However, even when 
the problems of planning production on a year-round basis and of 
stabilised employment are solved, it is anticipated that two further 
obstacles will remain: the reluctance of labour to accept a lower 
wage rate in return for an annual wage; and the unwillingness of 
the contractor to take the financial risks involved in stabilising 
employment. Despite these difficulties, an annual wage has been 
proved practicable by one construction company in Wisconsin. 

1Cf. Nunn-BusH: The Nunn-Bush Share the Production Plan (as evolved to 


March 1, 1944) (Milwaukee, 1944). 
* Cf. Monthly Labor Review, loc. cit. 
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Seasonal unemployment was reduced by the introduction of winter 
work, which was undertaken by the company at prices lower than 
at other seasons. It was found that the employees averaged 20 
per cent. higher wages than before employment was regularised, 
and also that their opposition to the use of mechanical equipment 
disappeared once they were assured a regular annual income.' 


THe DEMAND FOR THE ANNUAL WAGE 


In the spring of 1944 the United Steel Workers of America 
(C.1.0.) asked for an annual guaranteed wage in the steel industry. 
The union demanded a guarantee of a minimum weekly wage 
based on 40 hours’ work each week for 52 weeks, and maintained 
that the industry could reduce its operations to 75 per cent. of 
capacity on a 40-hour week and fully utilise all its employees (at 
the spring 1944 level). Recognising that planned production for 
sales must be an integral part of such a plan, the union contended 
that the industry was able to produce for anticipated sales and did 
not have to wait for orders. ‘“‘For 75 per cent. of its finished steel 
output”’, the President of the union asserted, ‘‘the steel industry 
does not produce custom-made, but can actually produce in anti- 
cipation of orders.’” 

Spokesmen for the steel industry pointed out that only in six 
years from 1920 to 1941 inclusive did the industry average as much 
as 75 per cent. of capacity and that in six other years it averaged 
less than 40 per cent. Furthermore, as the industry has expanded 
since 1941, 75 per cent. of capacity would involve a much greater 
output than formerly.’ It was maintained that if the union’s de- 
mands were granted and orders fell to 1936-1939 levels, the com- 
panies would have stock in hand to the value of $2,700 million 
accumulating each year; on the other hand, if they employed only 
enough man-hours to produce the amount that was saleable, and 
paid for the unused hours at the then existing rates, the cost of the 
unneeded workers would be $283.5 million a year. The industry 
contended that its problem lay in the cyclical buying habits of its 
customers rather than in seasonal fluctuations, and that the cus- 
tomers would have to stabilise their purchases before any annual 
wage plan could be adopted, since the industry could not produce 
for stock in anticipation of orders but produced primarily to meet 
a wide variety of specifications required in varying quantities. 

The National War Labor Board did not order the inclusion of 
the guaranteed wage in the contract under discussion, but recom- 
mended that a study should be made of the subject. Since then, 
however, an agreement containing a guarantee of 1,200 hours of 
work a year has been signed with one company in the steel industry.§ 
Although the agreement does not guarantee a full year’s work, a 





1 Cf. Herman FELDMAN, op. cit., p. 283, 

?Philip Murray: The Guaranteed Annual Wage (Pittsburgh, Pa., United 
Steelworkers of America, 1945). 

3 Statement of Bradford B. SMITH with regard to'the guaranteed wage before 
the National War Labor Board Steel Panel, 18 May 1944. 

4 Conference Board Management Record, Oct. 1944, p. 288. 

5 Wildman Manufacturing Compary, Norristown, Pemrtvente. 
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combination of a 30-week guarantee of 40 hours’ work a week pro- 
vided by the company, together with a right to 20 weeks’ unem- 
ployment compensation provided by the State in which the com- 
pany’s plant is located, secures for the workers a definite income for 
a year. It is considered that this kind of compromise arrangement, 
with employers and Government sharing responsibility, might set a 
pattern for providing workers with a guaranteed annual wage.' 

The demand for an annual wage has become a feature of general 
C.1.0. policy in all industries. For example, the Vice-President of 
the United Automobile Workers of America (C.I.O.), in presenting 
the case for the annual wage, said: 


Besides being a powerful incentive to maintain capacity operations and a 
spur to labour morale and productivity through removal of lay-off fears, it offers 
the expectation of a continually growing market by placing pay cheques regularly 
in the hands of millions of American workers who are the great consumers of the 
products of this country’s assembly lines.? 


Support from business has come from the 1944 President of the 
Chamber of Commerce. Urging business men to study the means 
of regularising employment in their industries, he remarked that 
“those concerns that have worked out greater job stability have 
found that it is good business’’. He recommended exploration of 
the annual wage techniques already applied by various employers 
in order to find some way of applying the annual wage to particular 
enterprises.* 


The American Management Association, in a report on annual 
wages, concluded that: 


. the scope for stabilisation is greater than may generally be thought. 
Sixty per cent. of America's working force is in non-durable goods and service 
industries, most of which are relatively stable. The opportunities towards a 
fuller and more efficient working of private enterprise should not be lightly 
cast aside.‘ 


The Eleventh National Conference on Labor Legislation, 
which was convened by the Secretary of Labor in December 1944 
and was attended by Governors’ delegates from 36 States, passed 
a resolution endorsing the principle of the annual wage and urging 
the Department of Labor ‘‘to survey the experience of those com- 
panies which have inaugurated such systems, analvse the problems 
and advantages, and make available information which will assist 
labour and management to co-operate in extending the principles 
to other industries’’.’ 


1 Cf. Labor Relations Reporter, Vol. 16, No. 23, 6 Aug. 1945, p. 784; Business 
Week, 18 Aug. 1945, pp. 99-102. 

? Walter P. ReuTHER: “Our Fears of Abundance’’, in New York Times, 
16 Sept. 1945. 

*BuREAU OF NATIONAL AFFarRs, INC.: Daily Report on Labor Problems, 
Manpower Control, Wage and Salary Regulations, No. 242 (Washington, 1944). 

* AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION, Research Report, No. 8: Annual 
Wages and Employment Stabilization Techniques (New York, 1945), p. 50. 

*U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LaBor, Bulletin No. 72: Reports of Committees and 
Resolutions Adopted by the Eleventh National Conference on Labor Legislation, 
December 12, 13 and 14, 1944. 
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Finally, on the above-mentioned recommendation of the Na- 
tional War Labor Board in its report on the steel industry case, 
President Roosevelt in March 1945 asked the Advisory Board of 
the Office of War Mobilization, which includes representatives of 
business, labour, agriculture, and the Government, to undertake 
a study of existing wage guarantee plans and make recommenda- 
tions. A committee was appointed for the purpose and the study 
was begun during the summer of 1945. It will be divided into two 
parts: one section will consist of a factual analysis of existing plans 
and of important proposals, and the other will be the result of the 
testimony of spokesmen both in favour of and opposed to the 
annual wage. The report is expected to provide valuable informa- 
tion as to the practicability of the introduction of the annual wage 
in American industry. Any plans guaranteeing wages or employ- 
ment, however, must be fitted into plans for stabilising employ- 
ment, as guarantees mean little if employment is not at the same 
time stabilised at fairly high levels. The study of the annual wage 
may therefore be extended to include methods of production and 
employment stabilisation, and it will in this way be useful in the 
current discussion of plans for maintaining high levels of employ- 
ment. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


THE MARITIME PREPARATORY TECHNICAL CONFERENCE 
oF THE I.L.O. 


The Maritime Preparatory Technical Conference convened 
by the Governing Body of the International Labour Office was held 
in Copenhagen from 15 November to 1 December 1945. It was 
attended by delegations from the twenty countries invited to send 
representatives, and it concluded its discussions by the adoption 
of preliminary texts for nine draft Conventions, two draft Re- 
commendations, and two resolutions. A brief account of the 
meeting is given below. 

The first step towards holding this Conference was taken at a 
session of the Joint Maritime Commission of the International 
Labour Office held in London from 8 to 12 January 1945.'! That 
meeting was devoted to a general survey of conditions of employ- 
ment in the merchant marine and had before it the proposals for 
an International Seafarers’ Charter framed by the International 
Transport Workers’ Federation and the International Mercantile 
Marine Officers’ Association. The Commission was unanimous in 
its view that every effort should be made to secure the widest 
possible effective agreement among maritime countries to ensure 
the best practicable conditions of employment for seafarers, and 
regarded the proposals in the Charter as a valuable contribution 
to this end. 

On the recommendation of the Joint Maritime Commission, the 
Governing Body, at its 94th Session in January 1945?, decided that 
a Preparatory Tripartite Technical Conference of maritime coun- 
tries should be held towards the end of 1945 — 


To consider, with a view to the formulation of international minimum stan- 
dards, the following subjects: 
I. @ Wages; hours of work on board ship; manning; 
(b) Leave; 
(c) Accommodation on board ship; 
(d) Food and catering; 
(e) Recognition of seafarers’ organisations; 
- (f) Social insurance; 
(g) Continuous employment; 
(hk) Entry, training and promotion. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 6, June 1945, p. 754. 
2 Idem, Vol. LI, No. 4, Apr. 1945, p. 483. 
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It was understood that the items listed under II were included 
provisionally and would not be dealt with unless it was considered 
that the special committees to which they were referred had made 
sufficient progress in their preliminary consideration. These com- 
mittees, dealing respectively with (a) social insurance, and (0) con- 
tinuous employment and entry, training and promotion, met in 
July 1945. Both committees were, at the request of the Com- 
mission itself, tripartite in composition, the Governments of a 
number of maritime countries having accepted an invitation to 
nominate experts to assist in their work. The committees recog- 
nised that it was not their function to draw any final conclusions 
or make formal recommendations, but to examine and report upon 
the subjects referred to them from the point of view of the prac- 
ticability of the formulation of international standards. They had 
before them documents prepared by the International Labour 
Office to assist them in their discussions, and the proceedings took 
the form of an exchange of information and views on the various 
problems. The committees adopted reports summarising their dis- 
cussions which were submitted to the Maritime Preparatory Con- 
ference, where it was decided that the matters in question had been 
adequately studied and could therefore be dealt with by the Con- 
ference. 

The Governing Body also decided to convene a maritime session 
of the International Labour Conference to meet early in 1946, and 
to place on the agenda of that session, for consideration under the 
single-discussion procedure, the questions appearing in the terms 
of reference of the preparatory meeting, subject to the reservation 
already made in respect of the items listed under II on the agenda. 


Composition of the Conference. 


The Governing Body had decided at its 94th and 95th Sessions that the 
Governments of the following 20 States Members should be invited to send re- 
resentatives to the Preparatory Conference: United States of America, Argentine 
Rapabile, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, Denmark, Finland, 
France, United Kingdom, Greece, India, the Netherlands, Norway, Poland, 
Portugal, Sweden, and Yugoslavia. 

It had also agreed that the delegation from each country should comprise 
one Government representative, one shipowners’ representative, and one sea- 
farers’ representative, together with advisers, and that any member of the Joint 
Maritime Commission who was not a member of his nationa! delegation might 
attend the meeting in an advisory capacity. The Governing Body also appointed 
a delegation of three members to represent it at the Conference: Mr. W. Bjérck 
for the Government group, Mr. D. S. Erulkar for the employers’ group, and Mr. 
K. Nordahl for the workers’ group. 

All the countries which had been invited sent delegations, 16 of which were 
complete tripartite delegations. A total of 194 delegates and advisers participated 
in the deliberations of the Conference and its various committees. 

The Conference held seven plenary sittings, mainly devoted to considering 
the reports from the committees. Eventually, as stated above, it adopted pre- 
liminary texts for nine draft Conventions, two draft Recommendations, and 


two resolutions. 


Proceedings. 

At the invitation of the Danish Government, the Conference was held in 
Copenhagen, where it opened on 15 November 1945. At the first sitting, the 
Conference, on the proposal of Sir Gilmore Jenkins (Government delegate, 
United Kingdom), unanimously elected Mr. Gustav Rasmussen, Foreign Minister 
of Denmark, President of the Conference. Mr. E. Deckers (shipowners’ delegate, 
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Belgium) and Mr. E. Ehlers (seafarers’ delegate, France) were elected Vice- 
Presidents. The Conference also set up a General Purposes Committee and 
separate committees to deal with the various items on its very heavy agenda. 

In his opening speech, the President, after welcoming the members of the 
Conference to Denmark on behalf of the Danish Government, said that the 
International Labour Office had performed a great work by organising the Con- 
ference and preparing the reports. He thought it might be too optimistic to 
expect agreement on a!] the questions te be discussed, but the deliberations of 
the Conference would mark a step forward towards solution of the various prob- 
lems, all of which were of great importance to the shipping industry. 

The war had involved a thorough revision of points of view formerly held 
concerning the problems of the working conditions and social position of seafarers. 
It was necessary that they should be given conditions equal to the standards en- 
joyed by workers ashore, and the wishes of the seafarers in this respect had been 
made known to the members of the Conference through the International Sea- 
farers’ Charter. In view of the special conditions under which the shipping in- 
dustry was carried on as compared with industry ashore, it was the task a the 
Conference to determine the extent to which these objectives could be attained. 
Although this was a preparatory Conference and final decisions were to be made 
by a special maritime session of the International Labour Conference, the results 
ys the present Conference would be of great importance in the future development 
of the shipping industry in the different countries. He sincerely hoped that the 
Conference would succeed in its task. 


Wages; Hours; Manning. 


This subject was the most difficult and probably the most important question 
on the agenda, and the committee working on the problems involved held, in all, 
23 sittings. In view of the scope and complexity of the subjects under considera- 
tion, and especially because a new and fundamental question — the fixing of an 
international minimum wage for seafarers — had been added to the question of 
hours of work and manning, it was not to be expected that complete agreement 
could be reached at this stage. However, the amendments submitted to the pre- 
liminary text prepared by the Internationa! Labour Office and the discussions to 
which they gave rise served a very useful purpose in making plain the views held 
by the different groups. The Conference felt, therefore, that, although the pro- 
visional text it adopted for a draft Convention might not represent a wide mea- 
sure of agreement, it did mark the first stage in what must necessarily be difficult 
progress towards securing general agreement. The Conference was, however, 
convinced that general agreement on minimum standards was ia the highest 
degree desirable in the interests of seafarers and of the shipping industry. 

The preliminary text for a draft Convention which the Coiemnin finally 
adopted thus represents a compromise between very divergent views. The 
results were usually arrived at by voting and passed by only a slight majority, 
with many delegates abstaining. They therelere ont to reflect at times the 
views of the seafarers and at times those of the shipowners, and there is thus a lack 
of harmony in the text finally adopted. It is hoped that it will be possible at the 
forthcoming maritime session to produce a more balanced text which will prove 
generally acceptable. 

The draft instrument adopted at Copenhager lays down an international 
minimum wage for an able seaman of £18, and as a basis for the regulation of 
hours of work reaffirms the principle of the 8-hour day. It also limits the amount 
of overtime which may be permitted, and provides that excessive hours of over- 
time work should be compensated for by time off in port. In regard to manning, 
on which there was no detailed discussion, a general provision was adopted that 
the manning of ships should, while conforming to international regulations on 
safety at sea, be such as to permit of the working hours laid down in the pro 
instrument. 


Leave. 


The preliminary text of a draft Convention adopted on this subject is a step 
forward from the Holidays with Pay (Sea) Convention of 1936. It proposes that 
officers should be granted 18 working days’ annual leave with pay and other 
members of the crew 12 working days’ annual leave with pay. The proposed text 
also provides that proportionate leave should be granted <fter one month of 
service. 
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Accommodation. 


In the case of accommodation on board ship, the preliminary text of a draft 
Convention was also adopted. This text represents considerable progress as com- 
pared with the regulations in force in most maritime countries, although it may 
not constitute any great advance on the conditions already existing in the best 
ships. It does, however, specify a limit to the number of seamen who may be 
housed in one room and a minimum floor space per person which mark a con- 
siderable advance on existing regulations and more or less meet the demands put 
forward in the International Seafarers’ Charter. It provides for a greater number 
of washing facilities and bathrooms, and also for recreational spaces and facilities 
for washing and drying clothes. In general, the text takes into account the very 
important fact that the ship is the seafarer’s home for a great part of his life and 
that consequently the living accommodation should be as healthy and pleasant 
as possible. The text also provides for the gradual improvement of accommoda- 
tion in existing ships wherever this is reasonably practicable. 


Food and Catering. 


On this subject preliminary texts for two draft Conventions were adopted. 
In view of the almost complete absence of national laws or regulations to guide 
it, the Conference was content to lay down two general principles: the first pro- 
vides for the setting up in every maritime country of a central authority re- 
sponsible for promoting a proper standard of food supply and catering service in 
its seagoing ships; the second lays down that no person should be employed as a 
ship’s cook unless he holds a certificate of qualification. When these are put into 
force, they are expected to contribute greatly to improving the health and well- 
being of seafarers. 


Recognition of Seafarers’ Organisations. 

The Conference proposed a resolution which affirmed the principle that ship- 
owners and seafarers have a right to organise themselves, free from compulsion 
or improper influence from outside. It emphasised the need for mutual recogni- 
tion by the organisations and the value of collective bargaining as a means of 
achieving satisfactory regulation of conditions of employment. It also urged 
Governments to consult the organisations on the drafting of laws and regulations 
affecting their members and to collaborate with them in the application of such 
laws or regulations. It recognised the desirability for such organisations to be 
associated with the organisation and administration of institutions in which both 
shipowners and seafarers have a common interest. 


Social Insurance. 


On this subject the Conference adopted two preliminary texts for draft Con- 
ventions, one concerning social security, the other concerning seafarers’ pensions. 
The first text covers all seafarers and provides for their insurance against sickness, 
accident and death, as well as against unemployment and old age where indus- 
trial workers also enjoy that protection. The preliminary text concerning pen- 
sions provides for an alternative system of pensions at different ages. Among the 
provisions contained in the texts is one for the payment of full wages for at least 12 
weeks in case of sickness abroad, which is a great improvement on what is pro- 
vided for in many countries, and one for pensions specifically related to wages and 
length of service at the age of 55 or 60 years. 

A preliminary text for a draft Recommendation was adopted which invites 
States Members to enter into reciprocal agreements to ensure the protection of 
seafarers who are not resident in the country of registration of their ship. 


Entry, Training and Promotion. 


In this case preliminary texts for two draft Conventions, one draft Recom- 
mendation, and two resolutions were adopted. 

These instruments indicate the minimum conditions to be fulfilled by all 
those who wish to become seamen, and also provide for a system of certificates of 
qualification for able seamen. In addition iw recommend certain principles as 
to the organisation of training systems. 

The Conference, in one of the resolutions, urged the maritime Members of 
the Organisation who had not already done so to give early consideration to the 
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desirability of ratifying the Minimum Age (Sea) Convention (Revised), 1936. In 
the other, it recommended that each maritime country should maintain a register 
of seafarers. 


Continuous Employment. 


The Conference stressed the importance of this problem, but as the only 
existing experience was based on pool systems operating under wartime condi- 
tions it was considered that the time was not yet ripe for international regula- 
tions. The Conference therefore merely laid down in a resolution the principle 
that all States Members should consider the desirability of a system to ensure 
regularity and continuity of employment. As Governments, shipowners, and 
seafarers in several countries are collaborating in preparing national schemes for 
continuous employment, a Convention on the subject is contemplated in the near 
future on the basis of the experience that will thus be gained. 


Ciosing Speeches. 

At the closing session the President and other officers of the Conference, in 
reviewing its results, stressed the conciliatory spirit in which the deliberations had 
been carried on. They felt that on practically all the questions before it the Con- 
ference had achieved a great measure of success, and they believed that a good 
and secure foundation had been laid for the international regulation of seafarers’ 
social standards. They felt sure that the Copenhagen meeting would prove a 
useful stepping stone to the success of the final Conference in Seattle. 

Expressions of thanks were extended to the Danish Government for its invi- 
tation to hold the Conference in Copenhagen at a time when its territory had only 
just been freed from occupation. Tribute was also paid to the Danish Govern- 
ment and people for their hospitality, the excellent way in which the arrange- 
ments for the Conference had been organised, and for the great part the Govern- 
ment had played in making the Conference a success. 


RATIFICATION BY YUGOSLAVIA OF THE MAINTENANCE 
oF MIGRANTS’ PENSION RIGHTS CONVENTION 


On 4 January 1946 the Secretary-General of the League of 
Nations registered the ratification by Yugoslavia of the Convention 
(No. 48) concerning the establishment of an international scheme 
for the maintenance of rights under invalidity, old-age and widows’ 
and orphans’ insurance, which was adopted by the International 
Labour Conference at its 19th Session (1935). 


This brings to 914 the total number of ratifications of international labour 
Conventions so far registered. 


CANADA AND THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 
House oF Commons APPROVAL OF Two CONVENTIONS 


On 23 November 1945 the Canadian House of Commons passed 
resolutions approving the two following Conventions, adopted by 
the International Labour Conference at its 16th (1932) and 24th 
(1938) Sessions respectively: Convention (No. 32) concerning the 
protection against accidents of workers employed in loading or 
unloading ships (revised 1932); Convention (No. 63) concerning 
statistics of wages and hours of work in the principal mining and 
manufacturing industries, including building and construction, 
and in agriculture. (Convention No. 32 is the revision of an earlier 
Conveation on the same subject adopted by the Conference in 
1929.) A summary of the proceedings which led to the House of 
Commons decision is given below. 


The resolutions for the approval of these Conventions were presented to the 
House by the Minister of Labour, on 22 October 1945. After discussion, the 
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House referred them to its Standing Committee on External Affairs for exami- 
nation and report.! 

The Committee discussed the provisions of the two Conventions in relation 
to existing Canadian legislation and practice, and heard a statement by the 
Minister, who explained that while in countries like Canada, which have federal 
and provincial jurisdictions, there were difficulties in connection with the accept- 
ance of international obligations under labour Conventions, in the case of the 
two Conventions under consideration no difficulties existed, as their subject 
matter was strictly within federal jurisdiction. Evidence was also given before 
the Committee by various officials from the Government departments con- 
cerned with the questions dealt with by the Conventions. 

With regard to the Protection against Accidents (Dockers) Convention, it 
was stated that the legislation now in force by which it would be applied was the 
Canada Shipping Act of 1934 (in effect on 1 August 1936), supplemented by regu- 
lations of 14 December 1938 as amended on 19 February 1943, and that this 
legislation fully complied with the requirements of the Convention. 

The Committee gave consideration at several sittings to the provisions of the 
Convention concerning wages and hours statistics and the ability of the Cana- 
dian Government to icon statistics which would satisfy its provisions. Repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Labour and the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
giving evidence before the Committee, called attention to the Statistics Act and 
the Labour Department Act, which authorise them to compile and publish sta- 
tistics, and confirmed a statement by the Minister that the statistics of wages 
and hours of work collected by the Bureau of Statistics complied with the terms of 
the Convention. 

In response to an invitation by the Committee to the Acting Director of the 
International Labour Office, the Chief of the Office’s Safety Section was deputed 
to appear before the Committee. At the Chairman’s request, he explained in 
some detail the Constitution and functions of the International Labour Organi- 
sation and gave an account of the working of the international labour Conven- 
tions, calling attention in particular to the obligations for Member States in- 
volved in their ratification. He also discussed with the Committee various 


ag in connection with the practical application in Canada of Convention 
oO 


by. aoe 

On 12 November 1945 the Committee presented its report to the House of 
Commons, with a recommendation that the resolutions proposing approval of 
the two Conventions under consideration should be a. With regard to 
Convention No. 32, however, the Committee came to the conclusion that the 
present inspection service in Canada was not adequate to ensure satisfactory en- 
forcement of the measure implementing it, and included the following observa- 
tions in its report: 

As regards the inspection of tackle and gear at Canadian ports, particularly 
the safety measures involved in the protection of workers engaged in the 
loading and unloading of ships, and in order that Canada may carry out in 
full the provisions of Convention No. 32 in this respect, your Committee re- 
commends that the Government consider the advisability of increasing the 
number of inspectors, and of providing for a more adequate remuneration of 
inspectors commensurate with their qualifications, duties and responsibilities.” 


The presentation of the Committee's report to the House on 23 November 
1945 resulted, after a short debate, in a motion by the Minister of Labour to 
approve Conventions Nos. 32 and 63 as reported from the Standing Committee 
on External Affairs. As already stated, this motion was agreed to by the House.* 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE OFFICE 


REPORTS FOR THE 28TH (MARITIME) SESSION OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
Laspour CONFERENCE 


The Office has recently published reports on seven items, dealing 
with various aspects of seafarers’ employment, which have been 


1The original proposal to approve Convention No. 32, pugentegy to ratification, was 
made in 1935, but action was not completed owing to a flaw in procedure. The question was again 
raised in 1939, but the parliamentary session ended (June) before any action could be taken. 
Cieains Committee on External Affairs, Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence, No. 2, 30 Oct. 1945, 


Pp. 





2 Votes and Proceedings of the House of Commons, No. 47, 12 Nov. 1945, p. 251. 
* House of Commons Debates, Vol. LX XXIV, No. 56, 23 Nov. 1945, pp. 2518-2520. 
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placed on the agenda of the 28th Session of the International 
Labour Conference, due to open at Seattle on 6 June 1946. For 
further particulars, see the ‘‘Bibliography”’ section." 


PROTECTION OF CHILDREN AND YOUNG WORKERS 


In preparation for the 29th Session of the International Labour 
Conference, opening at Montreal on 19 September 1946, the Office 
has published a questionnaire on the above subject, forming the 
third item on the agenda, which is considered under the two heads 
of: (a2) medical fitness for employment (young workers); and (0) re- 
striction of night work of children and young persons (non-industrial 
occupations). Particulars are given in the “‘Bibliography”’ section.' 


SaFEety 1n Dock Work 


A note on the volume recently published by the Office under the 
above title is given in the ‘‘Bibliography”’ section.' 


LEGISLATIVE SERIES 


The quarterly instalment of the Legislative Series for October- 
December 1945 has just been published. 


This instalment contains reprints and translations of legislative measures in 
the Argentine Republic, Belgium, Canada, France, Greece, India, Luxembourg, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Spain, Sweden, and the United Kingdom. 

Special reference may be made to the Argentine Decree respecting pre- 
ventive and curative medical services, the Belgian Order respecting economic 
organisation, the French Ordinance respecting manpower services, the Greek 
Act respecting collective agreements for seamen, the Netherlands Decree re- 
specting industrial rehabilitation, the Swedish Domestic Service Act, and the 
United Kingdom Acts respecting wages councils and family allowances. 
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Tue UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND 
CULTURAL ORGANISATION 


The Constitution of a United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organisation, together with an Instrument establish- 
ing a Preparatory Commission to make arrangements for the first 
session of the General Conference of the Organisation, were drawn 
up by a United Nations conference which met in London from 1 to 
16 November 1945. 


The conference, known as the United Nations Conference for the Establish- 
ment of an Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation, was attended by 
representatives of 44 Governments? and by observers representing the Inter- 





1 See below, p. 146. 

2 The Governments of the Argentine Republic, Australia, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, 
Chile, China, Colombia, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, 
France, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, India, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Liberia, Luxembourg, Mexico, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, Peru, Philippines, Poland, Salvador, 
Saudi Arabia, Syria, Turkey, Union of South Africa, United Kingdom, United States, Uruguay, 
Venezuela (represented by an observer), and Yugoslavia. 
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national Labour Organisation and certain other intergovernmental organisations, 
and was presided over by Miss Ellen Wilkinson, Minister of Education of the 
United Kingdom. It was convened by the British Government in association 
with the French Government, and had before it draft proposals prepared by the 
Conference of Allied Ministers of Education in co-operation with the Govern- 
ment of the United States', a draft Constitution prepared by the Government of 
France?, and proposals put forward by other Governments and by various bodies 
and organisations. 

The Constitution of the new Organisation is to come into force when it has 
been accepted by 20 of its signatories, and the Organisation, which is to have its 
seat in Paris, is to be brought into relation with the United Nations, as soon as 

racticable, as one of the specialised agencies referred to in Article 57 of the 
United Nations Charter. 

Immediately following the London conference, on 16 November, the Pre- 

paratory Educational, Scientific and Cultural Commission met to begin its work. 


Purposes and Functions. 


The purpose of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organisation (UNESCO) is ‘‘to contribute to peace and security by promoting 
collaboration among the nations through education, science and culture in order 
to further universal respect for justice, for the rule of law, and for the human 
rights and fundamental freedoms which are affirmed for the peoples of the world, 
— distinction of race, sex, language or religion, by the Charter of the United 

ations’’. 

To this end the Organisation will collaborate in advancing the mutual know- 
ledge and understanding of all peoples through all means of mass communication; 
will give fresh impulse to popular education and to the spread of culture, among 
other ways, “‘by instituting collaboration among the nations to advance the ideal 
of equality of educational opportunity without regard to race, sex or any dis- 
tinctions, economic or social’’; and will maintain, increase, and diffuse knowledge 
by assuring the conservation and protection of the world’s inheritance of books, 
works of art, and monuments of history and science, by encouraging co-operation 
among the nations in all branches of intellectual activity, and by initiating 
methods of international co-operation calculated to give the people of all coun- 
tries access to the printed and published materials produced by any of them. 
The Organisation is prohibited from intervening in matters which are essentially 
within the domestic jurisdiction of the States Members. 


Membership. 


Membership of the United Nations Organisation (UNO) will carry with it the 
right to membership of UNESCO. Members suspended from the exercise of the 
rights of eng Saye > of UNO will, upon the request of the latter body, be sus- 
pended from the rights of UNESCO. Members expelled from UNO cease to be 
members of UNESCO. 

States not members of UNO may be admitted to membership of UNESCO, 
upon recommendation of the Executive Board (referred to below), by a two- 
thirds majority vote of the General Conference. 


Organs. 
The Organisation will include a General Conference, an Executive Board, 

and a Secretariat. 
The General Conference, which is to meet annually in a location varying from 
ear to year, is to consist of not more than five representatives of each State 
ember of the Organisation, selected after consultation with the national com- 
mission if established (see below), or with educational, scientific, and cultural 
bodies. It is to determine the policies of the Organisation; may summon inter- 
national conferences on education, the sciences and humanities, and the dissemi- 
nation of knowledge; and may adopt recommendations (by a simple majority of 
the Member States present and voting) and conventions (by a two thirds ma- 
jority) which must be submitted by Member States within one year to their com- 

petent authorities. 
1 Conference of Allied Ministers of Education: Draft Proposals for i _arccae, and Cultural 


Organisation of the United Nations (London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1945). 
2 Conférence des Nations Unies pour la Coopération Intellectuelle: Projet francais (Paris, Impri- 


merie Nationale, 1945). 
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The General Conference is to advise the United Nations Organisation on the 
educational, scientific, and cultural aspects of matters of concern to the latter. 

The Executive Board, which is responsible for the execution of the programme 
adopted by the Conference and for preparing its agenda and programme of work, 
is to consist of 18 members dental for three-year terms by the General Con- 
ference from among the delegates appointed by the Member States, together 
with the President of the Conference sitting ex officio in an advisory capacity. 
In electing the members of the Executive Board, the General Conference must 
endeavour to include persons competent in the arts, the humanities, the sciences, 
education, and the diffusion of ideas, and qualified by their experience and 
capacity to fulfill the administrative and executive duties of the Board. It must 
also have regard to the diversity of cultures and a balanced geographical dis- 
tribution. Not more than one national of any Member State may serve on the 
Board at any one time, the President of the Conference excepted. Elected 
members are eligible for a second term, but are not to serve consecutively for 
more than two terms. 

The Secretariat is to consist of a Secretary-General nominated by the Exe- 
cutive Board and appointed-by the Conference, together with such staff as may 
be required. 


National Co-operating Bodies. 


Each Member State is to make such arrangements as suit its particular con- 
ditions for the purpose of associating its principal bodies interested in educational, 
scientific, and cultural matters with the work of the Organisation, preferably by 
the formation of a national commission broadly representative of the Govern- 
ment and such bodies. 

National commissions or national co-operating bodies, where they exist, will 
act in an advisory capacity to their respective delegations to the General Con- 
ference and to their Governments in matters relating to the Organisation and will 
function as agencies of liaison in all matters of interest to it. 


Budget. 


The General Conference is to approve and give final effect to the budget and 
to the apportionment of financial responsibility among the States Members of 
the Organisation, subject to such arrangement with the United Nations as may 
be provided in the agreement to be entered into with the latter. 


Relations with the United Nations Organisation. 


The Organisation is to be brought into relation with UNO as soon as prac- 
ticable, as one of the specialised agencies referred to in Article 57 of the United 
Nations Charter. This relationship is to be effected through an agreement with 
UNO under Article 63 of the Charter, the agreement to be subject to the approval 
of the General Conference of UNESCO. The agreement is to provide for effective 
co-operation between the two Organisations in the pursuit of their common pur- 
poses, and at the same time to recognise the autonomy of UNESCO within the 
fields of its competence as defined in its Constitution. The agreement may, 
among other matters, provide for the approval and financing of the budget of 
UNESCO by the General Assembly of the United Nations. 


Relations with Other Specialised International Organisations and Agencies. 


The Organisation may co-operate with other specialised intergovernmental 
organisations and agencies whose interests and activities are related to its pur- 
poses. To this end the Director-General, acting under the general authority of 
the Executive Board, may establish effective working relationships with such 
organisations and agencies and establish such joint committees as may be ne- 
cessary to assure effective co-operation. Any formal arrangements entered into 
with such organisations or agencies are subject to the approval of the Executive 
Board. The Organisation may make appropriate arrangements with other inter- 
governmental organisations for reciprocal representation at meetings. 

The Organisation may also make suitable arrangements for consultation and 
co-operation with non-governmental international organisations concerned with 
matters within its competence, and may invite them to undertake specific tasks. 
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Amendments. 


Proposals for amendments to the Constitution are to become effective upon 
receiving the approval of the General Conference by a two thirds majority; pro- 
vided, however, that those amendments which involve fundamental alterations 
in the aims of the Organisation or new obligations for the Member States require 
subsequent acceptance on the part of two thirds of the Member States before 
they come into force.* 


A PROGRAMME OF SocrAL REFORM IN EGypT 


The Speech from the Throne delivered on the occasion of the 
opening of the session of the Egyptian Parliament on 12 November 
1945 gave expression to the Government’s intention to introduce a 
far-reaching programme of social reforms, which would provide, 
among other things, for raising the standard of living in agriculture, 
in particular, by a further distribution of land to needy peasants; 
for improving the condition of industrial workers by issuing various 
labour laws and instituting a programme of public works; and for 
improving the fiscal régime by adopting a progressive income tax 
system. The relevant passages of the Speech are reproduced below. 


Living Standards in Agriculture. 


With a view to strengthening the national economy, raising the standard of 
the underprivileged classes and developing the resources of the country, the 
Government has decided to distribute more than half a million feddéns* of land 
to small farmers and landless agricultural workers on especially easy terms. Part 
of the land cleared by the Government will be granted to needy peasants, who will 

y for it in yearly instalments, which may in no case exceed the tax on the land... 

he Government will take steps to assist small farmers to acquire cattle and will 
submit to Parliament an estimate of the credit that should be made available for 
this purpose. It will also endeavour to make it possible for the inhabitants of 
each village to gain possession of part of the surrounding land when this land 
belongs to a single landowner . . . 

The Government has set up a Superior Advisory Board on Co-operation and 
is encouraging the extension of co-operative societies. It has organised central 
associations to exercise effective supervision over the funds that will be made 
available to these societies for carrying on their activities by the co-operative 
bank which it is proposed to set up... 

With a view to improving the health of the rural population, it is proposed to 
set up fifty health divisions... 


Condition of Industrial Workers. 


The Government has appointed a Superior Labour Board, composed of a 
group of prominent employers and workers, and has consulted them in the pre- 
ration of a number of measures for improving the existing labour legislation. 
hese measures, which will shortly be submitted to Parliament, deal in particular 
with collective agreements, conciliation and arbitration, hours of work and the 
compulsory weekly rest, social insurance against sickness, invalidity, old age and 
death, minimum wage fixing in industrial and commercial undertakings, indus- 
trial accidents, and compensation for occupational diseases in specified industries. . . 
The Government has not lost sight of the workers who will be unemployed 
when released from military service. To provide for them, it has decided to set 
aside £E 1,000,000 for the purchase of certain munition factories that can be used 
to develop industry and increase civil production and thus give employment to a 
large number of these workers . . . It has drawn up a comprehensive programme 
of public works with a view to the economic development of the country. 
The legislation necessary for allocating out of reserve funds a total credit of 





1 Final Act of the United Nations Conference for the Establishment of an Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organisation; and Constitution of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organisation. 

21 feddin=4,201 sq. metres = 1.04 acres. 
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£E 25,000,000 for the most urgently needed works on this programme will be 
submitted to Parliament in due course. . . 

The Government is devoting particular attention to the condition of the 
manual workers it employs, and has taken steps to unify the various categories 
of workers and to improve their social position by introducing measures to in- 
crease their present and future security and that of their families. For this 
purpose, it has for the first time applied a single comprehensive plan to all Gov- 
ernment services which rectifies the weaknesses of the present system. With the 
approval of Parliament, a credit of £E 2,000,000 was included i nthe budget for 
the current financial period for improving the condition of this group of workers. . . 

Steps will be taken to increase the number of social welfare centres. Owing 
largely to the fact that the administration and the public co-operate in the forma- 
tion and administration of these centres, they perform valuable services... A 
law has also been passed to arrange for the regulation and supervision of cha- 
ritable organisations . . . 


The Fiscal Régime. 


Having assumed responsibility for achieving social justice, the Government 
must necessarily consider the question of taxation. It proposes to revise the 
fiscal régime by introducing, for the first time and in a very moderate form, a pro- 
gressive income tax, and by modifying the former bases of taxation so as to bring 
them into harmony with the new tax... The proceeds from the new tax will be 
used for raising the standard of living of the underprivileged. Since it is intended 
that this tax shall be imposed only on large incomes, all incomes under £E 300 will 
be exempted, and further exemptions up to a maximum of £E 150 will be allowed 
for dependants. . .! 


RECONSTRUCTION PoLicy OF THE CHINESE POLITICAL 
CONSULTATIVE CONFERENCE 


The Political Consultative Conference, composed of leaders of 
political parties and representatives of various shades of opinion, 
which was held at the beginning of 1946 in China, has laid down the 
main lines of policy for the government of the country pending the 
meeting of a constituent assembly for the inauguration of a new 
Constitution. 


Included in the statement of policy are the following directives with regard 
to reconstruction: 


(1) Facilitation of the participation of foreign capital and technical assistance 
in national economic reconstruction; nationalisation of industrial undertakings 
which are essentially monopolistic in character or which private initiative is 
unable to take up, and encouragement of private initiative to undertake all other 
activities; organisation of a national economic conference for the purpose of eli- 
citing representative views on ways and means of hastening industrial develop- 
ment; preparation of an extensive public works programme; 

(2) Agrarian reform, including the promotion of rural credit, protection of 
tenancy rights, encouragement of peasant proprietorship, consolidation of 
holdings, and prevention of usury; adoption of measures to increase agricultural 
productivity, including: afforestation, soil and water conservation, development 
of animal husbandry, extension of co-operative organisation and agricultural 
research, introduction of modern methods of cultivation, and prevention of pests 
and diseases; 

(3) Enforcement of labour legislation and amelioration of conditions of work; 
introduction of unemployment insurance, protection of child and woman labour, 
and extension of workers’ education; enactment of legislation for the encourage- 
ment of the establishment of trade associations and close co-operation between 
capital and labour; 

(4) Provision of assistance to Chinese migrants and their families and to un- 
employed workers who were formerly employed in factories which were removed 
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to the interior from coastal areas during the war and had to be closed down 
subsequently.! 


British COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT AND WELFARE PROGRAMME 


The Government of the United Kingdom has published the 
text of a despatch dated 12 November 1945, addressed to colonial 
Governments by the Secretary of State for the Colonies. This 
despatch outlines the general programme for colonial development 
and welfare made possible by the enactment of the Colonial Deve- 
lopment and Welfare Act, 1945.? 


The 1945 Act supplements and extends the amount of assistance provided in 
the Colonial Development and Welfare Act, 1940.* The general provisions of the 
earlier Act remain in force, and the changes affect the sums available and the 
fnge within which expenditures must be made. Whereas the 1940 Act provided 
or the payment until 31 March 1951 of maximum annual sums of £5,000,000 for 
development and welfare and £500,000 for research, the new legislation sets up 
a total sum of £120,000,000 to be spent by 31 March 1956, the annual expenditure 
to be — to £17,500,000 for development and welfare and £1,000,000 for 
research. 

_ The Secretary of State emphasises as follows the importance of the new pro- 
visions: 


This increase in the total sum to be provided and the lengthening of the 
period of such assistance by a further five years mark an important turning 
point in the development of colonial productive resources and the improve- 
ment of human well-being. It comes at a time when a gradual easing of the 
wartime shortages of materials, equipment, and skilled technical and scientific 
personnel may - hoped for. There are great possibilities in the years that lie 
ahead for raising the standards of health, education, social welfare, and 


general well-being of colonial peoples if these expanded services are based 
upon improved economic efficiency and increased production. 


He also stresses the fundamental need at the present time for economic deve- 
lopment: 


A proper balance between different objects of development and welfare 
is fundamental to a wise development policy. The dual title of the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Act clearly indicates its purpose, namely, parallel 
aes in the development of the resources of the colonial dependencies and 
in the improvement of the welfare of their people. The first object is the more 
fundamental, since without economic development it will be impossible for 
the dependencies to maintain from their own resources the improved standards 
which are desired for them; but in the meantime the social services must be 
improved, and in many cases this improvement in the social services will 
contribute indirectly to economic development and general advancement. I 
emphasise the fundamental character of economic development, because the 
possibilities of expansion in the social services are commonly immediately 
apparent and, as a matter of administrative organisation, are directly the 
concern of particular departments, while economic development is at once a 
more general responsibility and a sphere in which the desirable course is less 
easy to determine. The relative roles played by the two parts of a general 
programme will vary from dependency to dependency, but the most careful 
attention should everywhere be given to the improvement of the productive 
efficiency of the dependency’s resources as a whole, both human and material. 


The allocations are divided into two parts. The first, designated as central 
schemes, covers those services, including research, of which the importance lies 
in their contribution to welfare generally, and which can therefore best be handled 
centrally. Such fields as higher education and nutrition come within this category. 


1 Chinese News Service (New York), 4 Feb. 1946. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 6, June 1945, p. 761. 

Panne = tone XLII, No. 3, Mar. 1941, pp. 299-308: ‘‘Wartime Policy in British Colonial De- 
pendencies”’. 
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The second part consists of allocations to the individual colonies, and here the 
sums are in several cases provisional, since future needs obviously cannot be 
entirely foreseen at this time. In addition, a reserve of £11,000,000 has been set 
aside from which to make supplementary grants as need arises. 

It is made clear that the allocation to each territory does not constitute an 
authority to spend, but lays down a sum within which it is proposed that indi- 
vidual schemes should be authorised, provided that schemes which are in them- 
selves suitable for assistance and fall within an approved general plan are put 
forward. Secondly, development will not be limited to rand amounts as can be 
advanced solely through assistance under the Act, but account will be taken of 
the possibilities of supplementing such grants from local revenue sources, from 
public loans, and from other sources. In order that there shall be close co-opera- 
tion between the colonial Governments and the central Government in the deter- 
mination of the broad programme of development, the colonial Governments 
which have not already done so are asked to prepare comprehensive plans covering 
all the development work they would propose to undertake during the next ten 
years. 

In connection with the Secretary of State’s reference to development by means 
of other than public sources, it is of interest to note that recently Barclay’s Bank 
(Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) announced the organisation of Barclay’s 
Overseas Development Corporation, Limited, with a capital of £5,000,000 avail- 
able for colonial investment. The work will be handled largely, although not 
entirely, through the branches of the bank. It is regarded as a tie venture, 
and the promoters hope that to some extent investment funds may in future be 
raised locally in the various territories.” 


APPOINTMENT OF SOCIAL ATTACHES BY THE SWISS 
GOVERNMENT 


The Swiss Government has decided to appoint a social attaché 
to its legation in certain foreign countries. The selection of the 
holder of the post in the Paris legation has been made, and the 
appointments to the London and Washington legations are ex- 
pected shortly. 


The appointments of social attachés will be made by the Federal Council, after 
consultation with the central economic organisations concerned. !t will be their 
duty to follow activities and trends in the field of social policy and to study the 
openings for immigration and employment available to Swiss nationals.* 


THE PROGRESS OF RECONSTRUCTION IN THE U.S.S.R. 


Various aspects of reconstruction in the U.S.S.R. have pre- 
viously been described in these pages‘; further reports have re- 
cently become available which contain additional information on 
the extent of the destruction caused by the war, on the progress of 
reconstruction in the Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic 
(R.S.F.S.R.) and the Ukraine, and on measures to overcome the 
housing shortage by improving the work of the construction trusts, 
encouraging local initiative, and increasing and systematising 
trade union participation in construction. 


Extent of War Destruction. 


During the war, 1,710 towns and cities and more than 70,000 villages were 
completely or partly destroyed and over 6 million buildings, of which 4 million 





1 Colonial Development and Welfare. Despatch dated 12th November, 1945, from the Secretary o 
State for the Colonies to Colonial Governments. Cmd. 6713 (London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1945). 

2 The Economist, Vol. 149, No. 5339, 22 Dec. 1945, p. 920. 

3 Agence télégraphique suisse, 11 Jan. 1946. 

4 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 1, Jan. 1944, p. 61; Vol. XLIX, No. 6, June 
1944, p. 650; and Vol. LII, No. 6, Dec. 1945, p. 671. 
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were the personal property of peasants, workers and salaried employees, were 
demolished. As a result, some 25 million persons were left homeless. 

About 31,850 industrial undertakings, employing 4 million workers, were 
destroyed, and 98,000 collective farms were ruined, including the majority of such 
farms in the Ukraine and Bielorussia. Transport was disrupted over a large part 
of the national territory, and schools, hospitals, churches, museums, etc., were 
demolished or burned down. It has been estimated that the total damage amount- 
ed to 679,000 million roubles at 1941 prices.! 


Reconstruction in the R.S.F.S.R. 


By the autumn of 1945 the collective farm workers and peasants in the 
R.S.F.S.R. had built or rebuilt 568,000 dwelling houses, thus providing shelter 
for some 2,500,000 persons.*? Similar results have been achieved in the towns. 
At a conference held in Moscow in November 1945, to consider the reconstruction 
of the principal towns, the Acting Chairman of the R.S.F.S.R. Council of People’s 
Commissars declared that during the last two years 4 million square metres of 
dwellings had been reconstructed; the water supply system had been restored 
in 105 towns, and tramways in 15; and some of the electric power plants, over 
2,300 hospitals, and over 700 schools had been rebuilt. He added, however, that 
the results achieved so far could not be considered satisfactory since tens of 
thousands of the inhabitants of destroyed cities were still forced to live in base- 
ments, huts, and temporary shelters.* 


Reconstruction in the Ukraine. 


The total damage caused by the Germans in the Ukraine has been estimated 
at 285,000 million roubles. On 13 October 1945, a year after the complete libera- 
tion of the territory of the Republic, the Chairman of the Ukrainian Council of 
People’s Commissars presented a report on the reconstruction that had already 
taken place, from which the following particulars are drawn. 

In 1941, the number of large coal mines in operation in the Ukrainian part of 
the Donets Basin was 306. They were all destroyed by the Germans; but a year 
after liberation, 123 large mines and 506 medium and small mines were being 
worked and had already supplied 40 million tons of coal. Their average daily 
output amounted to 38.5 per cent. of the pre-war figure for Ukrainian mines, and 
34 large mines were producing even more than before hostilities. Many of the 
largest manufacturing undertakings had resumed production, among them, the 
tractor factory of Kharkov and the locomotive factory of Voroshilovgrad. Out of 
95 engineering works being reconstructed, 93 were already in operation. Twenty- 
one thousand kilometres of the principal railway lines and 615 bridges had been 
repaired. Altogether, a total of 4,000 undertakings and 3,000 producers’ co- 
operatives had resumed operations. Industries managed by local authorities were 
producing 30 per cent. more than the corresponding industries before the war. 

In agriculture, one million more hectares of the collective farm land was sown 
in 1945 than in 1944, bringing the total area sown to 71 per cent. of the pre-war 
figure. On 1 September 1945, there were 88,434 livestock and poultry farms 
(3.3 to each collective farm). During the two years 1 October 1943 - 1 October 
1945, the number of horned cattle on the collective farms increased by 159 per 
cent., that of pigs by 245 per cent., and that of sheep and goats by 224 per cent. 
The report ascribes the restoration of agriculture very largely to the self-sacri- 
ficing work of the collective farm members, particularly the women. In 1944, in 
Zaporozie, the average number of days’ work performed per woman member was 
325 as against 220 in 1940; in the Stalino area, it was 263 as against 217. After 
liberation, many new workers came to the assistance of agricultural undertakings 
and, in spite of their inexperience, most of them performed valuable services. 

In spite of transport difficulties and the shortage of building materials, about 
7 million square metres of dwellings had been reconstructed in accordance with 
town planning projects and model dwelling plans. The tramways were running 
in 19 towns, and the water supply system in 105. In rural areas, 96,000 collective 
farm dwellings, 29,630 buildings for agricultural purposes, and 2,600 buildings 
for cultural purposes were built or restored during 1945. 

As regards educational and cultural institutions, in 1945 there were 27,248 
schools attended by 5,012,000 pupils, that is, 83 per cent. of the pre-war number. 

1 Report of the Extraordinary State Committee to Investigate the Crimes of the German- 
Fascist Invaders, 13 Sept. 1945 (U.S.S.R. Emnassy, London: Soviet News, 18 Sept. 1945). 


2 Izsvestia, 29 Sept. 1945. 
* Pravda, 12 Nov. 1945. 
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A total of 16,365 schools had been repaired, largely owing to the efforts of the 
people themselves.! One hundred and fifty secondary schools were open, with 
97,400 pupils, of whom 8,141 duated that year, and 6,000 teachers. There 
were also 474 intermediate technical schools attended by 131,000 pupils. The 
circulation of newspapers — 11 covering the whole Republic, and 33 regional 
papers — was 2,620,000, or half the pre-war figure. Ninety-nine theatres, 1,510 
cinemas, and 1,466 public libraries had been reopened. Finally, 1,912 hospitals 
and clinics (with 102,623 beds) out of the 2,419 that existed before the war were 
functioning.” 


Housing. 


In spite of the reconstruction measures outlined above and others being carried 
on in all parts of the country, construction of all kinds and particularly of dwellings 
remains one of the most acute problems facing the U.S.S.R. A feadiow article in 
Pravda explained the situation as follows: 


The building of dwellings is one of the most burning issues of the day. 
The reason is that during the war, house building did not keep pace with the 
development of war industries; . . . the population of many eastern cities 
doubled or trebled; and a large part of the evacuated population had to be 
lodged in temporary shelters, public buildings and institutions ... In order 
to transfer people from huts and cellars to well-built homes, to give the 
workers living conditions worthy of Soviet citizens, and so to heal one of the 
deepest and bitterest wounds caused by the war, we must build and build, 
reconstruct and reconstruct.® 


The task of carrying out a vast building programme which entails, among 
other things, the training of skilled workers and the manufacture of building 
materials on a correspondingly vast scale, has been placed in the hands of re- 
gional ‘‘construction trusts”. In the R.S.F.S.R. these trusts were placed during 
the war under a special new commissariat, the People’s Commissariat for the 
Construction of Civil Housing, which set up a Construction Institute at Saratov 
for the training of skilled workers. There are also 14 technical schools with 3,500 
pupils, 5 trade schools, and 32 apprenticeship schools, as well as special courses 
and stakhanovite schools, for training workers for the building industry. During 
1944 and the first eight months of 1945 the trusts built or repaired 350,000 square 
metres of dwellings, 296 schools, 87 hospitals, 38 public bathe, 15 hotels, etc. 

Since the construction trusts have not enough factories at their disposal to 
produce the needed materials, it is planned to reconvert war plants that before 
the war had supplied the needs of the building industry, to build new plants to 
——_ machinery, equipment and building materials, and to apply to the 
building industry the modern methods of mass production evolved during the 
war. Local initiative is recognised to be of major importance in all building plans, 
and groups and teams are encouraged to organise in each district, to use local 
materials whenever possible and so save transportation, and to produce the equip- 
ment and materials they need. The construction trusts of the Leningrad, Smo- 
lensk and Novgorod areas, for example, manufacture their own lime, nails, and 
roofing materials. The achievements of the industrial centres of Magnitogorsk 
and Kirov are described as particularly noteworthy. The Kirov engineering 
works built 29,000 square metres of dwellings for its workers during the war and 
was planning to build 23,000 more during the second half of 1945, all with locally 
produced materials.‘ 

Under a resolution adopted by the U.S.S.R. Council of Trade Unions in 
March 19455, the trade unions are required to play an active part in overcoming 
the housing shortage. The Presidium of the Council has since issued detailed 
instructions concerning the practical assistance to be given by the unions. It 
pointed out that although the total credit allocated to the construction of private 
dwellings was raised from 295 million roubles in 1944 to 331 million roubles in 
1945 (the increase for workers in the iron and steel industry was from 18 to 40 
million roubles, for workers employed by the Commissariat for Communications 
from 18 to 35 million, and for those by the Commissariat of Construction from 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 6, Dec. 1944, p. 768. 
? Pravda, 29 Oct. 1945. 

* Idem, 18 Oct. 1945. 

* Idem, 15 and 18 Oct. 1945; Isvestia, 30 Sept. 1945. 

5 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LII, No. 4, Oct. 1945, p. 426. 
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10 to 23 million), the total amount was not being utilised and house building was 
not proceeding fast enough. The trade unions were therefore requested to make 
grants to individual workers more readily available, to supply land and building 
materials, and to help in the transportation of the materials. The Presidium re- 
commended, further, that teams of carpenters, stove fitters, and roofers should 
be formed in undertakings where more than 10 houses are under construction, 
and that where there are less than 10, skilled building workers should be assigned 
to this work. It also recommended that workers building their own homes should 
be organised into teams, together with members of their families, who should be 
given the needed training on the building site itself. Each such team should be 
made responsible for the construction of at least five houses. The works com- 
mittees were required to make arrangements for the collective supply of wood 
and the production of building materials by their undertakings. When in an 
undertaking there are more than 10 workers building their own homes, housing 
committees to aid them should be set up, attached to the works committee.' 


APPOINTMENT OF A COAL FIELDS COMMITTEE IN INDIA 


The Government of India has appointed a committee to report 
on various problems regarding the Indian coal industry. The com- 
mittee, which will be known as the Indian Coal Fields Committee, 
consists of industrialists, officials, and a member of the Indian 
Legislative Assembly. Two Deputy Coal Commissioners and the 
Chief Inspector of Mines will assist the committee in regard to 
technical matters. It was to begin work in January 1946. 


In announcing this decision, the Government recalled that it had appointed 
three committees during the past 25 years to enquire into and report on specified 
problems relating to the Indian coal industry. In 1920, the first of these com- 
mittees made recommendations on the prevention of unnecessary waste of coal 
deposits due to defective methods of extraction. In 1926, another committee, 


with a more limited objective, proposed measures for the promotion of exports of 
suitable coal from Calcutta to other Indian or foreign ports. In 1937, a third 
committee reported on measures deemed necessary both for preventing avoidable 
waste of coal deposits and for ensuring the safety of coal miners. A number of 
recommendations made by these committees were implemented by the Govern- 
ment, but others were not acted upon, primarily because they were not considered 
at the time feasible or expedient. 

A great deal of attention has been focused on the coal industry in recent times 
all over the world. The experience of coal problems in India during the war, 
especially since the introduction of control over production and distribution, has 
emphasised the need for vigorous action in respect of both conservation and ra- 
tionalisation if the coal industry is to play its full part in the economic replanning 
of the country. The Government considers that the time is now opportune for 
a comprehensive review of the recommendations made by previous committees, 
which have not been implemented. In addition, investigation of certain fresh 
problems is also necessary. Hence its decision to set up a new committee to deter- 
mine the measure of success with which those recommendations of previous com- 
mittees that had been adopted have been applied, and what further action needs 
to be taken by the Government in respect of the recommendations which have 
not been adopted or have been adopted only in part. The committee has also 
been asked to consider and report on what further economic and administrative 
measures are necessary to deal with the problems of the industry of a non- 
technical character, in particular, the conservation of high-grade metallurgical 
and steam coal, the fragmentation of colliery holdings, the opening of new fields, 
the economics of the coal industry and the stabilisation of coal prices.” 


Apvisory BopDIES FOR THE SHIPPING INDUSTRY IN GREECE 


By an Emergency Act, No. 596, of 3 October 1945 the Greek 
Government has set up four permanent advisory committees — 





1 Pravda, 5 Sept. 1945. 
2 Gazette of India, 8 Dec. 1945. Communication from the New Delhi Branch Office of the I.L.O. 
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dealing, respectively, with general shipping problems, labour and 
social welfare, port administration, and legislation — and an 
Advisory Council to work in close collaboration with the Ministry 
of Shipping. The constitution and functions of these bodies are 
outlined below. 


The Committee on General Shipping Problems is composed of six members: 
the Director of Shipping and the Director of Studies in the Ministry of Shipping 
and four representatives of the shipowners’ organisations. Its duties are to study 
legislative and other measures for the protection and development of the mer- 
chant marine, and matters concerning the conclusion of trade and shipping agree- 
ments with foreign countries. 

The Committee on Labour and Social Welfare, which is composed of the 
competent heads of departments of the Ministry of Shipping, one representative 
of the Ministry of Labour, and four representatives of recognised seafarers’ 
organisations, deals with all maritime labour problems. Seafarers’ social insurance, 
medical and other assistance for seafarers, and questions relating to their general 
welfare also come within its scope. 

The Committee on Port Administration consists of high officials of the 
Ministries of Shipping, War, and Public Works, together with two representatives 
of shipowners. This Committee deals with questions concerning the adminis- 
tration, organisation, and development of the ports. 

The drafting of the texts of all legislative measures which arise out of the work 
of the three other committees is the responsibility of the Committee on Legisla- 
tion, which is composed of four legal experts on merchant marine problems. 

The functions of the committees, which meet regularly every ten days, are 
purely advisory, and they are required to consider only questions referred to them 
by the Minister of Shipping or his representatives. On the other hand, neither 
the Minister nor his representatives may take any major decision without first 
consulting the appropriate committee. In addition, legislative measures which 
originate in other Ministries but which affect the merchant marine must also be 
submitted, through the Minister, to the competent advisory committee for con- 
sideration. The findings of the committees are laid before the Minister, who acts 
on them according to his own discretion or refers them for examination to the 
Advisory Shipping Council. 

This Council is made up of the Minister himself, a representative of the 
Minister of Labour, a naval officer, the President of the Chamber of Shipping, 
experts on the subjects under discussion and on general maritime problems, and 
representatives of the shipowners’ and seafarers’ organisations concerned. 

The Council may either endorse the decisions of the committees or, if it dis- 
agrees with them, refer them back to the committees, together with its com- 
ments, for reconsideration. If a committee's decision is again submitted to the 
Council, its advice on this occasion is considered final. The Minister, however, is 
under no obligation to act upon it.! 
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NATIONALISATION AND THE ROLE oF LABOUR IN 
THE CZECHOSLOVAK ECONOMY 


On 24 October 1945, the President of the Czechoslovak Republic 
issued four Decrees for the nationalisation of mining and large- 
scale industry, the food industry, banking, and insurance, together 
with a fifth Decree defining more clearly the status and responsibi- 
lities of the works councils (originally established in 1920 and 1921) 
so as to enable them to play their part in the new economic system. 





1 Ephemeris tis Kuverneseos, 4 Oct. 1945. 
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The principles underlying nationalisation, the main provisions of 
the five Decrees, and the role of the workers, acting through works 
councils and trade unions, are briefly described below. 


The Nationalisation Decrees. 


In a message of 28 October 1945 to the Provisional National Assembly, the 
President of the Republic explained the significance of the nationalisation mea- 
sures and stated that the national economy was being transformed into a directed 
or planned economy. 


We must now, he said, set up the necessary institutions. Some adminis- 
trative bodies are already at work, such as the Economic Council and its 
secretariat, the Statistical and Planning Office, and the Land Reform Office. 
The introduction of these reforms calls for careful preparation, including a 
completely new theoretical examination, the efficient organisation of the 
different offices, and later, of course, practical decisions concerning the role of 
these organisations as a whole. 


General principles. The Ministry of Foreign Trade, commenting on the four 
Nationalisation Decrees, draws attention to the following points: 


(1) The Decrees establish only the general framework of the future economic 
organisation. Detailed regulations will be worked out under the closest parlia- 
mentary control; 

(2) Nationalised undertakings will have a large degree of autonomy and will 
be managed according to commercial principles; the State will not be bound 
by their contracts or their debts; 

(3) Former owners and stockholders will be compensated, with the exception 
of Germans (unless they are recognised anti-Fascists), traitors, and collaborators. 


As was emphasised by the Minister of Industry in a speech on 25 October 


1945, delivered at the great demonstration which took place on the day following 
t 


the promulgation of Nationalisation Decrees, nationalisation in Czechoslo- 
vakia will not be carried out gradually, industry ‘by industry, but will follow a 
general plan applicable to the whole country. 


Mining and large-scale industry. The first Decree deals with the nationalisa- 
tion of mining and large-scale industry, that is, undertakings that are already 
highly centralised or that, because of e large number of workers employed, are 
in a position to be readily transformed into public services. Among the under- 
takings to be nationalised are the following: all mines; all undertakings con- 
trolling sources of power; undertakings in heavy industry (iron, steel, and other 
works) employing more than 400 workers; undertakings in the metal- -working, 
electrical engineering, and optical industries with over 500 workers (this repre- 
sents more than 80 per cent. of the metal industry); chemical works; potteries 
(with over 150 workers) ; large glassworks; paper factories (with over 300 workers) ; 
textile factories (spinning mills with over 400, and weaving mills with over 500 
workers); undertakings in the clothing industry (with over 500 workers); under- 
takings in the leather industry (with over 400 workers). 

Co-operative societies are exempt from nationalisation, and exemption may 
be granted for particular undertakings where special reasons exist. 

or the administration of the nationalised undertakings, the Government 
will set up central and regional authorities. The general control of each under- 
taking will be exercised by a board of directors, composed in part of persons 
appointed by the Government after consultation with the Central Council of 
Trade Unions and other organisations concerned, and in part of persons elected 
by the workers in the undertaking. The chairman of the board will act as general 
manager; he will have the right to veto its decisions and to appeal to a higher 
Government authority. 


The food industry. The nationalisation of the food industry is dealt with 
separately because of its close connection with agriculture. According to the 
Decree in question, the following undertakings will be nationalised: all sugar 
factories and refineries, except co-operatives or undertakings in which the majority 
of shares are held by small beet-growers; spirit distilleries and refineries and 
breweries that in 1937 produced more than 150,000 hectolitres; artificial fat 
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factories employing more than 150 workers; chocolate, etc., factories employing 
more than 500 workers. 

The sugar factories and refineries will be combined in a single undertaking, 
to be run jointly by the beet-growers, the workers, and the State; the breweries 
will be managed by local agricultural committees, the workers, and the State; 
and a board of directors will be placed in charge of the other nationalised food 
undertakings. 


Banking. Joint stock banks will become the property of the State. Banking 
policy will be determined by a Central Banking Administration, with a provincial 
branch for Slovakia. Each bank will be placed under the control of a board of 
directors, consisting of a chairman, a vice-chairman, and five members, of whom 
two will be elected by the employees. The other three members and the chairman 
will be appointed by the Minister of Finance on the recommendation of the 
Central Banking Administration. The views of the board will also be considered 
in qqecates the chairman. 

special committee will supervise all banking activities. 


Insurance. As in the case of the banks, all insurance companies will be na- 
tionalised and their administration will be similar to that of the banks. An 
Insurance Board under the direction of the Minister of Finance will co-ordinate 
the activities of the different insurance institutions. Profits from insurance will 
be paid into a special fund, but at least 20 per cent. of these profits will be divided 
equally between the State and certain welfare services (preventive medicine, 
accident prevention, etc.). 


The Works Councils Decree. 


The works committees which were set up under legislation enacted shortly 
after the end of the First World War (an Act of 25 February 1920 for the mining 
industry and an Act of 12 August 1921 for other undertakings') continued to 
exist at least theoretically, under the German occupation, but it was only after 
the liberation of the country that they could resume their activities. Because of 
the reorganisation of the economic life of the country, however, the Government 
considered it necessary to revise their status and activities, which was effected 
by the Works Councils Decree of 24 October 1945. The Decree provides for the 
formation of works councils and defines their economic and labour functions. 


Formation. There are to be works councils in all independent undertakings in 
which not less than 20 (formerly 30) workers are employed. In smaller under- 
takings a delegate will represent the staff, and in those employing only one or 
two workers, the trade union concerned will represent them. 

Works councils must have at least three members, and the number of mem- 
bers increases in proportion to the number of persons employed in the under- 
taking. The members are elected by the workers each year by secret, direct 
ballot from a list of candidates submitted by the trade union concerned. To be 
elected, the candidates must receive a four fifths majority of the vote; otherwise 
the trade union must submit another list. 


Economic functions. Under the Decree, the works councils may not intervene 
in the management of undertakings; this function is reserved in nationalised 
undertakings to the bodies appointed by law and in private undertakings to the 
owner. It should be remembered, however, that, since the boards of directors and 
similar bodies provided for by the Nationalisation Decrees are to include repre- 
sentatives elected by the workers, the members of the works councils will in fact 
be able to exert an indirect influence on the management of undertakings. 

The works council must collaborate with the employer to ensure the smooth 
working of the undertaking. It must see that the undertaking operates in accord- 
ance with the economic plans, and the representatives are entitled to attend 
meetings of the committees and boards in the different plants. It will collaborate 
with the employer in preparing production plans for the undertaking. It must do 
everything possible to increase production and output, and may make suggestions 
to the employer for this purpose, which he is then under an obligation to examine. 
The council must be consulted whenever any change is to be made in the organi- 





1Cf. I.L.0.: Legislative Series, 1920, Cz. 3-5; 1921, Cz. 4. 
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sation or methods of production. The annual balance sheet must also be sub- 
mitted to it. 


Labour functions. The works councils co-operate with the employer in the 
engagement, allocation, transfer or dismissal of employees, the fixing of the 
working timetable, the organisation of shifts, etc. They may set up and administer 
social and cultural organisations for the benefit of the staff, and the employer 
must place at their disposal each year an amount not less than 10 per cent. of the 
net profit of the undertaking, to be used in agreement with the trade unions con- 
cerned. 

On the other hand, the fixing of wages and other general working conditions, 
which for the present is in the hands of the State, does not fall within the com- 
petence of the works councils but of the trade unions. As soon as circumstances 
allow, the trade unions will resume their function of fixing wages and other con- 
ditions of employment by means of collective agreements, which played an im- 
portant part in Czechoslovakia before the war. The works councils, however, 
must supervise the enforcement of collective agreements and works regulations, 
and are also represented on the agencies for settling individual disputes. 

In short, as regards labour matters, the competence of the works councils is 
limited to questions relating to particular undertakings, but does not extend to 
the collective regulation of working conditions. 


The Economic Functions of Trade Unions. 


In addition to their traditional functions in social and labour matters, the 
trade unions have been given new functions and increased responsibilities. In 
the first place, they are represented in the Provisional National Assembly, which 
will exercise legislative power until such time as the Constitutional Assembly 
convenes!, and thus they participate directly in moulding the new economic 
system. Secondly, according to the Nationalisation Decrees, they must be con- 
sulted with regard to the appointment of the boards responsible for managing the 
nationalised industries, and consequently they have considerable influence on 
the working of the economic ae. Finally, through the works councils, 
they are in a position to ensure that the economic plans are duly carried out in the 
different undertakings. 

Before the war the trade union movement was divided among some 700 unions, 
which were affiliated with several federations formed on the basis of the ethnic 
origin and political convictions of their members. At the present time, 21 federa- 
tions organised on an industrial basis form a single Central Council of Trade 
Unions with about 1,500,000 members.? The new tasks assigned to the unified 
movement were emphasised by the President of the Republic at the aforemen- 
tioned demonstration on 25 October 1945, when he declared: 


We are assuming new responsibilities . . . but you will be working for your 
own State, for your own people, for your own families, and for yourselves, :: 
Your individual interests are now one with the interests of the people and the» 
State. 3 
On the same occasion, the President of the Central Council of Trade Unions. , 

called upon the workers ‘‘to forget revolutionary slogans but to learn to work 
together as revolutionaries’’.* 
sup str 
SEVENTH PLENARY SESSION OF THE INDIAN Lasoukp™> 
CONFERENCE 


The seventh session of the Indian Labour Conferenc? was held 
in New Delhi on 27 and 28 November 1945, Dr. B. R. “Ambedkar, 
the Member for Labour of the Viceroy’s Executive,4ouncil, pre- 
siding.* A short summary of the proceedings is givits*elow. 


Js 2 





1 CzECHOSLOVAK NatronaL Counci, of America: News Flashes froth Czechoslovakia, No. 
302, 1 Nov. 1945. 

2 Idem, No. 301, 15 Oct. 1945. 

2 MINISTRY Of FOREIGN TRADE: Csechoslovak Economic Bulletin (Prague), No. 4; 3 Nov. 1945. 

‘ For an account of the sixth Labour Conference (the second session of the Plenary Conference 
of the Tripartite Labour Organisation in India, now called the Indian Labour Conference), see 
Internatsonal Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 3, Mar. 1945, p. 356. 
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Composition of the Conference. 


The Conference was attended by representatives of the Labour Department 
of the Central Government, provincial Governments and the Governments of 
the Indian States of Baroda, Gwalior, Hyderabad, Indore, Mysore, and Tra- 
vancore; of the Chamber of Princes; of the Employers’ Federation of India, the 
All-India Organisation of Industrial Employers, and independent employers; and 
of the All-India Trade Union Congress, the Indian Federation of Labour, and 
independent workers. A representative of the Ceylon Government and the 
Director of the Indian Branch at New Delhi of the International Labour Office 
were also present as observers. 


The Agenda. 


There were eight items on the agenda: unemployment during the period of 
transition to peace as well as that resulting from wartime controls; reduction of 
the hours of work under the Factories Act; minimum wage legislation; registra- 
tion of vacancies and applications for.work by employment offices during strikes 
and lockouts; industrial canteens; an amendment to the Workmen's Compensa- 
tion Act, 1923; legislation to impose an obligation on employers to adopt rules for 
the regulation of the service rights of employees of industrial concerns; and an 
amendment to the Trade Unions Act, 1926. 

In the memoranda on the items of the agenda, submitted by the Department 
of Labour, Government of India, it was pointed out that a scheme which had been 
drawn up by the Department for the payment of benefits to workers who became 
unemployed as a result of the operation of controls had been adversely criticised 
for various reasons by both employers’ and workers’ representatives, and had not 
proved workable. It was left to the Conference to decide whether the question 
should be pursued further. An account of the steps taken by the Department for 
the establishment of a network of employment offices! was also submitted to the 
Conference, and it was remarked that it would be for the employers and workers 
to make full use of that organisation to surmount the difficulties of readjustment 
during the period of transition to peace. 

As regards minimum wage legislation, the need for such legislation for the 
protection of demobilised personnel and discharged war workers was emphasised. 
A draft Bill had been prepared by the Department, requiring provincial Govern- 
ments to fix minimum wages for different industries, trades, and other employ- 
ments detailed in a schedule attached to it, within a period of two years from the 
date on which the Bill became law. The schedule contained 18 categories of under- 
takings, including textiles, engineering, minerals and metals, paper and printing, 
transport by land, air or water, food, drink and tobacco, gins and presses, che- 
micals and dyes, shops and commercial establishments, construction and building 
works, docks and ports, stone-breaking and crushing, and agriculture. The 
schedule might be extended by the Central or provincial Governments. The 
rates fixed, which would apply primarily to unskilled workers, might differ from 
oue“occupation to another or one area to another. 

On the question of a further amendment to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, designed to include a more precise definition of the term ‘“‘workman”’, it was 
stated that the proposal had been accepted by the provincial Governments. A 
draft Bill embodying the proposal, prepared by the Department of Labour, was 
placed before the Conference for consideration. 

The question of standing orders to regulate the service conditions of staffs of 
large: . ‘strial concerns had been previously considered by the Standing Labour 
Comm: «ce, as well as the Conference. The consensus of opinion was in louse of 
makiny statutory provision for the adoption of such regulations. A draft Bill had, 
accordingjy, been prepared by the Labour Department, proposing that industrial 
establishments employing not less than 250 workers a day should adopt the 
necessary reguiations. The proposed regulations would not apply to Govern- 
ment undertakings,“but in their case the competent authorities would have to 
certify that such ~ :ulations were in force and were as wide in scope as the Act. 

Finally, an amendment to the Trade Unions Act was proposed, in the light 
of the observations which had been received on the Bill for the recognition of 
trade unions, introduced in the Legislative Assembly.? It seemed desirable to 
revise the Bill, and a draft had been prepared by the Labour Department. The 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LII, No. 4, Oct. 1945, p. 396. 
?Idem, Vol. XLIX, No. 3, Mar. 1944, p. 367. 
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draft provided for the establishment of industrial courts in different areas by 
the Governments concerned, which would recommend the recognition of trade 
unions satisfying certain conditions prescribed by the Act. The draft also defined 
the rights and duties of the recognised trade unions and specified the types of 
action which would be regarded as unfair practices on the part of recognised 
trade unions on the one hand and employers on the other. 


Presidential Address. 


The President of the Conference reviewed the progress made in labour legisla- 
tion in India and suggested measures for the mitigation of post-war unemploy- 
ment and the maintenance of labour standards unimpaired. Dr. Ambedkar 
stated that out of 357 recommendations made by the Royal Commission on 
Labour in India in 1930, 133 involved legislation, and no less than 126 of these 
recommendations had been accepted by the Government, which had given effect 
to 106. Of the remaining 20, 10 related to legislation concerning workshops, with 
which the provincial Governments were empowered to deal under section 5 of the 
Indian Factories Act of 1934', and 10 were outstanding. In the case of the inter- 
national labour Conventions, however, out of 63 which the I.L.O. had adopted 
between 1919 and 1943, India had ratified only 14. Some of the Conventions 
which had not been ratified by India were very important and needed to be exam- 
ined with a view to raising the existing labour standards, in so far as national 
conditions would allow, to the international standards established by the I.L.O. 
Dr. Ambedkar discounted the argument that India lacked the necessary admini- 
strative machinery to give proper effect to labour laws, but agreed that the 
burden on Indian industry of the cost involved in adequate labour legislation 
would be considerable. 

In view of the position in India, the regulation of labour conditions was, 
however, imperative, and the Labour Department was determined to proceed 
with the necessary labour legislation. But the requirement that an I.L.O. Con- 
vention must be adopted aiikont any modification was a serious handicap to the 
industrially less advanced countries like India, which could attain to the inter- 
national standard only by progressive stages. A modification of this rule was 
very necessary in the interest of Asiatic countries, which had a long and difficult 
journey to cover, and it should be possible for the International Labour Organisa- 
tion to prepare Conventions which could be given effect to stage by stage and to 
couple this with the provision that the whole list of Conventions should be en- 
forced within a given period. Such a change, which would permit the progressive 
implementation of international labour Conventions, was to be preferred to a 
rule which made them so many dead letters. The Government of India, in 
accordance with the undertaking it had given at the 27th Session of the Con- 
ference (Paris, 1945), had decided to place all I.L.O. Conventions and Recom- 
mendations before the Indian Labour Conference. 

With a view to mitigating unemployment and preventing the deterioration 
of labour standards, Dr. Ambedkar suggested a reduction in hours of work, the 
establishment of adequate machinery ar fixing minimum wages, and collective 
bargaining, firmly upheld by the determination of workers anc employers alike 
to abide by it and to resolve their differences amicably. 


Proceedings of the Conference. 


The Conference supported unanimously the proposal to establish a 48-hour 
week in factories. It also agreed to the Government’s proposals to introduce 
legislation for the establishment of industrial canteens and to amend the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, 1923, with a view to including a more precise definition 
of the term “workman’’. It was decided to constitute a committee, consisting of 
two representatives each of employers and workers, to advise the Government on 
the preparation of legislation providing for the establishment of machinery for 
fixing minimum wages, and on the amendment of the Indian Trade Unions Act, 
1926, with a view to adding a new chapter on the “recognition of trade unions 
and rights and liabilities of recognised trade unions’”’. 

The Conference unanimously recommended the adoption of legislation to im- 
pose an obligation on employers to adopt rules regulating the service rights of 
employees of industrial concerns. It agreed that the employment offices should 
register vacancies created as a result of strikes and lockouts, but recommended 





1Cf. I.L.O.: Legislative Series, 1934, Ind. 2. 
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that the offices should be required to inform suitable applicants of the existence 
of trade disputes. It also recommended that the employment offices should 
likewise register workers thrown out of work as a result of trade disputes and 
submit their names to prospective employers, informing the latter of the cause 
of the unemployment. 


Jormnt CoMMITTEES IN BELGIUM 


A Legislative Order of 9 June 1945 fixed the structure, com- 
position and powers of joint committees in Belgium and gave legal 
recognition to the authority that they had acquired in actual prac- 
tice, especially since the liberation of the country. 


During the inter-war period, joint committees played an important part in 
regulating industrial relations in Belgium. Employers’ and workers’ organisa- 
tions were represented on these committees, which drew up the majority of the 
collective agreements that governed the different industries.? After the dissolu- 
tion of trade unions in 1940, the joint committees were suppressed by the occu- 
pation authorities, but immediately after liberation they were re-established. 
The principal provisions of the Legislative Order giving them legal recognition 
are analysed below. 

The preamble to the Order points out that the rapid re-establishment of 
joint committees made it possible to solve the often difficult problems involved 
in fixing working conditions in a spirit of mutual understanding between em- 
ployers’ and workers’ representatives.’ As a result, the joint committees acquired 
an authority which, according to the preamble, ‘‘is founded on the confidence and 
prestige that their members enjoy in the organisations of which they are both 
leaders and representatives, on the representative character of these organisations, 
and on the fact that they were set up voluntarily by a large number of heads of 
undertakings and of workers’’. 


Structure, 


The joint committees are occupational in structure and may be national 
or regional in scope. The competence of the national committees extends over the 
whole or part of the national territory and they are set up for each branch of 
industry, commerce, and agriculture by Royal Order at the request of, or after. 
consultation with, the occupational organisations concerned. As a general rule,-. 
the committees are national, but a regional committee may be set up by the com- 
petent Minister at the request of a national committee or a representative: or-- 
ganisation. The regional committees are subordinate to the national committees « 
and must therefore comply with the decisions made by the latter. 

Special joint committees may be set up for salaried employees or other oocu- - 
pational categories on the request of the occupational organisations concerned. 
The preamble states that in principle “each joint committee is empowered to 
deal with the problems of all workers employed in the same undertaking . . . 
However, apart from the distinction made between salaried employees and 
workers, certain large occupational groups may be excepted from this rule — 
drivers of motor aii, for example — who work under conditions that are 
very different from those of the other workers in the same undertaking, and whose 
working conditions should be more uniform as between different undertakings 
and different branches of activity.” 


Composition. 


Each joint committee is composed of an equal number of employers’ and’ 
workers’ representatives, their substitutes, a chairman, a vice-chairman, and 





? DEPARTMENT OF LArRoUR, GOVERNMENT OF INDIA: Memoranda on the Items on the Agenda; 
Bureau oF Pusiic INFORMATION, GOVERNMENT OF INDIA: Note giving the full text of Dr. Am- 
bedkar’s address; The Dawn (Delhi) 29 and 30 Oct. 1945. Communication from the I.L.O. Indian 
Branch Office, New Delhi. 

?Cf. I.L.0.: Methods of Collaboration between the Public Authorities, Workers’ Organisations 
and Employers’ Organisations (Geneva, 1940), pp. 139-140; also, Studies and Reports, Series A 
(Industrial Relations), No. 39: Collective Agreements (Geneva, 1936), pp. 87 and 95. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 4, Apr. 1945, pp. 419-432: “The First Recom- 
struction Measures in Liberated Belgium", by Raoul Miry. 
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secretarial staff. The size of each committee will be fixed by Royal Order, but no 
committee may include less than four representatives of employers and four of 
workers. 

The employers’ and workers’ representatives are appointed by the Govern- 
ment from lists of candidates submitted by the occupational organisations quali- 
fied to represent the employers and workers in the branch of activity concerned. 
According to the preamble, the Government must determine which organisa- 
tions have competence to represent their groups. This is a question of actual fact 
and the Government must consult the various organisations concerned before 
making a decision. The candidates for joint committees must have been con- 
nected with the occupation in question in Belgium for at least five years (a con- 
dition which is not required in the case of the leaders of occupational organisa- 
tions). The chairman and vice-chairman must be independent of the parties and 
must be persons who are qualified to deal with economic and social matte: .. 

_ The employers’ and workers’ representatives may be accompanied by ad- 
visers. 


Powers. 


The Legislative Order empowers the joint committees to perform the follow- 
ing tasks, in particular: (1) to discuss working conditions; (2) to prevent or settle 
collective labour disputes; (3) to assist the authorities in preparing and enforcing 
labour legislation concerning the branches of activity in question; (4) to promote 
the vocational training of apprentices by establishing close permanent relations 
with vocational guidance institutions and vocational schools. All decisions of 
joint committees must be unanimous. Chairmen, advisers, and secretarial staff 
may not take part in voting. 

The main duties of the committees are to fix conditions of work and settle 
collective disputes. As regards working conditions, the committees have the right 
to prescribe the general wage principles to be embodied in collective agreements 
and to discuss general working conditions, in particular, those that must be in- 
cluded in the works regulations of the various undertakings. 

When a joint committee or a representative organisation deems it necessary, 
it may request the competent Minister to make a decision of the committee 
binding. If the Minister does not agree, he must inform the committee of his 
reasons for not acceding to the request. If he agrees, a Royal Order will be issued 
to that effect, and in that case any clauses in collective agreements or in works 
regulations that are contrary to the provisions of the decisions made binding 
become null and void.! 

By an Order of 16 October 1945, the labour inspectors were made responsible 
for the observance of the Orders giving binding effect to joint committee decisions, 
and employers or workers infringing such decisions are liable to a fine.? 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING IN CANADA 
AN AGREEMENT FOR GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES IN SASKATCHEWAN 


A collective agreement negotiated between the Government of 
the Canadian Province of Saskatchewan and the Saskatchewan 
Civil Service Association acting on behalf of the employees of the 
Government came into effect on 2 August 1945. It is the first 
collective agreement regulating employer-employee relationships 
between a Government and its civil servants in Canada. 


Recognition of Union Representation and of the Principle of Collective Bargaining. 


The Saskatchewan Civil Service Association (affiliated with the Trades and 
Labor Congress of Canada) was certified under the Saskatchewan Trade Union 
Act® as the bargaining agency for the civil service of the province, with a few 
exceptions. The agreement of 2 August 1945 recognises this union as the sole 
collective bargaining agency of the employees of the provincial Government, with 
the exception of heads of departments, divisions, and branches in departments, 





1 Moniteur belge, No. 186, 5 July 1945, p. 4339. 
2 Idem, No. 294, 21 Oct. 1945, p. 7044. 
*Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 4, Apr. 1945, p. 497. 
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and of private secretaries of the heads of departments. It stipulates expressly 
that all employer-employee relationships of the persons covered by it are, before 
they can become effective, subject to the process of collective bargaining between 
the Goverrment and the union. The Government agrees to negotiate with the 
Association or its designated representatives “‘in any and all matters affecting the 
relationship of employment between the employees and the Government”’. 


Preparation of a Position-Classification Plan and of a Pay Plan. 


The agreement provides that the Government shall employ the services Of 
reputable technical consultants in the field of personnel administration for the 
purpose of formulating a ‘‘position-classifica tion plan” for all persons covered by 
the agreement, and a “‘pay plan’”’ based on the position-classification plan. The 
consultants will analyse the duties and classification requirements of the existing 
civil service positions; prepare detailed specifications for the requirements of the 
various classes of position, and allocate each existing position to the proposed 
new positions; draft administrative rules deemed by them to be necessary for 
the operation of the new position-classification plan; and assist in any public 
hearings conducted by the Public Service Commission concerning the appro- 
priateness of the proposed plan. The pay plan to be drafted by the consultants 
is to establish maximum and minimum rates of pay and any intermediate rates 
considered necessary. It must promise equal pay for equal work to menand 
women employees, include a cost-of-living bonus, and contain provisions con- 
cerning within-grade increments, annual increases, promotion and demotion, 
conditions of re-employment after resignation or lay-off, the form of deduction 
slips to be given to the employees together with their pay checks, etc. 

The two plans will form the basis of negotiations between the Government 
and the Association, and become effective only if accepted by both parties. If 
accepted, the pay plan takes effect retroactively as from 2 August 1945. 


Working Time, Overtime Pay, etc. 


The agreement stipulates a regular working week of 44 hours. Work per- 
formed in excess of 44 > urs in any calendar week, if authorised by the permanent 
head of the department or by the immediate supervisor of the employee concerned, 
is to be compensated for at a rate of 150 per cent. of the regular pay, with the 
proviso that employees receiving annual salaries of more than $2,000 are not 
entitled to overtime pay. 

The agreement also deals with recruitments, appointments, promotions, 
seniority, service credits to war veterans, dismissals and resignations, reductions 
in force, annual vacations, statutory holidays, sick leave, leave of absence without 
pay, and the appointment of the permanent personnel of the Public Service Com- 
mission. These provisions are similar to those contained in the Dominion Civil 
Service Act and the regulations issued under it. 

Any employee ordered to perform temporarily, but for a period exceeding 
30 days, the duties of a higher position than that of which he is the incumbent is 
entitled to receive payment at the minimum rate of the class of employees usually 
performing such duties. 


Grievance Procedure. 


Under the grievance procedure established in the agreement, any employee 
entertaining a grievance has to refer the matter to the chairman of his duly 
appointed grievance committee, which will submit the matter to the immediate 
supervisor of the employee concerned. If the grievance is not adjusted to the 
latter’s satisfaction within seven days, it must be referred for hearing and adjust- 
ment to the permanent head of the department concerned. If within seven days 
of notice the matter has not been adjusted by the permanent head, it has to go 
before the Public Service Commission for hearing and adjustment; and once 
again, if after a further seven days no adjustment is made, it must be submitted 
to a joint council, set up under the agreement. Such a council is to be appointed 
on application by, or on behalf of, the aggrieved employee within three days of 
the receipt of his application, and will consist of three members, one appointed 
by the Government, one by the union, and one, the chairman, by the first two 
members. The recommendation of the joint council must be referred to the 
Executive Council of the Public Service Commission for consideration and appro- 
priate action within thirty days. Finally, should the action taken by the Exe- 
cutive Council be disputed by the union, both the Government and the union 
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may apply for the establishment of a conciliation board as provided for under the 
Saskatchewan Trade Union Act. 

Apart from establishing this machinery for the settlement of grievances of its 
employees, the Government undertakes to receive grievance committees on 48 
hours’ notice and to grant to “all grievances . . . fair, just and speedy considera- 
tion’’. Members of grievance committees may not suffer loss of pay for time spent 
in attending grievance proceedings before the Public Service Commission, and 
.are entitled to the refund of necessary and reasonable travelling expenses. 


iDuration of Agreement, Maintenance of Membership Clause, Check-Off of Union 
Fees. 


The agreement remains in effect until August 1946, and ‘“‘thereafter from year 
to year until either party or a trade union claiming to represent the majority of 
employees in an appropriate bargaining unit shall have given one month's notice 
in writing to terminate this agreement or to negotiate a revision thereto’. As 
long as the agreement is in effect, persons covered by it who were members of 
the Association on 2 August 1945 are required to maintain their membership as 
a condition of employment. Employees hired before 2 August 1945 who on that 
day were not members of the union may join it but are not required to do so; 
thowever, employees falling under the agreement and hired after 2 August 1945 
are required, as a condition of employment, to apply for and maintain membership 
in the Association within thirty days after entering the service. 

Upon receipt of authorisation cards from the members of the union, the 
Government will deduct their union dues from their pay, and hand over such 
moneys to the Association each month. 


Board of Arbitration. 


Disputes arising out of interpretation of the agreement which cannot be ad- 
justed by negotiation between the Government and the Association are to be 
referred to a special board of arbitration, consisting of three members, one 
appointed by each party and the third mutually acceptable to both. The decision 
of the Board will be final and binding upon both parties.! 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS FOR OFFICERS IN THE CHILEAN 
MERCANTILE MARINE 


The “Nautilus” Association of Masters and Officers of the 
Chilean Mercantile Marine on 30 November 1945 approved the 
report on the activities of the Association from May 1944 to June 
1945. 


One of the most interesting points mentioned in the report is that in May 
1945 the Association was able, for the first time, to conclude collective agree- 
ments with four Chilean shipping companies. The report states: 


Never before have the mercantile marine officers of Valparaiso been able 
in this way to safeguard themselves by a legal document which may be de- 
scribed as an insurance policy guaranteeing stability of employment and pro- 
tecting them against the vicissitudes of their profession. 


The report also mentions that by means of collective agreements it has proved 
possible to obtain considerable increases in the rates of pay for masters and other 
officers for the year 1946.? 








1 Civil Service Review (Ottawa), Vol. XVIII, No. 3, Sept. 1945, pp. 278-282. 
2 Nautilus (Valparaiso), organ of the Association of Masters and Officers of the Chilean Mer- 
cantile Marine, Vol. XVIII, No. 207, Nov. 1945 
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EMPLOYMENT 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 
RECENT TRENDS 


From 1939 to 1943 the working population of Great Britain 
increased by 2,531,000, to 22,281,000, and then declined by Sep- 
tember 1945 to 21,337,000, a drop of 944,000. By the end of 1945 
the decrease in the total labour force was expected to amount to 
2,196,000 (641,000 men and 1,555,000 women). This decline is 
attributed largely to the withdrawal of many women (mostly 
married women) from industry. The reduction of the armed forces 
and of war industries has heen accompanied by an increase of 
short-term unemployment, and, as was expected, the workers in 
some industries and some areas have been more affected than those 
in others. Material showing the trend of employment and unem- 
ployment! is summarised briefly below. 


The number of men in the armed forces stood at less than half a million at the 
outbreak of war, reached over 5,000,000 in mid-1945, and had declined to under 
4,000,000 by late 1945. In civil defence and protection services some 100,000 per- 
sons were employed in late 1945, compared with 323,000 in mid-1943. The labour 
force engaged in the manufacture of equipment and supplies for the forces stood 
at 1,270,00C at the outbreak of war, expanded to 5,180,000 by mid-1943, and was 
expected to decline from 2,930,000 in September 1945 to below 1,500,000 by the 
end of that year. 

Employment in civilian home and export industries, which stood at a low 
figure of 11,944,000 in mid-1943, had increased by only 368,000 by mid-1945, 
but another 719,000 workers were added in the third quarter of the year. It was 
expected that the total increase for the second half of 1945 would be just under 
20 per cent. 

This redistribution of manpower has been accompanied by a certain amount 
of unemployment, most of it of short duration. The number of insured persons 
registered as unemployed was over 233,326 (101,494 women and 131,832 men) in 
October 1945, compared with 79,043 in April and 103,363 in July. The percentage 
of insured persons unemployed for Great Britain as a whole was 0.8 per cent. in 
July 1945; the percentage for October is not yet available. Of the total number 
of registered unemployed in October, 67,207 had been unemployed for less than 
two weeks, and 45,864 were married women, some of whom were planning to 
retire from employment. Geographically, the greatest numerical increases in 
unemployment were in Scotland, Wales, the Midlands, and the northern and 
northwestern regions. By industries, the building and contracting, mining, 
chemicals, engineering, construction, and repair of vehicles,and other metal in- 
dustries, and the distributive trades included about two thirds of the total num- 
ber of unemployed persons.? 

During the war unemployment decreased from an average of 1,407,959 in 
1939 to 63,608 in 1944 and rose to 125,924 in 1945. 

The number of persons insured against unemployment in Great Britain now 
totals 13,640,000 (of whom 675,000 are insured under the agricultural scheme). 
This compares with a total of 15,548,000 in 1939 (710,000 in agriculture). The 
extension of the scope of unemployment insurance to non-manual workers in 1940 
was counterbalanced by various factors, in particular, the withdrawal of over 
3,000,000 men from insured employment for service with the forces. Of the total 
number of insured men in 1945, 7,054,000 were adult (compared with 9,135,000 
in 1939), 391,000 were aged 18- 20 years (947,000), 530,000 were 16- 17 years 
(642, 000) 395,000 were 14-15 years (475,000) ;and of the insured women, 3,649,000 





1 Drawn from Ministry of Labour Gazette, Nov. 1945. In this issue the publication of figures 
analysing unemployment by industries, which had been suspended in 1940, was resumed. 
, ‘For = Layee of the age distribution of the adult groups over the 1937-1945 period, see 
tdem, p. 19 
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were adult (2,686,000 in 1939), 743,000 were aged 18-20 years (758,000), 514,000 
were 16-17 years (532,000), and 364,000 were 14-15 years (373,000).! 


REVISION OF EMPLOYMENT CONTROLS 


In response to considerable pressure, particularly from the 
trade union movement, the British Government decided in De- 
cember 1945 to relax controls over the employment of workers! 
The effect of the revision is summarised below. 


Essential Work Orders. 


The provisions of the Essential Work Orders remain unchanged, but the list 
of industries subject to the Orders is to be reviewed and the control retained only 
where necessary from the point of view of production and manpower. Three 
months’ notice of a change in the coverage of the Order will be given. 

At the end of 1945, the Essential Work Orders applied to about 150 industries 
within which individual establishments had been scheduled.” 


Control of Engagement Order and the Use of Directions. 


Henceforward men of 31 years of age and over and women of all ages are free 
to take.up employment without passing through an office of the Ministry of 
Labour and will no longer be directed to employment of national importance. 
The main exceptions to this rule are: (2) nurses and midwives between the ages 
of 18 and 40 years inclusive (50 for male nurses) for the first six months of 1946; 
(b) men up to and including the age of 50 in building and civil engineering; and 
(c) male agricultural workers up to and including the age of 50. Thus workers in 
groups (a) and (6) must still get their jobs through the Ministry of Labour and 
may be directed to the most important jobs, and those in group (c) may be en- 
gaged on other than agricultural work only with the permission of the Ministry. 

Employers are now free to advertise their labour requirements for persons 
still covered by the Control of Engagement Order, but the actual engagements 
of these persons must still be approved by a local office of the Ministry of Labour. 


Compulsory Registration. 


There will be no further registration of women reaching the age of 18. The 
upper age limit for registration is 30 years, .e., the maximum age for call-up to 
the forces; when this age is reduced, the age ‘limit for civilian registration in 
general will be correspondingly reduced. 


Restriction on Transfer. 


The Restriction on Transfer Order in the building and civil engineering in- 
dustry, which requires an employer to obtain Ministry of Labour permission to 
transfer a worker from one job or site to another in the same employment, re- 
os in force. It is being modified so as to exclude from its scope men over the 
age of 50. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUVENILE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


The final report of the Committee set up in January 1945 to 
consider methods of reconstituting the juvenile employment ser- 
vice of Great Britain was published on 21 November 1945. The 
Committee, while agreeing that the present system of joint re- 
sponsibility for the service by the Ministry of Labour and the 
education authorities could never be wholly satisfactory, was un- 
able to recommend a shift of responsibility to one or the other of 
these authorities. It therefore does not propose a basic reorganisa- 





1 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 13 Dec. 1945. Murtnistry of Lasour AND Na- 
TION AL SERVICE: Press Release, 13 Dec. 1945. 

2? The complete list of industries is appended to the press release of 13 Dec. There are also a 
few Orders administered by departments other than the Ministry of Labour and National Service. 
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tion of the existing arrangements', but confines itself to recom- 
mending a number of changes aimed at promoting efficiency of 
work throughout the country, defining the functions of the service 
broadly, and improving its administrative organisation. 


Aside from the problems deriving from the principle of dual administration , 
the Committee concludes that the chief difficulties of the present juvenile em- 
ployment service arrangements are the following: (1) the service was far from 
comprehensive in peacetime; (3) uncertainty of administration prevailed, since 
education authorities could take over or stop their juvenile employment work at 
three months’ notice; (3) co-operation between the juvenile employment officer 
and the school was not ensured in all areas; (4) there was no central power to 
ensure any common minimum standard of work, resulting in wide disparity of 
practice and of quality in the work; (5) administrative relations between the 
Ministries of Labour and Education were not always of the best; and (6) the 
duality of administration led to far too great localisation in the employment ser- 
vice work done. The Committee's report is thus aimed at indicating ways by 
which some of these difficulties might be overcome within a diarchic adminis- 
trative system. 


Functions of the Service. 


The essential aim of the service must be, the Committee considers, ‘‘to enable 
every boy and girl to play the best part possible as a worker and so to help them 
to develop their potentialities through work to the utmost’. Its first function is 
therefore the provision of vocational guidance. The Committee recommends 
that vocational guidance should be given to each person leaving school and that 
every school, including private schools, should be required by law to register 
with the juvenile employment service every person attaining the age of 17. The 
service should be empowered to require the attendance for interview of any person 
so registered within a year from the date of registration. The Committee points 
out that this is the only element of compulsion recommended in the report. So 
far as the content of vocational guidance is concerned, it is recommended that 
the school record should be passed from the school to the employment service, 
that this record should contain, as a minimum, information about health, in- 
telligence, educational attainment, special aptitudes or interests, disposition, 
membership in voluntary organisations, special home circumstances, and any 
special features of school attendance. So far as the technique of guidance is con- 
cerned, it is recommended that the Ministry of Labour, in association with the 
Ministry of Education and the Scottish Education Department, should make 
available informational pamphlets about occupational careers. Special im- 
portance is attached to the personal interview; it is considered that this is work 
for an expert, the juvenile employment officer, and that he should conduct the 
interview, which should be attended only by the child, the parent, and the teacher. 
Perfunctory methods of interviewing are condemned, and it is strongly urged 
that adequate methods of interviewing should receive particular attention in the 
approval and administration of all local arrangements for juvenile employment. 

The placement of juveniles is dealt with in some detail and the Coamaittes 
makes one major recommendation thereon, namely, that the appropriate author- 
ity should regularly review employments which may be harmful to health or 
character or which offer bad conditions or lead to no career, with a view to the 
prohibition by Parliament of such employments as unfit for juveniles. It is also 
recommended that no system of compulsory control of engagement for juveniles 
should be introduced, since adequate vocational guidance can serve the same 
purpose far more effectively. The importance of follow-up supervision after 
placement is emphasised. It is strongly urged, moreover, that the juvenile em- 
ployment service should work closely with employers’ and workers’ represen- 
tatives, and that the present tendency to set up joint employer-union bodies in 
the various firms and industries should be supported, since these bodies can help 
to ensure the maintenance of proper and agreed standards for the recruiting, 
training, and employment of juveniles. 

Financial aid for juveniles who wish transference for training is regarded as 
necessary in some cases to enable them to prepare for a suitable career. Thus 





1 For an account of the present arrangements, see International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 3, 
Mar. 1945, p. 370. 
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the Committee recommends that a scheme of training grants should be intro- 
duced to enable suitable boys and girls to take training for a skilled occupation 
away from home in cases where no suitable facilities are available within daily 
travelling distance. 


Machinery of Administration. 


The Committee, concluding that no system of dual administration can ever 
be wholly satisfactory, was unable to agree on whether control should be vested 
with the Ministry of Labour or with the education authorities. The report sum- 
marises the arguments brought forward on both sides. To overcome the worst 
difficulties of divided responsibility, it is recommended that a central administra- 
tion should be given authority to issue instructions to the local offices of the 
Ministry and to the local education authorities carrying out juvenile employ- 
ment work. A Central Juvenile Employment Executive should therefore be set 
up, staffed by officers of the Ministries of Labour and Education (and the Scottish 
Education Department), as part of the Ministry of Labour and with the Minister 
of Labour responsible for it to Parliament. 

The local education authorities in England and Wales should retain their 
right to undertake juvenile employment work, provided their schemes are ap- 
proved by the Central Executive, and this principle should be extended to Scot- 
land (this was opposed by the Scottish Trades Union Congress representative on 
the Committee). In future, however, there should be a time limit within which 
the education authorities may exercise their option to carry on work of this kind; 
when the option is exercised, it should cover the whole area for which the authority 
concerned is responsible; and the Minister should be empowered to end thearrange- 
ment if satisfied that the local service is below the required standard of effi- 
ciency. 

Special importance is attached to advisory bodies on juvenile employment 
service work, composed of representatives of education, industry, and other 
relevant interests. Thus, it is recommended that a National Advisory Council 
for Great Britain should be set up to assist the Central Executive, with separate 
advisory committees for Scotland and Wales. In the local areas the present local 
advisory committees should be continued under the common title of juvenile 
employment committees. It is urged that care should be taken to ensure that 
their membership is fully representative of all the interests concerned with an 
efficient juvenile employment service. 


Miscellaneous. 


Finally, the Committee recommends that great care should be taken in select - 
ing and training staff for the juvenile employment service, that separate premises 
should be used for the offices until they can be accommodated in the county 
colleges!, that wise and comprehensive publicity should be used to advertise the 
service and its work, and that research and investigation should be carried on in 
such fields as vocational guidance, job analysis, supervision, and the use and 
training of young workers.? 


REORGANISATION OF THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
Pusiic WorKS IN BELGIUM 


The Belgian Government, by a Legislative Order of 31 August 
1945 concerning the public works programmes of local authorities, 
has modified their administration in preparation for the intro- 
duction of an over-all policy designed to stabilise the volume of 
employment by expanding or contracting public investment, 
local as well as central, to meet the requirements of the general 
economic situation. 


Administrative Reorganisation. 


The new Legislative Order empowers the Minister of Public Works to direct 
the general public works policy, in agreement with the Minister of Economic 

1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 4, Oct. 1944: “Educational Reconstruction in 
Great Britain”’, p. 


2 MINISTRY OF LAP?OUR AND NATIONAL SERVICE: Report of the Committee on the Juvenile Em- 
ployment Service (London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1945). 
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Affairs and after consultation with an interdepartmental committee placed under 
his chairmanship. The Minister of the Interior retains control over local and 
provincial finances. The principle of a single subsidy is introduced, thus making 
it possible for the central Government to act through the intermediary of a single 
department, and limiting its intervention to general supervisory functions. The 
Central Public Works Administration will receive each year from the provincial 
governors the programmes that have been drawn up by the local authorities and 
will submit them, after having consulted the departmental technical services 
concerned, to the interdepartmental committee. The Government’s contribution 
to the cost of the works approved is then fixed by Royal Order. The provincial 
governors are required to supervise the preparation and execution of these works 
programmes. 

The only exception to this general simplification of procedure relates to the 
social welfare and health projects subsidised by the Department of Public Health. 
To ensure a specialised central inspection of such projects, of major importance 
for the protection of public health, all the prerogatives of the Minister of Public 
Health with regard to public works are confirmed except the right to carry out 
certain formalities connected with accounts, which is conferred on the Depart- 
ment of Public Works. 


Works Programmes and Financial Arrangements. 


A distinction is made between two kinds of works. The first includes works 
that are to be given priority; these alone may be included in the next extraor- 
dinary budget (construction works). The second includes works that are to be 
carried out when the economic situation makes this expedient (contingency 
works). It is the projects on the second list that are to be used as a compensatory 
factor in the general public works policy. 

The new system abolishes the delays resulting from the numerous formalities 
connected with the payment of Government subsidies for public works. These 
delays often forced local authorities to obtain short-term loans from the Muni- 
cipal Credit Organisation. By opening a current account with the Treasury, the 
Credit Organisation has greatly simplified the procedure and made the direct and 
rapid settlement of accounts possible. 


Preparation and Co-ordination of Works Programmes. 

To assist local authorities to draw up their programmes within the framework 
of a national public works policy, a cocbaioal service, organised and directed by 
the governor, must be placed at their disposal in each province. The tenders for 
execution of the works must comply with regulations approved by the Minister 
of Public Works. With a view to co-ordinating public works, all public services 
are required to submit the plans for the works they intend to carry out within the 
provincial territory to the governor, who refers them to an advisory board of 
which he is chairman. The board correlates the plans and points out any cases of 
noqponneny to the governor, who, in turn, notifies the competent authorities. 

rhe works themselves are carried out, as in the past, by the authorities con- 
cerned according to the laws and regulations in force, but they will now be under 
the supervision of inspectors attached to the provincial governor's technical 
services.! 


RELAXATION OF MANPOWER CONTROLS IN AUSTRALIA 


On 17 August 1945, the Australian War Cabinet decided upon 
an extensive relaxation of manpower controls, retaining only those 
considered essential for an orderly transition to peace. This move 
was in accordance with the previously announced Government 
policy of substantially reducing intervention in the field of labour 
and employment as soon as possible following the end of hostilities. 
The text of a statement by the Prime Minister announcing the 
decision is given below. 

The War Cabinet has closely examined the question of the relaxation of pre- 
sent manpower controls today. It has accepted the general principle that the 

Moniteur belge, 24-25 Sept. 1945, pp. 6078-6084. 
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dominant consideration must be the elimination of all controls not essential to 
the speedy re-establishment of discharged service personnel and civilian war 
workers. It has decided to revoke entirely the power of direction of labour. In 
future, young persons under 18 years will be completely free to take employment 
of their own choosing. As soon as the necessary formalities are completed, em- 
ployers engaged in a very wide range of industry will be permitted to engage 
labour without obtaining a permit as at present from a national service office. 

Although persons under 18 years will be free to choose their own employment, 
and although employers engaged in the wide field of industry now announced will 
be free to engage labour direct, the services of the Commonwealth Employment 
Service, which is being developed from the National Service Organisation, will 
be available to assist and advise, in every way possible, young persons seeking 
employment, and employers to obtain the labour best suited to their require- 
ments. 

In future it will not be necessary for young persons to register under National 
Security (Man Power) Regulations on attaining 14 years. 

It has also been decided to revoke more than half of the protection orders at 
present in force. This will be done as quickly as possible and will result in nearly 
11,000 undertakings being freed from the protection provisions of the Regula- 
tions. Notifications will be sent to all the protected undertakings concerned by 
the Director-General of Man Power, and thereupon employees engaged therein 
will be free to leave or change their employment and employers to terminate the 
service of their employees, as was the position before the introduction of the 
Regulations. 

The Government has decided that all persons under the age of 18 years will 
not be required to obtain manpower permission as hitherto before leaving their 
employment in such undertakings when they so desire. Female workers desiring 
to resume or undertake domestic work will be given permission by the national 
service offices to leave protected undertakings. There wil! be a progressive review 
by the Director-General of Man Power of the remaining protected undertakings, 
with a view to deprotection, the objective being to revoke all protection orders 
within the next six months. The War Cabinet will continually review the pro- 
gress made in achieving this objective.! 


EMPLOYMENT PLANNING IN QUEENSLAND 


A second report on the operations of the Queensland Employ- 
ment Exchanges Acts, 1915 to 1941, and the Juvenile Employment 
Bureau Constitution Act of 1941 was submitted to the Minister for 
Labour and Employment, who acts as Chairman of the State Em- 
ployment Council, by the Director of Employment in October 
1945.2, The report includes a variety of data relating directly and 
indirectly to the present and prospective employment structure of 
the State, together with a description of the policies and machinery 
being used to promote continuing full employment. 


The machinery of employment organisation in Queensland has not been altered 
since the last report. The State Employment Council and the auxiliary a 
ment exchange boards continue to be the main agencies through which the State 
is working out and co-ordinating policy in the employment field, defined in a 
comprehensive manner. The Council plans to maintain continuous employment 
surveys to ascertain the growth of localised unemployment and measures needed 
to check any such development. It points out that, while a policy of well planned 
and properly timed public works can help to relieve unemployment and may also 
assist in the rehabilitation of other industries, it cannot achieve all that is re- 
quired. Experience has indicated that, just as a co-ordinated plan of public 
works is essential, so is a comprehensive and positive policy of employment pro- 
motion. 





1 Sydney Morning Herald, 18 Aug. 1945. 

2? Queensland. Report on the Operations of “‘The Employment Exchanges Acts, 1915 to 1941", 
and the ‘“‘Juvenile Employment Bureau Constitution Act of 1941" (Brisbane, 1945). For an analysis 
% the ay report of the State Employment Council, see /nternational Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 1, 

an. 1945, p. 87. 
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The 36 employment exchange boards, set up for each area in the State (de- 
fined so as to secure community of economic interest), have sent the Council 
regular information on post-war works, industry development, etc. Now that the 
war is over, they are expected to be of even greater value, advising on the timing 
of public works, the placing of workers, the trend of employment, etc., and canali- 
sing proposals for increasing employment possibilities in the various districts. 


Works Projects. 


Over 1,650 proposals for post-war works have been submitted to the Works 
Committee of the State Employment Council. These projects constitute a reserve 
to be drawn upon in case of localised or general unemployment. The report 
emphasises the importance of timing public works in relation to economic con- 
ditions, avoiding undue competition for scarce labour and materials in the next 
few years, but planning a substantial programme which can be implemented pro- 
gressively when the first flood of accumulated demand, particularly for semi- 
durable goods, recedes. 

The State is also urged to give consideration to development projects for pro- 
moting the exploitation of resources and attracting capital and industry to the 
State. 


Industrial Development and Location. 


The Industrial Development Committee of the Council is responsible for 
examining proposals for the general development of primary and secondary in- 
dustries from the point of view of the long-term, balanced development of the 
State’s economy. About 130 proposals for industrial development have been 
submitted to the Committee by the employment exchange boards. 

The district employment exchange boards will assist the Council, and its 
Development Committee, by surveying the economic resources and potentialities 
of the various areas. It is hoped that eventually each board will have enough data 
to keep a continuous review of local economic activities, so that it may estimate 
their effect on employment. 


Employment Service. 


The basic and positive role of the employment service in connection with 
employment planning is stressed. The report notes that ‘a new technique in 
administration is being evolved, the underlying principle being that employment 
promotion and employment placing are complementary, and should be dealt with 
appropriately by a co-ordinating body such as the State Employment Council”. 

A special committee of the Council, the Labour Committee, examining ques- 
tions of the organisation of the employment market, issued a report which states 
that an efficient system of employment exchanges is the cornerstone of employ- 
ment organisation. This report, reproduced as an appendix to the main report, 
is divided into seven main parts: (1) organisation of State employment exchanges 
so as to ensure the confidence of employers and workers; (2) supervision of pri- 
vate employment agencies, bearing in mind the desirability, “ in conformity with 
the resolution of the International Labour Convention’! of encouraging the 
maximum use of such State employment exchanges; (3) classification of workers 
according to type and degree of skill; (4) enquiry into the mobility of labour 
generally; (S) advising workers fully concerning employment openings in various 
industries and localities; (6) advising employers fully concerning the labour 
supply and its characteristics; and () furnishing information concerning new 
opportunities for self-employed persons. The report of the Committee aimed at 
examining all the aspects of employment exchange organisation in the State — 
the first time that this has been done, perhaps, as the Committee points out, 
because of the scattered population of the State. The functions of the exchanges 
are defined in broad terms, and it is urged that the administrators of the service 
should be kept fully informed of all employment planning. 


Juvenile Employment. 


The Juvenile Employment Bureau's activities are described in another 
appendix to the report. The Director of Employment is Chairman of the Bureau 
since it is considered that youth employment must be dealt with as a part of all 





! This would appear to refer to the Employment Service Recommendation, 1944. 
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employment, rather than as a separate problem which can be isolated from the 
general problem. 

In 1944, the Bureau made 9,207 placements, and over 6,000 were made in the 
first six months of 1945. In part, the increased placements through the Bureau 
were the result of wartime manpower conditions and controls. Controls over the 
employment of juveniles under 18 remained in force until August 1945. 


Employment Prospects. 

War needs strained the manpower resources of the State to the limit. The 
present situation is characterised by two main problems: first, how to keep the 
general level of employment high so that discharged service personnel may be 
reabsorbed in suitable work; and, secondly, how to ensure that men and women 
seeking particular types of employment are brought into contact with employers 
seeking such workers. Despite withdrawals from the labour force, it is estimated 
that the total number of persons at work will be about 427,000 in June 1946, or 
over 30,000 more than the pre-war level. This total is expected to increase by 
another 30,000 by June 1949. Detailed estimates of employment opportunities 
in various primary and secondary industries are given. Analysis of prospective 
post-war demand leads the Council to feel optimistic about the general em- 
ployment position for some years, though dangers of possible disequilibrium are 


noted. 


THE RESETTLEMENT AND RE-EMPLOYMENT OF ExX-SERVICE 
MEN IN INDIA 


Information concerning measures recently adopted in India 
for the resettlement and re-employment in civil life of demobilised 
members of the defence services and discharged war workers is 


summarised below. 


Measures Adopied by the Central Government. 


The plan adopted by the Directorate-General of the Organisation for the Re- 
settlement and Re-employment of Demobilised Personnel! includes arrangements 
for the provision of advice and guidance in the selection of a civilian occupation, 
training and retraining for satisfactory employment, suitable placement, and 
“follow up” (welfare) after placement. 


Resettlement advice service. This service, which will contact demobilised per- 


sons at the release centres, will assess the rere omy and aptitude for training 
ose in need of such assistance, 


for various types and grades of employment of t 
ive information and advice concerning available employment opportunities and 
acilities for technical and vocational training, complete the information required 

for the card index of demobilised persons, and explain the procedure for con- 

tacting the appropriate employment information bureau or employment office. 


Training and placement. Training facilities will be provided for persons whose 
training was interrupted asaresult of warservice or who had had some training before 
joining the armed forces but need upgrading, those who acquired a trade in the 
service and need further training, and technicians requiring apprenticeship 


training. The training will be for technical, clerical, agricultural, professional, 
and other occupations. In order to demonstrate the application of modern 
methods to agriculture and allied occupations, a model farm of about 12 acres 
is being organised at each release centre.” 

With a view to facilitating suitable placement, information bureaux are being 
established in rural areas to serve as links between demobilised persons and the 
employment offices. The military authorities have turned 113 recruiting centres, 
covering 163 out of India’s 230 districts, into employment offices. Furthermore, 
an appointments branch of the employment organisation will assist in the place- 
ment of officers and persons with administrative and professional qualifications, 
and a women’s heme ie the rehabilitation of demobilised women.’ 





1 Cf, International Labour Review, Vol. LII, No. 4, Oct. 1945, p. 395 


2 Times of India (Bombay), 3 Sept. 1945. 
2 The Statesman (Delhi), 18 Aug. 1945; Times of India, 20 Aug. 1945. 
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The Central Government has reserved 70 per cent. of the wartime vacancies 
for ex-service men, and has sanctioned the payment of about 5 million rupees a 
year for a period of five years to cover the operating cost of employment offices. 
It is preparing a series of “‘Guides to Occupational Classifications’’, defining all 
occupational terms and providing a commonjnomenclature and uniform standards 
for civil and military trades. One of these guides will provide information con- 
cerning the equivalent in civil employment of the qualifications and occupations 
of the demobilised service personnel.! 


Disabled persons. Disabled persons who are still in the services will be re- 
tained until the completion of their medical care and post-hospital rehabilitation 
and training. During this period they will receive, besides their pay, other pre- 
ferments and allowances to which they are entitled. Special training will be pro- 
vided for the seriously disabled so that their potential employability may be 
utilised to the maximum. The disability pension will not be affected by any in- 
crease in the earning capacity.? 


Welfare schemes. The Government is considering the creation of trusts in 
different provinces under the Charitable Endowment Acts with a view to utilising 
the post-war military reconstruction fund of about 100 million rupees for projects 
for the collective benefit of ex-service men.* 


Measures Adopted by Provincial Governments. 


Bihar. A new Act — the Bihar Restoration of Agricultural Land (Temporary 
Provisions) Act, 1945 — provides for the restoration to tenants and sub-tenants 
of agricultural land sold for arrears of rent during the period of their absence on 
active service.‘ 


Bombay. The Government of Bombay has ordered the preparation of a scheme 
for the training of demobilised persons with a view to absorbing as many as pos- 
sible in the Cooperative Department. 


Central Provinces. The Government of the Central Provinces has reserved 
about 2,300 civil posts, including 1,000 in the police force, for ex-service men. It 
has prepared plans to enable a considerable number of men with an agricultural 
background to settle on about 50,000 acres of Government land. The settlers 
will be assisted by means of co-operative societies and State loans and grants. 
Schemes for road building and for the construction of wells and ponds are pro- 
posed, and the provision of free grants of timber to the settlers during the first 
five years is also contemplated.® 


Madras. The Government of Madras has prepared a Bill with a view to 
facilitating the acquisition of land for the benefit of ex-service men.? Extensive 
road building projects are expected to absorb a large number of demobilised 
persons, including, in particular, over 3,000 motor vehicle drivers. The con- 
struction of public buildings will be undertaken by co-operative labour societies 
composed of ex-service men.® 


Sind. The Government of Sind has reserved 20 per cent. of the posts in various 
departments for ex-service men. Their settlement on small lots of land and em- 
ployment as share-croppers on big estates is also under consideration.® 


Measures Adopted by Indian States. 


Hyderabad. The Government of the State of Hyderabad has decided to estab- 
lish employment offices with a view to assisting ex-service men and civilians in 
obtaining suitable jobs, and has approved a scheme estimated to cost 30,000 
rupees for the training of demobilised persons for agricultural occupations with 
particular reference to rural reconstruction.” 


1 Hindustan Times (Delhi), 4 Oct. 1945. 

2 The Hindu (Madras), 4 Sept. 1945. 

3 The Dawn (Delhi), 31 Aug. 1945. 

‘ Bihar Gazette, Part IV, 1 Aug. 1945, pp. 19-26. 

5 Times of India, 18 Oct. 1945. 

* Idem, 27 Aug. 1945. 

? Fort St. George Gazette Extraordinary, Part IV-A, 4 Oct. 1945, pp. 1-2. 
® The Hindu, 25 Oct. 1945. 

* The Statesman, 24 July 1945. 

0 Times of India, 13 Oct. 1945. 
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Gwalior. Two emp!oyment offices will be established in Gwalior State for the 
voluntary registration and placement of skilled and semi-skilled persons, as a 
first step in the development of an employment organisation.! 


Cochin. An employment office has also been established in Cochin State.* 


TECHNICAL TRAINING IN INDIA 


The Advisory Committee on Technical Training, appointed 
by the Government of India, has made a number of recommenda- 
tions for the organisation of the training of workers to meet the 
demand for skilled labour for industrial expansion.* 


The Bevin Training Scheme. 


The Committee recommends that the Bevin training scheme, under which small 
groups of trainees are sent to the United Kingdom for specialised training, should 
be adapted to post-war needs and extended so as to include industries other than 
engineering. The craftsmen to be sent should be carefully selected by the regional 
technical training committees of craftsmen, and the period of training should be 
extended from eight months to at least one year.‘ 


The Apprenticeship Training Scheme. 


For the training of craftsmen in India itself, the Committee recommends an 
apprenticeship training scheme, planned and organised on a national basis and 
leading to a certificate of craftsmanship on its completion. The proposed duration 
of the training is three and a half years, of which the first two years will be spent 
in a training centre and the remainder under apprenticeship in a factory. The 
immediate establishment, in different provinces, of training centres to accom- 
modate 4,608 workers is also recommended.* Under the proposed scheme, training 
will be provided for 22 engineering trades, the age of admission will be 14 to 18 
years, and only persons whose schooling is at least up to two years below the 
matriculation standard will be eligible. The employers will be required to pro- 
vide apprenticeship trianing not only for workers from their own factories, but 
also for an equal number of other workers. During the period of apprenticeship 
in the factory, the employers will also be required to provide general educational 
courses and technical instruction to the workers. The need for a tripartite agree- 
ment between the Central Government, the employer, and the apprentice or his 
guardian, concerning, among other matters, the provision of general education 
and adequate hostel arrangements and clothing to the apprentice during the 
apprenticeship period, is particularly emphasised by the Committee. It is pro- 
posed that the recruitment of apprentices and the local administration of the 
scheme should be entrusted to the regional technical training committees.® 


TECHNICAL TRAINING IN CHINA 


An account is given below of the present position of apprentice- 
ship training in China, based on information supplied by the I.L.O. 
Branch Office at Chungking, and of the progress of the scheme for 
training Chinese workers in the United States. 


Reorganisation of Apprenticeship Training. 
During the Japanese occupation of the coastal areas in China in which in- 
dustry was mainly concentrated, efforts were made to recruit skilled workers 





1 The Dawn, 15 Oct. 1945. 

2 Times of India, 3 Sept. 1945. Communication from the I.L.O. Branch Office, New Delhi. 

3 For the latest previous note on the subject, see International Labour Review, Vol. LII, No. 1, 
July 1945, p. 53. 

4The Bevin Engineers’ Club of Bombay, it may be added, passed a resolution expressing 
“grave concern at the unemployment of Bevin engineers due to the closing of factories’’, and 
strongly urging the Government to take immediate steps to secure employment for them (The 
Vanguard, Delhi, 22 Aug. 1945; Hindustan Times, Delhi, 3 Sept. 1945). 

5 The proposed scheme will provide only 2,304 trained workers annually, but the annual demand 
for such workers is estimated at 16,000. 

* Hindustan Times, 5 Oct. 1945. 
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from these regions for factories which had been removed into the interior. These 
efforts were not, however, wholly successful. The recruiting operations were 
necessarily complicated and entailed considerable expenditure. The recruits, 
with their diverse backgrounds, could not be easily fitted into a corps of disci- 
plined workers and the separation from their families was another factor which 
tended to make the situation difficult. The shortage of skilled labour, combined 
with the natural inclination of employers to augment their own individual sup- 
plies, resulted in a high labour turnover. Consequently, in 1940 an effort was 
made to train for skilled work workers recruited locally. The results were again 
not very satisfactory, for the trainees were as a rule adults who were for the most 
part illiterate with their working habits already formed in previous occupations 
such as farming, and hardly capable of the necessary readjustment to industrial 
occupations. It was, therefore, decided to give greater attention to the question 
of the reorganisation of apprenticeship training. 

Apprenticeship training in the handicrafts is deeply rooted in Chinese tradi- 
tion, but the traditional relationship between the master and his apprentice is 
largely personal in character. Its adaptation to modern industrial requirements 
is difhcult. In 1941 the Government drew up a plan to train 10,000 workers in 
five years. While the training of engineers and experts was to be undertaken by 
the Ministry of Education, that of 7,000 workers for technical and skilled work 
was entrusted to the National Defence Industrial Commission. State-owned and 
private industrial establishments were to be utilised for the training. The trainees 
were to be selected from among young persons of, as a rule, not less than 16 years 
and not more than 20 years of age who had completed a course of instruction in a 
primary school, and the prescribed period of training was to vary from one to 
three years in accordance with the nature of the occupation concerned. 

During the period of training, board and lodging were to be provided to the 
trainees free of cost, but no wages were to be paid. Detailed regulations relating 
to the allotment of trainees to the different training centres, the syllabus, the dis- 
ciplinary measures to be enforced, and other matters were framed, and the plan 
was designed not only to augment the supply of skilled labour for national in- 
dustrial reconstruction but also to bring about the establishment of a system of 
apprenticeship in accordance with the requirements of modern industry. 

his scheme has been in operation for some time, and investigations seem to 
show that it is in need of improvement. It is reported that the initial require- 
ment of the completion of primary school education for admission to training has 
the effect of keeping out young men from the poorer families and that few of the 
trainees are imbued with the proper spirit to embark on an industrial career. The 
facilities provided in the training centres for the protection of the health of the 
trainees are also considered to be inadequate. It is further alleged that the train- 
ees are required to undergo military drill and that this feature of the training, 
which has been instituted as a measure conducive to discipline, is not sufficiently 
adapted to the civilian character of apprenticeship training. Finally, it is re- 
marked that the training is mostly theoretical and that the practical training is 
not sufficiently intensive. 


Training of Chinese Professional and Technical Workers in the United States. 


Particulars have previously been published in these pages' of arrangements 
made for the training of Chinese professional and technical workers in the United 
States. The total number of such trainees in November 1945 in various branches 
of industry in the United States was 457, distributed as follows: electric power, 65; 
mining, 37; metallurgy, 54; petroleum, 22; machinery, 65; electrical manufacture, 
44; chemical industry, 65; food and other industries, 6; industrial management, 50; 
hydraulic engineering, 18; sanitary engineering, 4; radio manufacturing, 8; 
physical and chemical apparatus, 10; printing, 6; and cinema photography, 3. 

With the suspension of lend-lease funds in August 1945, the Chinese Govern- 
ment assumed the responsibility for financing the trainees who had arrived in the 
United States. The Ministry of Education has decided to hold an examination 
for the selection of trainees to be sent abroad early in 1946. The examination will 
be open to Government scholarship holders as well as others. The number of 
Government scholarship holders to be sent abroad will be increased to 1,000, and 
the countries to which the trainees will be sent will no longer be restricted to the 
United States and the United Kingdom. The Ministry is recalling trainees who 
had completed their training abroad to aid in the rehabilitation of China.? 


' Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 1, Jan. 1945, p. 94. 
?Crirna-America Counci, of ComMERCE AND INDustry: China Trade News (New York), 
Nov.-Dec. 1945. 
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APPRENTICESHIP IN NEw ZEALAND 


On 9 November 1945 the New Zealand Commission of Inquiry 
into Apprenticeship and Related Matters, appointed in April 1944, 
issued its report, the principal recommendations of which are sum- 


marised below.! 


The Commission believes that, if the country is to hold its place in industry 
and to achieve its main social objectives, the general standard of craftsmanship 
in the manual trades must be improved and the supply of properly trained trades- 
men must be increased. A study of the present situation in the Dominion revealed 
that in many industries (e.g., the building trades) the relative position of the past 
was not being maintained and several trades essential to the national welfare 
were “rapidly approaching extinction”. In general, it has been considered that 
for the Dominion as a whole there should be in any one year about 10,000 appren- 
tices to meet the need for skilled workers. In 1936, however, there were only 
1,292, in 1938, 3,235, and in 1944, 2,096; the average for the nine years 1936-1944 
was 2,314. Moreover, the requirements of an increased population, combined 
with the probability that immigration would provide very few craftsmen, would 
necessitate a larger supply of local craftsmen. This is true, the Commission con- 
siders, despite the fact that the character of modern industry requires some de- 
parture from the traditional system of apprenticeship. Consequently, the Com- 
mission bases its recommendations on the conviction that apprenticeship will 
continue to be ‘‘the main method of educating and training recruits in the skilled 
trades”’. 

The present apprenticeship system, which has been in operation for over 
twenty years, empowers the Court of Arbitration to remove apprenticeship from 
the sphere of industrial relations and to make special apprenticeship orders. Such 
orders have been made in 37 different industries. The detailed administration 
has been entrusted to local committees; and there are also a Registrar of Appren- 
ticeship and district registrars, whose functions, however, have been confined to 
the registration of contracts. The Commission decided that, in the main, the 
general structure of the Apprenticeship Act was sound, and that the principal 
weaknesses lay in the provisions for administrative machinery. The report there- 
fore concentrates particular attention on the reforms necessary in this field. 


Apprenticeship Machinery. 


The report suggests, in the first place, that a Commissioner of Apprenticeship, 
attached to the Labour Department, should be appointed for the Dominion and 
a deputy commissioner in at least the four main cities. These officers would be 
responsible for taking an initiative in the field of apprenticeship and ensuring 
that needs were met; they would not interfere with the work of the joint com- 
mittees, but would help them in all ways possible. 

Secondly, in each industry or group of trades, there should be a Dominion 
apprenticeship committee, made up of three representatives of employers and 
three of workers (a majority with trade experience), together with the Com- 
missioner of Apprenticeship and a Government representative with a knowledge 
of vocational education (and possibly with some responsibilities in the vocational 
guidance field). These committees would be required to estimate the number and 
proportion of apprentices needed to maintain the requisite inflow of skilled trades- 
men, work out the necessary arrangements, and negotiate with the Court of Arbi- 
tration for Dominion apprenticeship orders.2, Among other things, they would 
consider the trade processes to make up the apprenticeship course, the necessary 
period of related technical instruction, examinations, and the conditions of em- 
ployment of apprentices. 

Thirdly, the existing local apprenticeship committees should be retained and 
the network expanded to cover each locality. It was pointed out that during the 

1 Report of Commission of Inquiry into Apprenticeship and Related Matters (Wellington, Govern- 
ment Printer, 1945). For the appointment and terms of reference of the Commission, see /nter- 
national Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 6, June 1944, p. 666. 

2 The Commission suggests that the Dominion committees should be given the power at present 
vested in the Court of Arbitration to require an employer to employ such number of apprentices 
as are considered necessary to ensure an adequate supply of journeymen in the industry. This 
power has not been used in the past. If it is transferred to the Dominion committees, it is pro- 
posed that there should be a right of appeal to the Court of Arbitration by any employer, appren- 
tice, parent or guardian affected by a decision of the committee. The Commission considers that 
the power of compulsion should be retained, however, to enable the committees to plan and ensure 
an adequate intake of apprentices. 
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depression many of these committees had become inactive, but that the current 
re-examination of apprenticeship had revived some of them. The constitution of 
each local committee would parallel that of the Dominion committees — that is, 
three representatives of workers and three of employers, the deputy commissioner 
of apprenticeship, and a person conversant with technical education (appointed 
from the staff of the schools providing technical education for apprentices, or, 
failing that, by the Minister of Education). The local committees would carry 
out the work allocated to them by the Court of Arbitration or by the Dominion 
apprenticeship orders. It is suggested that the committees would probably deal 
with such matters as cancellation of contracts, prohibition of employers from 
employing apprentices, transfer of apprentices, extension of in-plant facilities for 
training, withholding of wage increases in certain circumstances, and entering 
upon premises to enquire into the training, progress, and welfare of apprentices. 
The report strongly recommends making it a breach of the Apprenticeship Act to 
employ any person as an apprentice without the prior written consent of the 
appropriate local committee; otherwise, the local committees are not in a position 
to ensure conformity with the required standards. 


Dominion Apprenticeship Orders. 


The Commission urges that the existing Apprenticeship Act should be amen- 
ded to provide for Dominion apprenticeship orders in each industry, and for such 
orders only. In support of this, the report states: 


. .. Dominion orders will cover the whole of New Zealand, and there will thus 
be no areas in which there are apprentices not covered by an order, as there 
are at present. Calculations of the number of apprentices required in any in- 
dustry need to be made on a Dominion-wide basis, for our population is re- 
latively mobile, and so the proportion clauses in orders should be such as to 
allow of the requisite number of apprentices being engaged over the whole 
country. Only Dominion orders can ensure that desirable uniformity, as well 
as uniformity of wage rates and conditions of employment. The present 
multiplicity of district orders in the sare industries, with their different dates 
of origin and their comparatively unnecessary variations in conditions of em- 
ployment, is merely an embarrassment. 


Apprenticeship to Industry or to the State. 


Evidence heard by the Commission indicated a strong trend of opinion against 
apprenticeship to an individual employer and in favour of apprenticeship to some 
broader unit, such as the industry as a whole or the State. Three main reasons 
were advanced in support of this opinion: (1) the increased use of machinery and 
the consequent tendency to specialisation and subdivision of labour, which pre- 
vented apprentices from getting an all-round training; (2) the effects of the de- 
pression, which led to the interruption of many apprenticeship contracts; and 
(3) the reluctance of some employers to train apprentices, and their policy of 
drawing skilled men from those trained by others, leading to an unfair division 
of costs and an inadequate supply of apprentices at the same time. 

After considering the suggestions made during the hearings, the Commission 
recommends that full use ented be made of the existing powers of transfer of 
apprentices, and that the provision for joint contracts in the present Act should 
be fully used where there is evidence of limited or inadequate training. Where 
an employer willing to accept the transfer of an apprenticeship contract cannot 
be found, the apprentice should be transferred, with the approval of the Court 
and on the application of the Commissioner of Apprenticeship, to a Government 
department hich trains apprentices or has the power to take apprentices. 


Education of Apprentices. 


Special importance is attached to the education and theoretical training of 
apprentices and to encouraging them not only to complete the necessary courses 
but to go on and acquire as extensive and sound a theoretical basis as possible. 
It is recommended that vocational guidance in schools should be extended so as 
to spread knowledge of possible careers more widely, including information about 
apprenticeship in the various trades. The managers of technical schools should 
publicise the work of their schools, and, to ensure that the courses are realistic, 
each school should make full use of advisory committees of employers and workers 
in the various trades. In selecting persons for apprenticeship, the apprenticeship 
committees should see to it that the persons admitted have the ability to acquire 
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the necessary theoretical knowledge. A system of bursaries is proposed, to make 
it possible for young people in country districts not served by a technical school 
to obtain further technical training. To encourage further specialised training 
beyond the journeyman stage, the State should help able young persons by giving 
them bursaries for further training. 

The Commission considered the various arguments in favour of daylight 
training for apprentices and agrees that in general it is highly desirable. It urges, 
however, that evening (or Saturday morning) classes should continue to exist for 
those who wish to take additional or further courses. Each Dominion apprentice- 
ship committee would consider the question of daylight training for apprentices 
in relation to its own trade and come to some decision about the matter. The 
Commission suggests that the introduction of a general system of daytime train- 
ing for apprentices might modify the character of technical schools, with the vo- 
cational courses assuming greater importance and the pre-vocaiional junior 
courses becoming less important. 


Contract of Apprenticeship. 


The report urges that the contract of apprenticeship should be signed in the 
presence of all the parties concerned, as a ceremony to mark a formal introduction 
to the apprenticeship. The contract should include the title of the person who 
will supervise or give the actual training and define his responsibilities; and it 
should contain a brief description of the operations and skills to be taught. More- 
over, it is strongly recommended that the Dominion apprenticeship committees 
should consider the introduction of a trade test for all apprentices during the final 
six months of their term. The Apprenticeship Act should be amended to provide 
for the compulsory issue by the apprenticeship committees of a certificate to each 
apprentice who satisfactorily completes his contract, listing the trades taught, 
the theoretical courses completed, and the results of any tests that may be in- 
troduced. 

The Commission suggests that the Dominion apprenticeship committees 
should consider defining an apprenticeship in terms of working hours rather than 
calendar years, and that, when Dominion apprenticeship orders are under con- 
sideration, the term of apprenticeship should be reviewed in the light of current 
industrial practice. It also proposes that the Apprenticeship Act might be 
amended to allow shortening of the term of apprenticeship on account of special 
educational qualifications. 

The conditions of apprenticeship should, the Commission believes, be deter- 
mined by the Court of Arbitration as at present, with the difference that Dominion 
apprenticeship orders would be made on the application of the Dominion appren- 
ticeship committees. It recommends that any changes made in the conditions of 
apprenticeship should apply to all apprentices under contract, not only to new 
contracts. The scale of wages under apprenticeship orders should be fixed as a per- 
centage of the ruling minimum rates for journeymen in the industry. Where 
apprentices are required to live away from home to learn their trades, the State 
should pay a boarding allowance to cover cases of hardship. Shift work should 
be prohibited for apprentices under 18. Overtime should be strictly limited, and 
where done, it should count towards the time required to complete the contract. 
Finally, the payment of a tool allowance to an apprentice by his employer, or the 
provision of a basic kit of tools, should be favourably considered by the Dominion 
apprenticeship committees. 


Apprenticeship for Women. 

In view of the greater employment of women in industry, the Commission 
recommends that the present general exclusion of females from the scope of the 
Apprenticeship Act should be removed, and that it should be left to the Court of 
Arbitration to determine whether certain women workers in various industries 
are apprentices within the meaning of the Act. 


Apprenticeship for Adults. 


The Commission also considers that the Apprentices Act should make pro- 
vision for special contracts for adult apprentices (that is, for persons over 17 years 
of age). The procedure recommended is that a local apprenticeship committee 
should forward each proposed contract for an adult apprentice, with its recom- 
mendation, through the Cosatinainanr of Apprenticeship to the Court of Arbitra- 


tion for approval. 
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DRAFT CONVENTION CONCERNING A COMMON NORTHERN 
EvROPEAN EMPLOYMENT MARKET 


As previously recorded in these pages, the meeting of Ministers 
of Social Affairs of Denmark, Finland, Iceland, Norway, and 
Sweden, held at Copenhagen in September 1945, adopted a draft 
Convention, with appended Protocol, concerning the creation of a 
common employment market for the countries of Northern Europe.'! 
The first ratification of the Convention took place on 19 December 
1945, when the Swedish Riksdag passed a Bill for the purpose. An 
analysis of the Convention is given below. 


The explanatory memorandum to the Swedish Bill emphasised the fact that 
increased labour mobility among the Northern European countries was desirable 
as a means of helping to overcome unemployment in one country and to meet 
labour shortages in another; that this labour mobility must be regulated in con- 
formity with national interests; and that the organisation of mobility required 
collaboration between the employment service of these countries. The Convention 
accordingly provides for the appointment of a joint committee to follow the 
employment situation in each of the five countries. The committee will consist 
of one or more representatives of the central employment service authority in each 
country. 

If one of the countries suffers from a labour shortage, its central employment 
service authority may address a request to the corresponding authority in one or 
more of the other contracting countries concerning the transfer of suitable 
workers, and in that case the authority receiving that request must investigate 
whether the labour in question is available and if so take the necessary steps for 
the transfer. If the desired labour is not available or if the transfer might cause 
a labour shortage or unemployment in the occupation or area affected by the 
desired placement, the authority may reply that it cannot co-operate in the 
placement. 

The central employment service in each country is further under an obligation 
to assist applicants for work should they wish to find employment in one of the 
other countries, but it must take into account the effect of the transfer on the 
employment market. A national of one of the contracting countries will not be 
required to hold an employment permit when taking up work in one of the other 
countries. 

Since it is of particular importance to the countries most affected by the war 
that their manpower should be available for national reconstruction work, it is 
agreed that a request for labour should not be addressed to these countries with- 
out the consent of their representative on the joint committee. It is also agreed 
that persons who have displayed an unpatriotic attitude during the war should 
be prevented from taking employment in one of the other contracting countries. 

One of the necessary conditions for bringing about increased labour mobility 
is that the transferred workers should be able to benefit under the social insurance 
and other social legislation of the country where they work. The Convention 
therefore provides for the appointment of a permanent joint committee, con- 
sisting of two members for each country, for the purpose of introducing increased 
reciprocity and uniformity between the five countries in this field. 

The Convention comes into force the year after it has been ratified by at least 
two of the contracting parties; but even if one of the countries concerned finds 
itself unable at present to ratify, it will be asked to take part in the work of the 
two joint committees for which the Convention provides.” 








1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LII, No. 5, Nov. 1945, p. 506. 
? Kungl. Maj.:ts proposition, No. 387 (Stockholm), 23 Nov. 1945. 
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New WacGE STABILISATION AGENCY IN THE UNITED STATES 


The National War Labor Board, which for four years had been 
responsible for the settlement of labour disputes in the United 
States, ceased to function on 1 January 1946. Its wage stabilisation 
functions and certain other limited duties have been transferred to 
a new agency, the National Wage Stabilization Board. 


The new Board, like the old National War Labor Board, is tripartite in 
character but is smaller, consisting of six members — two public members, two 
members representing industry, and two labour. However, whereas the former 
Board issued directive orders in settlement of all types of disputes, the new 
Board will have considerably fewer duties. 

By the President’s Executive Orders of 18 August and 30 October 1945, 
Government controls over wage and salary increases were substantially removed, 
and approval of wage increases is now necessary only where they are to be used 
as a basis for requests for price increases.1 The new Board may approve wage 
increases, even if they mean upward price adjustments, when they are within the 
following categories: increases coming within standards in effect before 18 August 
1945; increases to compensate for the rise in the cost of living, which for this pur- 
pose the Stabilization Administrator has ruled to be 33 per cent. for the period 
January 1941-September 1945; increases necessary to correct inter- plant i inequi- 
ties; and increases necessary to ensure full production in a ‘‘bottleneck’”’ industry. 

In addition to its stabilisation functions, the National Wage Stabilization 
Board, together with the Labor Relations Board, is required to accept strike 
notices under the War Labor Disputes Act. It will also prescribe conditions of 
employment in Government-seized plants, and appoint arbitrators in cases where 
union contracts or outstanding War Labor Board orders provide that arbitrators 
for settlement of unsettled grievances shall be named by the War Labor Board. 
Finally, it will supervise the three industry commissions (for the steel, textile,and 
ae pee industries) established to administer directive orders of the old 

oard. 


ADJUSTMENT OF WAGES AND SALARIES IN GREECE 


Since the liberation of Greece a number of measures have been 
taken to compensate workers to some extent for the greatly in- 
creased living costs resulting from the war; but although wages 
and salaries were increased several times, such increases were in- 
adequate and were not in themselves sufficient to counteract the 
effects of inflation.* Accordingly, in an effort to improve real wages 
and to make supplies available at prices people could afford, in 
June 1945 the Minister of Supply announced an economic policy 
which involved control over prices and supplies and the fixing of 
new wage and salary controls at levels approximately four times the 
pre-war rates. 


Wage schedules for workers had been announced several times since 1 De- 
cember 1944, but, each time, the wages established were considered insufficient. 
The wage rates fixed in June were 50 to 70 per cent. above the previously existing 
rates and range from 400 drachmas daily for unskilled workers to 720 drachmas 
for master technicians. The rates cannot be altered in any way by employers. 
Workers in the provinces are paid 5 per cent. less than workers in the central 
region. 

1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LII, No. 5, Nov. 1945, p. 534. 

2 Federal Register, 4 Jan. 1946; Wage and Hour Reporter, 31 Dec. 1945, Vol. 8, No. 53, p. 1232; 
Labor Relations Reporter, 7 Jan. 1946, Vol. 17, No. 19, p. 603. 


2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LII, No. 6, Dec. 1945, pp. 643-651: “‘The Inflation of 
the Cost of Living and Wages in Greece during the German Occupation", by S. AGAPITIDEs. 
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A Ministerial Decision of 11 November 1944 had fixed the salaries of private 
employees on the basis of length of service only; no account was taken of the 
competence of the worker or of the responsibility of the position. Such a system 
destroyed the salary hierarchy and resulted in anomalous situations in which 
employees with responsible positions received less than their subordinates, whose 
salaries were higher solely because of greater length of service. In June 1945, 
therefore, the length of service criterion was abolished and, instead, maximum 
and minimum monthly rates of salary were fixed. For employees in large banks 
the limits are 30,000 and 12,000 drachmas respectively; for other private em- 
ployees, 30,000 and 10,000 drachmas. Employers are to establish appropriate 
salary classification for their employees within these limits, but their freedom in 
doing so is restricted by the fact that the rates are fixed under the supervision 
of the Minister of Labour. Family allowances are payable to private employees 
at the rate of 10 per cent. for the first dependant, and 5 per cent. for the second, 
third, and fourth. Dependants include the wife and children up to the age of 17 
years in the case of boys and 18 years in the case of girls. 

The remuneration of cabinet ministers and public officials was fixed by a 
Decree of 27 June 1945. Salaries, within a range of 30,000 to 8,000 drachmas, were 
fixed for the various grades of Government employeesfrom the President of the 
Council to domestic workers and labourers. The basic salaries established by this 
Decree are subject to increases for length of service, ranging from 5 to 20 per cent. 
for 10 to 25 years’ service. Furthermore, family allowances, which were intro- 
duced for public officials during the German occupation, continue to be payable 
but with modifications which place them on the same basis as those paid to pri- 
vate employees. An allowance of 2,500 drachmas is payable to public officials 
who are recuperating from illness without pay. In addition, public officials 
working in Thrace and Macedonia are paid a monthly bonus equivalent to 15 per 
cent. of their remuneration. 

At the time that the Minister of Supply announced the new method of salary 
determination and the new wage rates, he announced the following additional 
measures to reduce living costs: a reduction in the price of all necessities distri- 
buted by the State; the fixing of prices of ali goods on the market; the distribution, 
as rapidly as possible, of new clothing at prices not greater than three times the 
pre-war level; Government control of means of communication and essential 
supplies, and an appeal to shopkeepers and manufacturers to reduce the prices 
of their products. 

As a result of these measures an official report announced at the end of July 
that prices had been stabilised at a level 30 to 40 percent. below what they had 
been two months previously and that there had been an appreciable improve- 
ment in the quantity of goods offered for sale. The position of salaried people and 
wage earners had been improved by an increase of 50 per cent. in wages and 
salaries, and the prices of necessities had been so reduced that they were within 
reach of the poorest people. Furthermore, the financial requirements of the State 
had been met without having to resort to the issue of paper money and without 
burdening the poorest classes. Nevertheless it is reported that in spite of the in- 
creases of June and the lowering of prices, wages and salaries are still inadequate." 


A Stupy oF WorRKING TIME IN RELATION TO PRODUCTION IN 
THE British BUILDING AND Civi_ ENGINEERING INDUSTRIES 


A recent study published by the British Ministry of Works 
reports the results of a large-scale investigation into the proportion 
of working time spent for ‘‘directly productive’ work, for “‘in- 
directly productive (ancillary)’’ work, and for “entirely non-pro- 
ductive’’ purposes, by workers employed in the building and civil 
engineering industries, in which various systems of payment by 
results have been in operation during the past few vears.’ 


Scope and Method of Study. 
The report furnishes average data obtained from the detailed observation of 
work performed during the period 1943-1945 by the main groups of skilled and 


1 Communication from the I.L.O. Correspondent, Athens. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 6, June 1944, pp. 630-646: “Payment by 
Results in British Engineering”, by W. Mc Larne. 
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unskilled workers employed on the building sites under 310 contracts: 60 for the 
construction of runways; 50 for the construction work for opencast coal produc- 
tion; 60 for the construction of factories, stores, power stations, etc. ; 40, of miners’ 
hostels; 100, of hutted camps, airfield buildings, hospitals and other dispersed 
buildings. 

All the undertakings covered by the study operated on a 9-hour working day, 
exclusive of lunch periods. Of this time, 74 per cent. (about 40 minutes) was 
uniformly allowed for a rest period morning and afternoon and for time lost in 
walking to and from the place of work at the beginning and end of the morning 
and afternoon shifts. The time spent in moving from operation to operation was, 
in the main, classified as spent on indirectly productive (ancillary) work. The 
figures obtained relate to various stages of completion of the contracts and to all 
the seasons of the year. 

“Directly productive’ work was defined as work paid under the payment-by- 
results schemes, which provide, wherever practicable, for the granting of bonuses 
according to the ‘‘measurable’’ work performed. This ‘“‘measurable”’ or ‘“‘bonus- 
able” work is that which forms a direct and immediate part of the productive 
process and which is ‘‘capable of being measured in convenient units”’ for the 
computation of output bonuses. 


Findings. 


The investigation revealed that of the total hours worked by all men doing 
bonusable work, 57 per cent., on an average, was actually spent on directly pro- 
ductive work. The averages for the five types of contracts were: runways, 66 per 
cent.; factories, etc., 57.5 per cent.; opencast coal, 55 per cent.; miners’ hostels, 
52 per cent.; camps, 50 per cent. The report states that production figures in 
excess of these averages ‘‘might be looked upon as satisfactory, anything less than 
these averages requiring investigation, except in the early and closing stages of 
the job’’. 

In all five types of contract the following categories of workers were employed 
on bonusable work: bricklayers, bricklayer’s labourers, carpenters, excavator 
drivers, lorry and dumper drivers, other trades, and general labourers (concreters, 
excavators, etc.). The proportion of time spent on directly productive work 
varied considerably in the different occupations and in the different types of 
contract. For example, the average for bricklayers and bricklayer’s labourers 
ranged from 55 per cent. in the construction of runways (where they constituted 
3.5 per cent. of the labour force on the site) to 65 per cent. in the construction of 
miners’ hostels (29.5 per cent. of the labour force); but for carpenters and for 
general labourers employed in the construction of miners’ hostels (12 per cent. 
and 45 per cent. respectively of the labour force) this type of contract showed 
the lowest averages, namely, 45.0 and 47.5 per cent. respectively, the highest 
average for carpenters, 55 per cent., being shown by those employed in the 
construction of factories, etc. (9 per cent. of the labour force), and for general 
— 66 per cent., in the construction of runways (60 per cent. of the labour 
force). 

The figures, of course, tended to be at their lowest during winter and in bad 
weather. The report adds that some upward correction would have to be made if 
a larger measuring staff were employed who would be able to include some small 
items of directly productive work which had to be disregarded under this en- 

uiry. 

It should be noted that in addition to the men doing bonusable work, to whom 
the above figures relate and who formed 84 per cent., on an average, of the total 
labour force on the site, there were the men performing supervisory and other 
“outside’”’ functions (foremen, walking gangers, lorry drivers off site, fitters, 
checkers, welfare attendants, watchmen, etc.) who were not eligible for bonuses 
because their output was not capable of being measured in convenient units. 
This group was largest in the case of construction work for opencast coal pro- 
duction, forming 28 per cent. of the total labour force, and smallest in the build- 
ing of miners’ hostels, namely 8 per cent.; in the other three types of contracts 
the proportion was 17.5 per cent. for runways, 11.5 per cent. for factories, etc., 
and 13 per cent. for camps. If the total working time spent by the persons em- 
ployed on supervisory and outside jobs were added to the indirectly productive 
or non-productive time spent by the workers performing measurable work, the 
over-all average percentage of working time spent for directly productive pur- 
poses would have to be lowered from the 57 per cent. indicated above to approxi- 
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mately 50 per cent.; and the averages for the five types of contracts under con- 
sideration would have to be similarly lowered: most drastically for opencast coal 
(where the time spent for supervisory and outside jobs averaged 28 per cent. of 
the total working time of the persons employed on the site) and least for miners’ 
hostels (8 per cent.). 

The main conclusion of the report is expressed in the following terms: 

It is evident that the efficiency with which an operation is carried out is 
related not only to the output per man-hour of measurable work, but also 
to the time spent on the non-measurable items. In general there is more scope 
on a job for reducing the man-hours spent on non-measurable work by means 
of careful supervision than for obtaining increased output of measurable 
work by possible improvement in methods, etc. It is on the non-measurable 
work that waste time is most likely to occur and control is more difficult. 
The analysis of man-hours is therefore of considerable importance in site 
organisation.! 


Hours oF UNDERGROUND WcCRKERS IN ECUADOR 


Rules for computing the working time of underground workers 
in the mining industry of Ecuador were prescribed in a Presi- 
dential Decree of 17 October 1945, issued in pursuance of the pro- 
vision of the Constitution of 1945? which limits the actual hours of 
work of underground workers to 6 in the day and their normal 
working day to 7 hours. 


According to the Decree, the normal maximum working day of 7 hours is to 
be calculated from the time the worker reaches the site at which he is to carry 
out the work assigned to him. Travelling time, even underground, is thus ex- 
cluded from the calculation, unless the rules of employment for the undertaking 
—— specify that the working day shall begin at the time the worker enters 
the pit. 

The actual hours of work, which may not exceed 6 in the day, are defined as 
the time spent by the worker on the work assigned to him. 

The norma! working day of 7 hours must be taken as the basis for calculating 
the wage to be paid.® 


WomMEN INSPECTORS IN PERU 


A Peruvian Decree of 13 September 1945 established a new 
Section for Women and Children’s Employment, as part of the 
Inspection Division of the General Directorate of Labour. 


The preamble to the Decree states that this action was taken in accordance 
with Article 41 of the Constitution of the International Labour Organisation, 
which stipulates that each Member State should make provision for a system of 
inspection in which women should take part. 

The section will be responsible for the inspection and supervision of the em- 
ployment of women and children and for enforcing the legislative measures which 
regulate such employment and related activities.‘ 


LABOUR WELFARE IN INDIA 


A summary is given below of information recently available on 
various measures adopted in India by the public authorities and 
by industry for the promotion of labour welfare.® 





1 MINISTRY OF WorRKsS: Production in Building and Civil Engineering. A Pamphlet dealing with 
the Analysis of Man-hours and Machine-hours expended in the Execution of Building and Civil 
Engineering Works (London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1945). 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LII, Nos. 2-3, Aug.-Sept. 1945, p. 222 

* Registro Oficial, No. 416, 25 Oct. 1945, p. 3445 

4 El Peruano, 18 Sept. 1945. 

5 For the latest previous note on the subject, see ]nternational Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 5, 
May 1945, p. 645. 
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Establishment by the Central Government of a New Organisation. 


The Department of Labour, Government of India, has set up a new organisa- 
tion under the Chief Adviser of Factories to advise the Central and provincial 
Governments on the improvement of working conditions in factories. The organi- 
sation will give technical advice on the design and lay-out of factories, housing 
standards, working conditions conducive to efficient production, and labour 
welfare. It will also make arrangements for the training of both workers and 
management personnel in the enforcement of safety measures and measures for 
the promotion of labour welfare, as current in industrially advanced countries." 


Labour Welfare Activities of Provincial Governments during the War. 


Bengal. Labour welfare activities which were started in Bengal in 1937-38 by 
private organisations with grants-in-aid from the provincial Government received 
a great impetus during the war. Labour welfare centres, established in different 
industrial areas under the Labour Commissioner of the province, increased from 
10 in 1940-41 to 41 in 1944-45, and the cost of maintaining them from 6,936 
rupees to 34,720 rupees during the same period. Besides these, many private 
industrial undertakings and trade associations, such as the Indian Jute Mills 
Association, operate labour welfare centres for the exclusive benefit of their em- 

loyees. 

, The Government labour welfare centres are in charge of experienced labour 
welfare workers and are periodically inspected. Their main activities include the 
maintenance of a day school for workers’ children and a workers’ night school 
providing instruction in labour law, trade union organisation, health and hygiene, 
first aid and nursing, co-operative organisation, etc. Facilities for recreation and 
entertainment (radio, cinema, reading room) are also provided. The organisa- 
tion of volunteer corps for social service, including maternity care and child 
welfare activities and clerical and other aid to the workers, is also encouraged. 
The average monthly attendance in 1944-45 in the children’s classes was 510, in 
the adults’ classes 981, for indoor games 499, and for outdoor games 199. 

The Government has encouraged the establishment of cooked food canteens 
for industrial works; 66 such canteens and 67 tea canteens were operating in 
1945.? 


Bombay. The Government of Bombay has been operating model welfare 
centres in large industrial centres since 1939 and plans to extend such activities 
to all industrial areas in the province. The centres are classified into four cate- 
gories: A, B, C, and D. Centres of type A are established in large pavilions with 
extensive open-air playgrounds, and maintain a full-time staff of a superintendent, 
a welfare organiser, a woman teacher, and a messenger. They provide recreational 
and educational facilities, including special sewing and embroidery classes for 
women, and a full-time nursery school for children between the ages of 3 and 6. 
The B type centres, not yet opened, are to be small-scale reproductions of the A 
type. The C type centres are housed in rented premises and provide for only in- 
door recreational and educational facilities, while the D type centres provide 
only for outdoor games and sports.’ 


United Provinces. The labour welfare centres in the United Provinces in- 
creased from 9 in 1937-38 to 24 in 1944-45; the corresponding increase in the cost 
of maintenance was from 10,000 rupees to 136,800 rupees. They are classified 
into three categories: A, B and C. Four centres, classified as A, provide health 
services (medical aid, maternity care, and child welfare including the provision 
of milk for undernourished children), and facilities for adult education, including 
sewing Classes for women, and recreation (indoor games, concerts, cinemas, etc.). 
Ten centres (B type) provide the same kind of facilities as type A centres except 
for the sewing classes, and the remaining ten centres (C type) provide only re- 
creational facilities and reading rooms and libraries.‘ 


Welfare Measures in Particular Industries. 


Coal mines. The Coal Mines Labour Welfare Advisory Committee decided at 
a meeting held on 4 August 1945 at Dhanbad to build a housing estate for miners 





1 Hindustan Times (Delhi), 16 Nov. 1945. 
2 Indian Labour Gazette, Sept. 1945. 

3 Idem, Mar. 1945. 

4 Idem, April 1945. 
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in Raniganj coalfields, and sanctioned the appointment of a town planner to plan 
the co-ordinated development of coalfield areas. According to tentative plans, 
the houses will be two-roomed, with front and back verandas, a kitchen, a wash- 
ing place, and a courtyard. The Committee has recommended that the Govern- 
ment should impose a statutory obligation on mine owners to provide facilities 
for baths at the pithead, and that in the meantime mine owners should be en- 
couraged to do so voluntarily; it has, however, suggested that some assistance 
might be given for the purpose from the Coal Mines Welfare Fund. It has also 
approved the permanent appointment of an assistant director for anti-malarial 
work and an anti-tuberculosis scheme, to be implemented in three years, for coal- 
fields in Bengal. According to this scheme tuberculosis clinics will be opened in 
1945-46; a hospital for the treatment of advanced cases in 1946-47; and a sana- 
torium will be constructed in 1947-48." 

The coal mining industry in the State of Hyderabad (Tandur and Kothagu- 
dium coalfields), producing annually over a million tons of coal and employing 
12,000 persons, in which the Nizam’s Government recently acquired a controlling 
interest, provides free medical service to its employees and their dependants, and 
subsistence allowance to workers during sickness. Besides supplying grain, cloth, 
cigarettes, and other goods at concession prices, it runs a cooked food canteen and 

rovides tea and coffee free of charge to underground workers during the winter. 
ducational and recreational facilities and co-operative stores are also provided. 
The Government proposes to spend the entire proceeds of the cess levied on coal’, 
which amount to nearly 200,000 rupees annually, on welfare work for coal miners. 


Ports. The Bombay Port Trust provides accommodation to a large number of 
its employees in quarters which consist of semi-detached two-room cottages or 
single-room units, either rent-free or at concession rates ranging up to 7.5 rupees 
per month. Accommodation is also provided to a certain number of workers em- 
ployed at the ports of Calcutta, Cochin, and Karachi. As to medical facilities, the 
Madras Port Trust provides free medical treatment to its employees, and the 
Bombay Port Trust maintains, besides a maternity home, a child welfare centre 
and dispensaries to attend to cases of sickness and injury, and supplies ordinary 
medicine free of charge to port workers. The Karachi Port Trust operates five 
dispensaries in charge of qualified medical practitioners and maintains a maternity 
home. The Calcutta Port Commissioners maintain two fully equipped hospitals 
and one dispensary close to the employee's place of work. Cochin also runs a port 
dispensary. 

As regards food supply, the Vizagapatam port authorities run a fair-price food- 
shop for employees, and the Bombay Port Trust runs 14 grain shops, which 
supply certain essential commodities at concession prices ranging from 25 to 50 

r cent. below the market price. Since October 1944, the Madras Port Trust 
as provided foodstuffs to its employees at concession prices through the Tripli- 
cane Urban Cooperative Society. At Cochin 1,300 workers are supplied with rice, 
wheat, pulses, sugar, and tea at 80 per cent. of the February 1943 prices; provision 
is also made for supplementary rations for those engaged in more strenuous 
manual work. The Calcutta Port Commissioners and the Karachi Port Trust 
also operate shops for the sale of certain articles of food to their respective em- 
ployees at concession prices. 

A canteen supplying tea and refreshments at concession prices isrun by workers 
employed in a workshop under the Karachi Port Trust. In Madras, a canteen 
operated by the Port Trust staff supplies light refreshments to about 300 workers 
daily. The Calcutta Port Commissioners have supplied gruel since the end of 
1943, and have provided cooked food for specified categories of workers since 
February 1944, except during periods when the supply of food became difficult. 
The Government of Cochin has opened a restaurant to cater for the workers em- 
ployed on construction work, and is ‘making arrangements for opening another 
for those employed in the mechanical section.‘ 


Iron and steel industry. Finally, reference may also be made in this connection 
to measures adopted by an important private firm engaged in the manufacture of 
iron and steel. The Tata Iron and Steel Company, which has operated a welfare 





1 The Statesman (Delhi), 7 Aug. 1945; The Dawn (Delhi), 6 Aug. 1945. 

? Under the Hyderabad Coal Mines Labour Welfare Regulation, a cess of 4 annas (1 rupee = 
16 annas) a ton is levied on all coal raised from the collieries. 

3 Hyderabad Information, Aug. 1945. 

4 Indian Labour Gazette, Apr. 1945. 
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department for the last twenty years, has constructed in Jamshedpur 8,300 
houses of different types for its employees, who pay a nominal rent, and it en- 
courages them, through the advancement of loans, to build their own houses. It 
conducts 2 high schools, 8 middle schools, 19 primary schools, and 10 night 
schools, including a technical school; employees receiving less than 75 rupees per 
month may avail themselves of these facilities free of charge. The services of a 
large and well-equipped hospital and six dispensaries are available to the em- 
ployees free of charge, and to the public at a nominal charge. A qualified medical 
officer is in charge of vaccination, prevention of epidemics, and food inspection; 
maternity care and child welfare are under a woman doctor. The company also 
provides soda with ice free of charge and cooked meals of different types at less 
than market prices. It maintains créches where undernourished children are given 
milk and biscuits free of charge. With a view to protecting the workers against 
usurious loans, it has established 28 co-operative credit societies with a paid-up 
capital of 1.2 million rupees. It also provides a gratuity scheme and a provident 
fund, to which the workers contribute one twelfth of their earnings and the com- 
pany an equal amount. Co-operative stores sponsored by the company supplied 
foodstuffs such as rice, wheat, sugar, and pulses at October 1942 prices during the 
war, and the resulting losses were borne by the company.' 





SOCIAL INSURANCE AND ASSISTANCE 


SocraL SECURITY REFORM IN FRANCE 


The French social security system, as amended and reorganised 


since the liberation’, was fundamentally changed by the following 
Orders issued by the Provisional Government: an Order of 4 
October 1945 (No. 45-2250) providing for the reorganisation of 
social security as a whole; an Order of 19 October 1945 (No. 45-2454) 
reforming the social insurance scheme applicable to insured persons 
in non-agricultural occupations; and an Order of 19 October 1945 
(No. 45-2453) amending insurance for employment injuries (indus- 
trial accidents and occupational diseases) and bringing it into line 
with the provisions of the two above-mentioned Orders although it 
still remains outside the general insurance scheme. These Orders 
apply also, with some modifications, to Alsace-Lorraine (the depart- 
ments of Haut-Rhin, Bas-Rhin, and Moselle) and will be exten- 
ded subsequently to Algeria and the colonies. 


ORGANISATION OF SOCIAL SECURITY 


The Order of 4 October 1945 deals mainly with the organisation 
and administration of social insurance and family allowances. The 
reforms introduced are ‘‘designed to safeguard workers and their 
families against all risks liable to reduce or deprive them entirely 
of their earning power, to cover maternity expenses, and to com- 
pensate for the expenses of dependants’’. The principal character- 
istics and provisions of the Order are summarised below. 


The principal features of this Order are the following: (1) A_ single 
organisation including primary funds, regional funds, and a National Fund, to 
deal immediately with social insurance and industrial accident compensation and 





1 Labour Gazette (Bombay), Apr. 1945. 
2 Cf. International Labour Renew, Vol. LII, No. 1, July 1945, p. 83; No. 5, Nov. 1945, p. 541. 
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competent to take over eventually the administration of family allowances; 
(2) the administration of funds by insured persons; (3) a single contribution 
system; (4) social services at the disposal of all social security organisations, e.g., 
family allowance funds. 


Risks Covered. 


Benefits will be paid for all the risks covered by the legislation respecting 
social insurance, employment injuries, family allowances, single-wage allowances, 
and old-age allowances. 


Organisation. 
Social security funds are organised as follows: 


Primary funds. These funds administer insurance against sickness, mater- 
nity, and death, and if only temporary incapacity is involved, against employ- 
ment injuries. It is specified that they will later be made responsible for the 
payment of family allowances and single-wage allowances. The area within 
which each fund operates and its headquarters are fixed by the Minister of Labour 
and Social Security. 


Regional funds. These funds administer insurance against invalidity, old age, 
and, if permanent incapacity is involved, employment injuries; they are re- 
sponsible for promoting and co-ordinating measures to prevent invalidity and 
employment injuries. They provide for the equalisation on the regional level of 
the expenses of the primary funds, and they will later assume similar responsi- 
bility with regard to family allowances. They are also responsible for organising 
and directing the health and social activities of the security funds and the work 
of medical supervision in their region. The area and headquarters of the regional 
funds are fixed by the Minister of Labour and Social Security. 


The National Fund. This Fund is responsible, on the national level, for equali- 
sing the expenses of the regional funds and guaranteeing their solvency, for 


ensuring the payment of family allowances and single-wage allowances, and for 
administering the employment injury prevention funds and the health and social 
services funds. 

The National Fund is a public institution which is given financial autonomy. 
It is placed under the supervision of the Ministers of Labour and Social Security, 
National Economy, Am Finance. 


Special schemes. The scheme for workers in agriculture and forestry remains 
unchanged. 

Certain branches of activity or undertakings for which special schemes are 
already provided under administrative regulations are provisionally given a 
special organisation, which is invested with all the powers of the general social 
security organisation and which may receive the assistance of the general organi- 
sation for part of the benefits. 

Until the other services have been adapted for their tasks, family allowances 
and single-wage'allowances will be administered by family allowance funds, whose 
area and headquarters will be fixed by the Minister of Labour and Social Security, 
with reference to the area of the primary funds. 


Administration. 


Regional administration. The primary and regional social security funds are 
administered by boards, on all of which insured persons have a large representa- 
tion: thus, on the boards of primary funds, two thirds of the members represent 
workers (including one or two representing employees of the fund) and one third 
represent employers, family associations, persons who have done outstanding 
work in the field of social insurance; the boards of regional funds consist of four- 
teen workers’ representatives, eight representatives of employers and family 
associations or social insurance experts, two representatives of the employees 
of the fund, and two medical practitioners. 

The employers’ and workers’ members on the boards of primary funds are 
designated respectively by the most representative organisations of employers 
and workers in the district. Employers’ and workers’ representatives on the 
boards of regional funds are designated by the boards of primary funds. 
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Primary or regional funds may form unions or federations for the purpose of 
establishing social services in the public interest. 

Family allowance funds are administered by a board composed as to one 

half of wage earners’ representatives and as to the other half of representatives of 
independent workers (one sixth) and of employers. The three groups of repre- 
sentatives are designated by the most representative of their respective organisa- 
tions. 
The existing regional social insurance services are replaced by regional direc- 
torates, whose area and headquarters are fixed by the Minister of Labour and 
Social Security. They are responsible for seeing that employers and beneficiaries 
fulfil their obligations as regards affiliation and payment of contributions; they 
supervise the administration of the primary and regional funds and the family 
allowance funds; and they arrange for the payment of old-age allowances to 
non-insured workers. 


Central administration. The National Fund is administered by a board com- 
prising, among others, representatives of the Ministers of Labour and Social 
Security, Public Health, National Economy, and Finance, and of regional funds. 
During the transition period, it includes representatives of the family allowance 
funds and of the Superior Family Allowance Committee. Subsequently the 
number of representatives elected by the regional funds will be increased. 

A General Social Security Directorate is set up under the Ministry of 
Labour and Social Security which replaces the General Social Insurance Director- 
ate and is responsible for the enforcement of social security legislation as a whole. 
A Superior Social Security Council is set up, attached to the Ministry of Labour 
and Social Security, to give advice on all problems submitted to it by the Minister; 
it replaces the Superior Social Insurance Council and has all the rights and duties 
of that body. Finally, a Technical Committee for Social and Health Services is 
established under the Superior Social Security Council. The reorganisation of the 
Superior Family Allowance Committee is also provided for. 


Contributions. 


Contributions to social insurance, family allowances, and employment injury 
insurance are paid on total annual wages, subject to a limit of 120,000 francs. The 
social insurance contribution rate is 12 per cent.; one half is paid by employers 
and the other half is deducted from the insured person's wages or earnings. The 
contribution to family allowance funds and employment injury funds is paid by 
the employer alone, the rates being set according to regulations contained in an 
Order of the Ministers of Labour and Social Security, National Economy, and 
Finance. Each employer or independent worker liable makes a single payment 
covering all the contributions. 


Date of Application. 


The Order becomes effective on 1 July 1946, except for certain provisions 
which will come into force on dates to be fixed by decrees. The social security 
funds will take over the administration of employment injury insurance after 1 
January 1947.! 


THE SocrAL INSURANCE SCHEME FOR NON-AGRICULTURAL OCCUPATIONS 


The Order of 19 October 1945 regulates the social insurance 
scheme for non-agricultural occupations. It is designed to make 
social security more effective, to prepare for bringing the general 
scheme into line with that for Alsace-Lorraine and co-ordinating 
this insurance with the employment injury insurance and family 
allowance schemes. 


Principal Reforms. 


Although the insurance still applies only to wage earners and related groups, 
the maximum wage limit of 120,000 francs a year, above which it ceased to be 





1 Journal officiel, 6 Oct. 1945, pp. 6280-6286; Assemblée consuliative provisoire, Rapport, No. 
554, 24 July 1945. 
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compulsory, is abolished (the limit still applies for purposes of calculating con- 
tributions and benefits). This may be regarded as the first step towards exten- 
ding social insurance to the whole population. 

The schedule of fees for medical services to insured persons will be fixed by 
agreements between medical associations and funds and will be submitted for 
approval to a joint national committee. 

Insurance against prolonged sickness has been introduced as a new branch of 
social insurance and will be of great importance in cases of chronic disease, in 
particular, pulmonary tuberculosis. It gives insured persons the right to medical 
care and a monthly allowance for three years. The benefits granted will be deter- 
mined on the merits of each individual case. The scheme provides for the possi- 
bility of granting an allowance if work is resumed at a reduced wage or during a 
period of vocational retraining. 

Old-age insurance is also reorganised. A pension is still granted at the age of 
60, but at a lower rate — 20 per cent. of the average annual wage for the preceding 
ten years — which is increased by 4 per cent. of the basic wage for each year in 
insurance after 60, bringing the pension granted at the age of 65 to 40 per cent. of 
the basic wage. If the insured person is proved to be unfit for work, or if he has 
been engaged on particularly arduous work for at least 20 years, a pension of 40 
per cent. may be granted at the age of 60. 

The regulations concerning disputed claims are provisionally recast. The 
subject as a whole will be considered at a later date with a view to establishing 
simple, rapid, and free methods of settlement. 


Benefits. 


Sickness insurance provides for the coverage of general and special medical 
expenses, hospitalisation, treatments, surgical operations, laboratory analyses 
and examinations for insured persons and the members of their families. Insured 
persons unable to continue or resume work receive a daily allowance after the 
fourth day of sickness equal to one half their daily earnings. The maximum 
amount, fixed by order of the Ministers of Labour and Social Security and of 
National Economy, may be increased to two thirds of the basic daily earnings 
after 30 days of sickness if the insured person has three dependent children. if 
hospitalisation is paid for by the fund, certain deductions established by the 
Order will be made from the allowance. At certain stages of life, a free medical 
examination will be given to insured persons and their families by the fund. 

Maternity insurance provides for the coverage of medical and pharmaceutical 
expenses and hospitalisation for insured women, wives of insured men and other 
persons defined by the Order as members of the family. A daily allowance is 
payable to insured women during six weeks before and eight weeks after child- 
birth on condition that they give up all paid employment during that period, 
or at least for six weeks. 

The invalidity pension is payable to any insured person whose working ca- 
pacity is reduced by two thirds. The degree of invalidity is determined after 
the wound has healed in the case of an accident not covered by employment in- 
jury legislation; after six months’ sickness; at the end of three years in the case of 
prolonged sickness; or when a medical certificate is given attesting that the in- 
validity is due to premature exhaustion of the organism. Disabled persons are 
divided into three groups for the purpose of fixing the amount of the pension, 
which may not be less than 7,200 francs or more than 9,000 francs. The pension 
varies between 30 per cent. of the average annual wage for persons whoare Ca- 
pable of holding paid employment to 40 per cent. for those who are unable to do 
any kind of work, and to 60 per cent. for those in need of constantattendance. At 
the age of 60 years, the invalidity pension is replaced by an old-age pension, which 
may not be less than the former in amount. 

Insurance against death provides for the payment to surviving dependants 
of an amount equal to 90 times the basic daily earnings of the insured, but not 
less than 7,200 francs nor more than 30,000 francs. An allowance for funeral ex- 
penses is deducted from this sum, which is granted even when death is caused by 
an employment injury or military service. 

The widow of an insured person or of an old-age or invalidity pensioner is 
entitled to a widow’s pension only if she is permanently disabled. A widower who 
is incapable of work has the right to a pension if his wife was the main support of 
the family. The amount of such pensions and the conditions under which ‘they 
may be paid are defined in the Order. 
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Right to Benefits. 


In order to be eligible for social insurance, sickness, maternity or survivors’ 
benefits, an insured person must prove either that he was a wage earner or in an 
assimilated group for at least 60 hours during the three months preceding the date 
of the first medical certification of sickness or pregnancy or of the accident; or that 
he was involuntarily unemployed during an equal length of time. To receive 
maternity benefits an insured woman must also have registered at least ten months 
before the presumed date of childbirth. 

To be eligible for invalidity or prolonged sickness benefits, an insured person 
must have registered at least a year before the sickness developed. 

Insured persons who are victims of industrial accidents retain their right to 
sickness benefits if the sickness is not the result of the accident, and to maternity 


benefits. 


Transitional Provisions. 

Special provisions are made for persons receiving military pensions or social 
assistance. 

Transitional measures applicable to certain branches of insurance are in- 
cluded in the Order, and it provides for the issue of a Decree to regulate the change 
from the former local scheme to the new scheme. 


EMPLOYMENT INJURY INSURANCE AND THE NEW ORGANISATION OF 
SocrAL SECURITY 


The second Order of 19 October 1945 modifies and co-ordinates 
the legislation on industrial accidents and occupationa! diseases 
and adapts this legislation to the social security system, thus con- 
stituting the first step towards the unification of social ‘nsurance 
and employment injury insurance. It will apply to employment 
injuries occurring in non-industrial occupations after 1 January 


1947. 


Scope of Insurance. 


This Order applies to all injuries arising in the course of or in consequence of 
employment, apprenticeship or probation. The social security funds, instead of 
employers, pay the benefits, and are also called upon to provide accident 
compensation when necessary. Optional affiliation to the employment injury 
scheme is allowed when the character of the work does not justify compulsory 
coverage. 


Benefits. 


The benefits include payment of medical, pharmaceutical, surgical and hos- 
pitalisation expenses, and the payment of a daily allowance during the period of 
temporary incapacity. The daily allowance is paid from the day following the 
accident and is equal to half the daily wage, but it is increased to two thirds of 
the wage after the twenty-ninth day following the injury. 

In case of permanent incapacity, a pension is paid equal to the annual wage 
multiplied by the degree of incapacity, such degree having first been reduced by 
half in respect of that part which does not exceed 50 per cent.,and increased by 
half in respect of that which exceeds 50 per cent. If the victim is in need of con- 
stant attendance, the pension is increased by 9,000 francs. Orthopaedic appliances 
are provided, repaired, and renewed, and the costs of vocational retraining are 
covered. The pension of a retrained worker may not be reduced on the ground 
that he is engaged in a new occupation. 

In case of the death of the victim, a pension is payable to specified members 
of the family. It is fixed at 25 per cent. of the annual wage for the widow, and 
at not more than 20 per cent. for a divorced or separated spouse. Legitimate 
and illegitimate children, and under certain conditions adopted children, under 
16 years of age are entitled to a pension ranging from 15 per cent. of the ‘annual 
wage for one child to 40 per cent. for three children, increased by 10 per cent. for 
each additional child under 16 years. Orphans who have lost both parents at the 
time of the injury, or within a period of three years after the injury, are each 
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entitled to a pension of 20 per cent. In no case however, may the total pension 
exceeed 75 per cent. of the annual wage of the victim. 

Employment injury pensions may, in certain cases, be added to invalidity or 
retirement pensions, but the total may not exceed 80 per cent. of the wage re- 
ceived at the time of the injury, if the invalidity pension was granted because of 
sickness resulting from the injury for which pension is paid. 

The Order contains detailed provisions concerning the notification of acci- 
dents, investigation proceedings, jurisdiction, and administrative and legal pro- 
cedures. 

The victim of an occupational disease must make a report within 15 days after 
he ceases work. Schedules will be drawn up enumerating the principal employ- 
ments in which workers are exposed to harmful agents tending to induce occu- 
pational diseases. These schedules may be revised and extended by administrative 
regulations after consultation with the Industrial Hygiene Committee.’ 

It may be added that, in view of the special character of silicosis, the legisla- 
tion on employment injury insurance was amended by an Order of 2 August 1945, 
which introduced new provisions in respect of this occupational disease.” 


HEALTH PROTECTION IN EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS IN FRANCE 


An Order was adopted in France on 18 October 1945 concerning 
the health protection of children of school age, pupils and teaching 
staff in educational institutions of all kinds. 


For more than a century the health protection of children liable to compulsory 
education; has been under consideration by the French legislature, and on various 
occasions, Bills have been introduced but without result. However, in most 
educational institutions medical examinations were provided, although they 
were not \:gally compulsory except in the case of higher education (Decree of 
3 August-1942). Finally, an Act of 13 August 1943 was adopted making super- 
vision compulsory in all institutions under the direction of the Ministry of Public 
Health, but this Act never became effective since no decree for its enforcement 
was issued. 

In primary education medical supervision had been established in 80 depart- 
ments. There was a doctor attached to each school, who was responsible for 
making a complete free examination of each child every six months; in large 
cities the examinations were organised by the municipal authorities and the 
doctors were assisted by school social service workers. In secondary and technical 
schools a half yearly examination was also given, but the families had to make 
a small contribution to the expense. An annual medical examination including 
X-ray was compulsory in universities and similar institutions. In vocational 
schools giving practical training involving manual work, with pupils drawn 
mainly from low-income families (where undernourishment has been particularly 
acute during the last few years), genuine efforts were made to discover cases 
of contagious disease and serious illness by means of a physical fitness examina- 
tion on entry followed up by a bi-monthly examination and a monthly record of 
weight. 

The results of this medical supervision varied considerably owing to the 
different kinds of organisation and the different methods used, particularly as 
regards medical personnel. In view of the gravity of the situation created by the 
war, and of the spread of tuberculosis in particular, it was considered necessary 
to unify the various existing practices and to take measures for regulating them 
so that full benefit could be derived from medical supervision in schools. The 
Order of 18 October 1945 accordingly provides that the hea!th protection of the 
school population shall be based on the educational institutions. The services in 
question are therefore made responsible to the Minister of National Education, 
but the Department of Public Health has the right to supervise their activities 
and give directions of a technical order. 

From the time that the child becomes liable to compulsory education, 
that is, in the course of his sixth year, a medical examination is compulsory to 
discover any defects and predispositions to disease that he may have and to 
direct him to the institution for which he is best fitted. Thus the state of health 
of all pupils will be determined at an age when corrective measures may effectively 


1 Journal officiel, 6 and 20 Oct. and 3 Nov. 1945. 
2 Idem, 3 Aug. 1945. 
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be taken. The results will be recorded in the school section of an individual health 
book. Periodical examinations will be given during the whole school life of the 
pupil, and health supervision provided with the co-operation of a school social 
service. Psychiatrists and eye and ear specialists may be called upon periodically 
for consultation. Medico-social centres must be established in communes of a 
certain size. 

All members of the staff of public or private educational institutions are 
required to submit to a medical examination at least once every two years for 
the purpose of discovering cases of contagious disease. A sanitary record of all 
public and private school premises will be kept in order to improve the conditions. 
An advisory committee on school and university hygiene is also to be set up. 

Decrees issued by the Council of State will fix the amount that families and 
communities must pay towards the expense of periodical medical examinations 
in secondary and technical schools and in universities." 


SocraL SECURITY PROGRAMME IN AUSTRALIA 


In presenting the budget to the Federal Parliament of Australia 
on 7 September 1945, the Treasurer pointed out that, although the 
Government policy of expanding social services had been delayed 
by the war, several new schemes had recently come into force, 
benefits under existing legislation had been increased, and further 
extensions were planned for the near future. 


In the current fiscal year, he said, the cost of the social security programme was 
expected to reach £65 million, which represented almost one half of the esti- 
mated non-war expenditures. In view of the increasing outlay for social security, 
the Government considered a new financial approach essential, and proposed to 
meet the cost of all health and social services from the National Welfare Fund. 
_ Hitherto, maternity, sickness and unemployment benefits had been financed 
through this Fund, which was appropriated from the general tax revenue of the 
Commonwealth, while invalidity, old-age and survivors’ pensions were charged 
to the Consolidated Revenue Fund and child endowment allowances were paid 
out of the proceeds of a payroll tax supplemented from the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund. The Government now proposed to reduce the income tax rate and to intro- 
duce a special social services contribution based on present taxable income, for 
example, on annual income in excess of £104 in the case of a person without de- 
pendants, or on that in excess of £156 where the taxpayer has a dependent wife. 
The rate of the contribution would be graduated up to a maximum of Is. 6d. in 
the pound. The proceeds of the social services contribution and of the payroll 
tax would be paid into the National Welfare Fund, the income of which was 
estimated at £61 million for the fiscal year 1946-47. Expenditure on social ser- 
vices in the same period would probably reach £77 million, but the deficit of 
£16 million could be met from the balance now in the Fund. Eventually, how- 
ever, it would be necessary to supplement its income from the consolidated 
revenue. The new arrangements were to come into force on 1 January 1946. 

The Unemployment and Sickness Benefits Act? came into force on 1 July 1945. 
From this date also the weekly rate of old-age and invalidity pensions was raised 
from 27s. to 32s. 6d.’ and of child endowment allowances from 5s. to 7s. 6d.‘ The 
pharmaceutical benefits scheme® was expected to begin in January 1946. 

The Treasurer stated that a Hospital Benefits Bill and a Tuberculosis Bill 
were to be introduced, and that the Government had decided to increase by 5s. 
the weekly pension of widows maintaining a child under 16 years and those 
payable for a limited period to widows in necessitous circumstances. The former 
will be entitled to 37s. 6d. and the latter to 32s. 6d. a week.*® 








1 Journal officiel, 19 Oct. 1945, p. 6657; and communication from the Ministry of Natienal 
Education, France, 11 May 1945. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 4, Oct. 1944, p. 532. 

* Act No. 7 of 1945, assented to on 27 June 1945. 

4 Act No. 10 of 1945, assented to on 27 June 1945. 

“an geawectemnts Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 2, Aug. 1944: “Australia’s Health Programme”, 
pp. 211-214. 

* Sydney Morning Herald, 8 Sept. 1945; New South Wales Industrial Gazette (Sydney), Vol. 79 
Part I, Oct. 1945, pp. 7-8. 
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LIVING CONDITIONS 


A Workers’ TRAVEL ASSOCIATION IN FRANCE 


A Workers’ Travel Association (Tourisme et Travail) has been 
set up in France under the aegis of the Tourist Office (Commissariat 
au Tourisme) to organise travel and other tourist facilities for 
manual and intellectual workers and their families, and to make 
enquiries into existing tourist facilities and the equipment which 
it is thought desirable to provide. 


The Association is subject to the provisions of the Act of 5 June 1943 and 
Decree of 12 July 1943 relating to tourist organisations, and is affiliated to the 
National Union of Tourist Associations. The General Confederation of Labour, 
the French Confederation of Christian Frade Unions, and organisations of the 
French Youth Movement are represented on its governing body. Its headquarters 
are in Paris and there is regional organisation throughout the country. 

The Association is composed of active members, who desire to benefit from the 
facilities offered, titular members, who will undertake specific duties in connection 
with its work, and honorary members, such as public and private administrative 
bodies, societies, industrialists, etc., who in one way or another give it their 
support. It is administered by a governing body consisting of a maximum of 15 
members, which fixes the amounts of the subscriptions in accordance with the 
section to which the worker wishes to belong. The governing body also decides 
the time and place of the annual general meeting, which is composed of titular 
members and delegates from the active membership; honorary members may 
attend in an advisory capacity. 

The work of the Association is divided into two sections. One section prepares 
the workers and their families for travel during their holidays and other leisure 
periods, so as to enable them to obtain the greatest possible benefit. This is done 
by means of lectures, documentary films, language classes, visits to exhibitions, 
theatres and concerts, and other cultural activities, and by physical training, 
including swimming and riding lessons. The other section organises country 
rambles, excursions to places of historic interest, weekend camps, and longer 
journeys in France and to other countries, with stays of one or two weeks at 
mountain, sea and country resorts. Plans are also being made for sea cruises and 
children’s holiday camps. In 1945 holiday accommodation was arranged for a 
large number of repatriated prisoners and deported workers, and summer holidays 
were organised in Germany, England, Brittany, and the Pyrenees, and winter 
sport holidays in the Tyrol, the Alps, the Jura Mountains, and the Black Forest. 
The Association also provides a library with reference and other books for the 
use of its members. 

Publicity is given to the activities of the Association by means of a weekly 
information bulletin and also by the press, the radio, the cinema and by posters. 
In addition, the Association publishes a monthly illustrated review for the benefit 
of its members containing articles of an educative character bearing on travel. 
In the latter half of 1945 the Association made an agreement with Travail et 
Culture, an organisation for the provision of cultural facilities, for a reciprocal 
exchange of the benefits and advantages of each organisation. 

It is hoped that by means of healthy leisure activities and the rest and relaxa- 
tion made possible by well-arranged holiday amenities, the workers of France will 
be able to sustain the tremendous effort which is required of them in the recon- 
struction of their country.’ 








- 1 Tourisme et Travail, Vol. I, No. 1, June 1945; communication from the I.L.O. Branch Office, 
aris, 
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CO-OPERATION 







THE INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE ALLIANCE 







THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT AND THE STATE 


In the course of a session held from 8 to 11 January 1946 at 
Zurich, Switzerland, the Central Committee of the International 
Co-operative Alliance considered the future policy of the co- 
operative movement in regard to its relations with the State. Its 
attitude was defined in a resolution proposed by the French dele- 
gation and seconded by the Swiss and Belgian delegations, which 
was adopted unanimously except for one vote. The text of the 
resolution is given below. 




















The Central Committee of the International Co-operative Alliance, 

Considering that the evolution of liberal capitalism into a capitalism of cartels 
and trusts, as well as the situation resulting from the war, impose on the State the 
task of ensuring, by deliberate measures of organisation, the restoration of 
national economies and of international economy; 

Considering that this imposes on the co-operative movement the necessity 
of defining its position with regard to those changes which the action of the State 
is bringing about in the structure of the economy — 

Recognises that there is identity of aims between co-operative action and the 
action of the State, provided that the latter be freed from any coalition of pri- 
vate interests and that it corresponds to the necessity of an organisation which 
places an economy of service above an economy of profit, both from a national 
and an international point of view. 

The co-operative movement is aware that the State is being led to take mea- 
sures in order to assume the direction of the whole sphere of economy. But the 
action of the State necessarily has limits, and in its efforts towards the general 
organisation of economy it cannot do without the collaboration of co-operative 
institutions of all kinds. Co-operation, being an organisation built up from below, 
and which groups in federated organisations units of a personal and family charac- 
ter which are at the basis of economic and social life both in towns and in the 
country, is the only organisation capable of linking those units organically with 
any plan embracing the whole economy. 

Once this is recognised, there will be no opposition, but rather a judicious dis- 
tribution of tasks and a reciprocal collaboration between the activities of the 
State and those of co-operative organisations that must be associated with the 
State activities. 

The co-operative movement is, therefore, entitled to claim from the public 
authorities the liberty of its full development in the large fields of economic life 
where co-operation succeeds in reconciling order, efficiency and liberty, by a freely 
accepted discipline and the putting into practice of the principles of self-help and 
mutuality.! 



































WORKERS’ ORGANISATIONS 







THE WorLD FEDERATION OF TRADE UNIONS 


Following the second World Trade Union Conference in Sep- 
tember-October 1945*, the Executive Bureau of the World Federa- 


1 Review of International Co-operation (London), Jan. 1946. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LII, No. 5, Nov. 1945, p. 552. 
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tion of Trade Unions met on 21 and 22 December 1946 in Paris 
under the chairmanship of Sir Walter Citrine. It discussed the re- 
establishment of German trade unions, investigation commissions 
to Germany and other countries, the representation of the World 
Federation on United Nations bodies, and the setting up of trade 
departments, and reached the decisions summarised below. 


A commission of investigation, representing the World Federation and com- 
posed of Messrs. Citrine, Hillman, Jouhaux, Kupers, Tarassov,and Zapatoscky, 
was appointed to start out on 28 January 1946 for a tour of the four occupation 
zones of Germany. Two other commissions, to be sent to Greece and Japan, were 
appointed. 

It was decided to apply again for representation of the World Federation on 
United Nations bodies and organisations and to ask for it to be allowed to present 
its case at the next meeting of the General Assembly of the United Nations in 
January 1946. . 

For the purpose of setting up trade departments within the World Federation, 
negotiations are being continued with the existing International Trade Secre- 
tariats, and a meeting of the Executive Bureau and the International Trade 
Secretariats for miners, textile, metal, and building workers was arranged for 24 
February 1946. 

. The Executive Bureau decided to hold its next session on 28 February in 
aris. 


THE INTERNATIONAL UNION OF Foop AND DRINK WORKERS 


The Committee of the International Union of Food and Drink 
Workers met in Zurich from 8 to 14 October 1945, and was attended 
by Austrian, Belgian, British, Danish, French, Netherlands, and 


Swiss representatives. Travelling difficulties prevented the atten- 
dance of Czech, Norwegian, and Swedish representatives. 


The situation of the international trade union movement arising from the 
setting up of the new World Federation of Trade Unions was discussed, and the 
Committee elected a commission of five members to negotiate with the W.F.T.U. 
regarding the conditions under which the International Union of Food and 
Drink Workers could be incorporated in the W.F.T.U. as a trade department. 

It was decided to convene the next ordinary Congress of the Federation in 
Copenhagen in May or June 1946." 


SEAFARERS’ DEMAND FOR CONTINUED CONTROL OF SHIPPING 


During the meeting of the Maritime Preparatory Conference 
at Copenhagen in November 1945’, the members of the seafarers’ 
group attending the Conference adopted a resolution urging the 
need for the control of shipping in the immediate post-war period 
- as to prevent cut-throat competition. The text of the resolution 
ollows. 


This meeting of the seafarers’ group of the Maritime Preparatory Conference, 
having met on 30 November 1945; 

Reaffirms the declaration on international shipping policy made by the Inter- 
national Seafarers’ Conference held in London on 31 March and 1 April 1944 re- 
garding the maintenance of the international control of shipping; 

Recalls the decisions of the Joint Maritime Commission of 1942 and 1945 con- 
cerning the necessity of including maritime labour representatives in the dis- 
cussions on the peace settlement and the carrying out of the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter; 

1 Le Peuple (Paris), 29 Dec. 1945; La vite ouvriére (Paris), 27 Dec. 1945. 


2 Journeyman Baker (London), Dec. 1945. 
* See above, p. 59. 
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Further draws attention to the decision of the Philadelphia International 
Labour Conference in which the United Nations are requested to consult the com- 
petent bodies of the International Labour Organisation, such as the Joint Mari- 
time Commission, in respect of international arrangements for the disposal of 
merchant shipping in regard to the ‘“‘possibility of including stipulations con- 
cerning the standard of accommodation to be provided for crews’’ and the appli- 
cation of the provisions of Conventions adopted by the maritime sessions a the 
International Labour Conference; 

This meeting is alarmed about the termination of controls without any ap- 
parent decision having been taken to prepare adequately for the transition from 
war to peace and which may well lead to cut-throat competition and inadequate 
shipping facilities for demobilisation and relief purposes and for the re-estab- 
lishment of normal trade for civilian use. 

Therefore this meeting resolves: 


(1) That the control of all shipping available as the result of victory must 
continue to be exercised until international agreement has been reached which 
will assure such essential services to all nations as will contribute to alleviate 
the suffering of the victims of the war and promote the rapid repatriation of 
the forces overseas who are not required for occupation purposes; 

(2) That meanwhile every available vessel should be utilised with these 
ends in view; 

(3) That the strongest pressure must be brought to bear upon shipowners 
and Governments to obtain these aims; 

(4) That maritime labour should be represented in any consultation or 
negotiations that may take place both in the national and international 


sphere. 


Tue Po.tisH TRADE UNION MOVEMENT 


The Congress of the Polish Trade Union Federation (Zwiazek 


Storwarzyszen v Polsce) was held in Warsaw from 18 to 20 November 
1945, attended by more than 1,000 delegates. 


The President, Mr. Adam Dolinski, reported that the membership of the 
Federation, organised in 24 trade unions, was 1,084,000. Resolutions adopted 
by the Congress called for improvement in the living standard of the workers and 
for y yeoman | the trade union movement throughout Poland. 


Among those who addressed the Congress were the President of the Polish 
Republic and the Minister of Labour of Poland. The trade union movements of 
Czechoslovakia, France, Hungary, Italy, Palestine, Rumania, the U.S.S.R., and 
Yugoslavia, as well as the C.I.O. of the United States, had sent representatives 
who attended the session.* 








1 INTERNATIONAL TRANSPORT WORKERS’ FEDERATION: Press Report, No. 24, 10 Dec. 1945. 
? Pottsn Press Acency (New York): Press Release, 30 Nov. 1945. 





STATISTICS 


Explanatory Notes 


Periodical Statistics of Cost of Living, Wages, 
Unemployment, Employment and 
Hours of Work 


In accordance with the plan adopted in January 1940, the 
periodical statistics on the subjects of unemployment, employment, 
actual hours of work, wages, and cost of living are presented in 
rotation, one set every three months. Thus in the first month 
in each quarter, January, April, July, and October, the tables on 
cost of living and food prices are shown; in the second month in 
each quarter, the tables on wages; and in the third month in each 
quarter, the tables on unemployment, employment, and actual 
hours of work. 

The introductory texts to these tables, giving the principal 
points in the method of compilation of the different statistics, are 
published all together in the present number; these texts will be 
repeated in the first number for each year (in January). 


* * * 


The data given in the periodical tables of the Review are com- 
piled by the International Labour Office from figures published or 
communicated by the statistical authorities of the various countries; 
in a few cases, statistics compiled by non-official bodies are used. 
Most of the series given in the form of index numbers are com- 
puted by the Office on the base 1929 = 100.1 There are many 
differences in the methods of compilation of these statistics in 
different countries, the more important of which are indicated as 
far as possible in the table headings. Account of these must be 
taken in interpreting the figures, but, on the whole, the statistics 
give a reliable picture of fluctuations in time, and it is between 
these that international comparisons can most usefully be made. 

In the tables referring to employment, unemployment, actual 
hours of work, and average wages, an essential distinction is made 
between the different kinds (or sources) of statistics. Each kind 
constitutes a more or less appropriate measure of the phenomenon 
dealt with, and is subject to special qualifications, which are men- 
tioned in the following notes. The economic scope of each series* 





1In the case of series not dating back to that year, the index figures are 
printed in italics. 

? This is not indicated in the unemployment table, on account of the technical 
difficulties involved in certain cases. 
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is indicated by mention of the main economic groups (agriculture, 
mines, industries, transport, commerce and services, and adminis- 
tration) covered, in accordance with the classification used by the 
Office. The mention of one of these groups does not necessarily 
mean that the statistics cover all the branches of which it is com- 
posed, but that they cover at least the most important of them; 
when a group is represented only by one or two branches of small 
importance (for example, ‘“‘mines’’ by quarries, or ‘‘transport”’ 
by tramways), it is not mentioned in the heading. In some tables, 
these indications are completed by mention of the categories of 
employees covered (wage earners and salaried employees; skilled 
and unskilled workers; men and women). These distinctions should 
not be taken in too strict a sense; some of them are based on con- 
ceptions capable of rather widely differing interpretation from coun- 
try tocountry. Finally, the mention at the foot of the columns of 
the number of persons covered by the statistics at a recent date 
makes it possible to estimate approximately the extent to which the 
series is representative by comparing the figure given with the total 
number of workers in the category or economic group in question. 

Except where otherwise stated, monthly and quarterly figures 
relate to the middle or end of the month; the figures relating to 
the first day of the month or quarter are quoted in the Office tables 
as referring to the previous month; figures covering the average of 
a quarter are given against one of the months of the quarter, with 
supplementary explanations in a footnote. 


Separate figures for the different economic branches are pub- 
lished in the Year Book of Labour Statistics. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies: ‘figures do not exist’. 

The sign — signifies: ‘‘figures not yet received’’. 

The sign f signifies: ‘provisional figures’. 

The sign ° signifies: ‘‘covering men only”’. 

The sign ¥ signifies: ‘figure revised since the previous issue’’. 

The sign © signifies: ‘‘economic group represented by a few branches only”. 

The sign between two figures of a series signifies that the former series has 
been replaced by another, or revised. 

Figures in thick-faced type: indices (100) of the base year. 

Figures in italics: index numbers with a year later than 1929 as base. 

Figures within brackets: series subject to certain reservations. 


Cost oF LIvING AND Foop PRICES 


The tables published periodically in the Review include: 


(a) Index numbers of the cost of living in general; 
(6) Index numbers of retail food prices.? 


1Cf. Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1943-44, p. xi. 

2 In some countries the index given under food prices includes also certain 
articles of fuel and light which it has not been possible to exclude; moreover, 
in two of these countries, no general index being available, the index of food and 
fuel and light appears also under the heading ‘‘cost of living’. Index numbers 
of the groups “fuel and light”, “clothing”, and “rent”, not covered in these 
tables, are given in the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1943-44. 
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The object of cost-of-living index numbers is to show the fluctua- 
tions in the purchasing power of money or in average retail prices, 
calculated with reference to the expenditure necessary to main- 
tain a given standard of living or type of consumption; they are 
usually compiled by weighting the prices, absolute or relative, of 
a certain number of articles of common consumption according to 
their relative importance. Average prices are recorded regularly 
(in a more or less large number of towns in each country), and the 
weights are based either on the results of family budget enquiries, 
on theoretical budgets, or on estimates of the total consumption of, 
or total expenditure on, the items in question in the whole country 
during a given period. 

As a result of the many variations which are found in the 
methods of computing cost-of-living index numbers (for example, 
in regard to geographical scope, the groups of expenditure represent- 
ed in the general index, and the items included in each group, etc.), 
the indices are far from being equally reliable and representative 
of price movements. In any case, the indices can be used only to 
measure fluctuations in time of the cost of living in a given country, 
and not to compare the J/evels of the cost of living in different coun- 
tries at any given time. 

The series of index numbers in the table have been recalculated 
for the most part by the International Labour Office on the uniform 
base 1929 = 100. This change of base has been effected by dividing 
the index for each date by the corresponding index for 1929 (annual 
average) and multiplying the quotient by 100. 


The headings of the table show the original base period of the 
indices, the main groups of expenditure covered in the general 
indices — food, fuel and light, clothing, rent, and miscellaneous — 
and the number of towns in which prices are recorded (in some 
cases this number varies according to the expenditure group). 


WAGES 


The statistics of wages given in the periodical tables of the 
Review are intended to show the nominal value of wages per worker 
as well as the fluctuations in wages both nominal and real (that is, 
account being taken of changes in the cost of living or the purchas- 
ing power of money); they are given under two different sections 
of the table: 


Section A of the table gives rates or earnings per hour — that is, 
the remuneration for a fixed unit of working time; 

Section B of the table gives earnings per day, week, or month — 
the length of these units of working time being based on time 
actually worked on the average by the workers employed during 
such time periods (whether normal time, overtime, or short time). 


Different kinds of statistics have been used in order to obtain 
these different series, each kind lending itself more or less appro- 
priately to this purpose. 


(1) The statistics of rates are used only in section A. They are 
based on the conditions laid down in collective agreements or 
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fixed by decisions of arbitration courts or other authorities or unila- 
terally by the employers, or are merely the wages recognised by 
custom. As a rule these standard rates apply only to adult time 
workers and normal hours of work; the degree in which they are 
representative of wages paid to all workers in the occupation in 
question is limited, and varies from one country to another. In 
countries in which the collective regulation of wages is widespread 
and the rates fixed are generally applied, the data may be considered 
to be representative of actual wages. In some countries the rates 
are described as ‘‘minimum”’ rates, but this expression cannot 
always be taken in its strict sense. The general averages are usually 
weighted according to the numerical importance of the occupations 
covered, and in some cases according to the region concerned, at 
a specified date. 

(2) Statistics of earnings in the strict sense furnish data on wages 
per hour as well as wages per day, week, or month (sections A and 
B of the table). The data are usually based upon the payrolls of a 
number of representative establishments!: they express the average 
wages (including bonuses, allowances, etc.) actually paid per 
worker (including time and piece workers) per time unit in the estab- 
lishments covered for time actually worked. As the number of estab- 
lishments covered by the statistics is not usually complete, and 
may include an undue proportion of those which offer more favour- 
able conditions of remuneration, the averages obtained may not 
always be fully representative of the wage level of the whole 
body of workers in the branches in question. Average earnings per 
hour or per day are generally obtained by dividing the total wages 
paid during a given period by the number of man-hours or man-days 
worked during that period, and earnings per week by dividing the 
total wages paid in a given week by the number of workers employed 
during that week. Fluctuations in average earnings are therefore 
due not only to changes in rates of remuneration, indicated in the 
statistics of rates, but also to changes in the structure of the samples 
upon which they are based and, in the case of earnings per day, 
week, or month, to changes in the number of hours of work in 
these units of working time. In some countries, the general averages 
are weighted according to the numerical importance of the various 
branches at a specified date, in order to eliminate, to some extent, 
the influence of structural changes. In some cases the chain method 
has also been used in order to eliminate the effect of variations in 
the establishments covered. 

Data on earnings per day, week, or month (section B of the 
table) are also obtained from statistics of social insurance; these 
data are compiled either by dividing the total amount of insured 
wages by the number of days worked, or from the numbers of in- 
sured persons in the different wage classes, from which an average 
wage can be computed. These statistics usually give lower averages 
than the above statistics of earnings, because existing insurance 
schemes generally set an upper limit above which the wage is not 
taken into consideration, and also because the total number of 





1 These statistics correspond to what are termed statistics of establishments in 
the other tables. 
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insured persons includes certain classes of low-paid workers which 
are often neglected in other statistics. 


From the above statement it follows that the data on hourly 
wages given by the statistics of rates are not exactly comparable 
with those given by statistics of earnings. The same applies to the 
data on wages per day, per week, or per month, given by the statis- 
tics of earnings and by those of social insurance. Comparisons be- 
tween these different kinds of statistics can therefore be made only 
with reservations. As regards the categories of workers covered, 
it should be noted that, although certain insurance statistics cover 
salaried employees at least to some extent, the statistics of rates 
and earnings refer generally only to wage earners. 

The index numbers which appear in the middle and lower parts 
of the tables have mostly been calculated by the Office. Those 
of money wages are either computed directly from the absolute 
amounts given in the upper part of the tables, or obtained by con- 
verting published index numbers to the common base. 

A number of indices compiled by the Office have been added in 
order to obtain series which are more comparable internationally. 
Thus separate series for men and women, skilled and unskilled, 
etc., have been combined into a general series by applying weights 
representing the relative importance of their components in the 
base period; the original data have been converted to a different 
time unit, with the help of statistics of actual hours of work, for 
example, earnings per day divided by hours worked per day to 
obtain an index of hourly earnings, or hourly rates multiplied by 
hours actually worked per week, to obtain an approximate index 
of weekly earnings. As the indices thus obtained are approxima- 
tions, it has not been considered appropriate to give here the ab- 
solute amounts on which they have been based. 

The index numbers of real wages (showing the purchasing power 
of wages) are obtained by applying the cost-of-living index numbers 
(given in another table) to the index numbers of money wages. On 
account of the differences in the methods of calculating cost-of-living 
indices, and the consequent variation in their reliability and sensi- 
tivity, the index numbers of real wages must be regarded as less 
exact than those of money wages. It should be noted also that too 
great importance should not be attached to slight fluctuations which 
they may undergo as a result of seasonal movements of prices re- 
flected in the cost-of-living indices. In some cases, the cost-of-living 
index numbers relate to a single town, while the statistics of money 
wages cover the whole country or certain areas; in such cases the 
index numbers of real wages are given within brackets. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


The statistics of unemployment given in the periodical tables 
of the Review — table I of the quarterly tables on unemployment, 
employment, and actual hours of work — cover persons who, 
though seeking work and physically able to work, are unable to 
obtain employment, thus excluding, in general, loss of working 
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time through sickness, accident, and strikes. The statistics generally 
relate only to the wholly unemployed.'! 


The statistics vary in scope and value according to the type 
and sources of the data, discussed below, and in any case are to be 
considered as having greater value from the point of view of show- 
ing fluctuations or changes in unemployment than from that of 
giving absolute numbers or percentages. 


(a) The numbers of the unemployed are those seeking work or 
registered as unemployed, and the figures relate usually to those 
unemployed on a particular day or during a relatively short period, 
e.g., a week; they present therefore an idea of the size of the prob- 
lem of unemployment within the scope — branches of industry 
covered, compulsory or voluntary insurance, trade union provision, 
etc. — of the figures as defined. Annual figures are averages of 
monthly figures. Fluctuations in numbers reflect not only the 
fluctuations in unemployment itself, as affected by prosperity or 
depression or seasonal variations in economic activity, but also, 
over a period, changes in population or in industrial and social 
structure. 

(b) The percentages of unemployment represent the ratio be- 
tween the number unemployed and the total of employed and un- 
employed. They may be calculated either as the direct ratio of the 
workers unemployed on a particular day to the total of employed 
and unemployed at the same date, or as the percentage of the man- 
days lost through unemployment during a period in relation to the 
total possible man-days that might have been worked during the 
same period. Obviously, the percentages must be interpreted in 
relation to the economic scope of the data. Fluctuations in these 
percentages reflect principally the fluctuations in the prevalence of 
unemployment itself. 


The figures vary greatly as to completeness and reliability, 
depending upon their source — type of institution furnishing the 
data — on its degree of development, on the economic scope or 
coverage, and on the definition of ‘‘unemployed”’ adopted.? 

Six main types of statistics may be distinguished: 


(1) Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. These are 
generally the most complete and reliable statistics of unemploy- 
ment. Their scope is defined by the insurance legislation, which, 
in general, has a broad industrial coverage. An unemployed person 
is, generally, a person registered with the insurance institution in 
accordance with administrative regulations, usually with a view 
to securing a claim to benefit. The percentage of unemployment is 
obtained by comparing the number of unemployed with the total 





1 A few series relate to the partialiy unemployed, but they offer only a very 
imperfect measure of this phenomenon. Some information on partial unemploy- 
ment is contained in the statistics of actual hours of work, particularly in the 
figures relating to the distribution of workers according to hours worked. 

2 Cf. I. Studies and Reports, Series N (Statistics), No. 7: Methods of 
Statistics of Unemployment (Geneva, 1925). 
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number of insured persons. The comparability of the percentages 
from country to country is of course affected by differences in scope 
of the insurance legislation as well as by differences in the adminis- 
trative regulations in force; even the comparability of the percent- 
ages over a period of time within the same country may be subject 
to reservations if important changes have taken place in the in- 
surance legislation or in the administrative regulations governing 
the registration of the unemployed. 

(2) Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. The figures 
in these series ae affected by the permissive character of the in- 
surance. Insurance being voluntary, these statistics of the numbers 
of the insured unemployed are without great significance, since 
they do not necessarily represent all the unemployed in the in- 
dustrial branches to which the insurance extends, but only those 
who have availed themselves of the insurance privilege; and even 
the percentages, which are based upon the ratios of the unemployed 
insured to the total insured, may be affected if the insured con- 
stitute a favoured group from the point of view of the incidence of 
unemployment. The fluctuations in numbers or percentages may 
be influenced by the effect of economic prosperity or depression 
upon the willingness to insure as well as by changes in the scope of 
the insurance. Further, differences or changes in the conditions for 
registration or receipt of benefit may influence the statistics. 

(3) Trade union fund statistics. The remarks made under (2) 
apply with greater force to statistics of this type. The scope of 
these figures depends on the development of the trade union funds 
and the widely varying conditions governing the recording of un- 
employed workers and the payment of benefits to them. The 
statistics may thus be fairly satisfactory in some countries, and in- 
complete and somewhat unreliable in others. 

(4) Trade union statistics. These series are based on reports 
compiled by trade unions of the numbers of unemployed among 
their members, irrespective of whether they are in receipt of benefits 
or not; they give the percentage of the total trade union member- 
ship so recorded. Their scope varies with the extent of the trade 
union movement and with the extent to which the trade unions 
compile data on their unemployed members; the definition and 
degree of accuracy of the term ‘“‘unemployed”’ may also vary widely. 

(5) Employment exchange statistics. By far the largest pro- 
portion of the series included in the tables are of this type. They are 
based upon the applications for employment registered at the ex- 
changes and usually give those pending at the end of the month or 
other period. The value of these statistics varies widely: in cases 
where the employment exchanges function in close connection with 
unemployment insurance, registration with the exchange being a 
condition precedent to obtaining unemployment benefits, these 
exchange statistics are perhaps comparable in reliability to in- 
surance figures. This applies also, in practically the same degree, 
to exchanges operating in connection with large unemployment 
relief schemes, as long as the conditions for granting relief are not 
subjected to important changes. Where, however, registration with 
the employment exchanges is entirely voluntary, and especially 
where the exchanges are not widely patronised by employees seeking 
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work or by employers seeking workers, the data may often be in- 
complete and unreliable. In such cases the scope of the figures is 
determined partly by the manner in which the system of exchanges 
is organised and partly by the extent to which workers are accus- 
tomed to register and the advantages which registration brings 
them. 

In general, however, the term ‘applicant for work’”’ is not iden- 
tical with the term ‘‘unemployed”’: there is not the close scrutiny 
to exclude persons not unemployed in the strict sense that is found 
in unemployment benefit plans; on the contrary, applicants for 
work may include the sick, those on strike, those employed in 
relief work, as well as a larger or smaller number of persons who, 
though employed, are seeking transfer to other work in order to 
better their conditions of employment. On the other hand, it is 
possible that not all the unemployed are registered. The scope of 
the figures also is difficult to assess. In general, therefore, these 
figures cannot be considered as comparable from country to country, 
though their fluctuations from time to time within a country should 
reflect changes in the prevalence of unemployment. In very few 
cases can satisfactory percentages of unemployment be calculated 
from these figures, since knowledge of the exact scope of the regis- 
trations is usually lacking. 

(6) Estimates. Estimates of the numbers unemployed, made 
usually by Government agencies, although in some cases by private 
organisations, give figures for over-all unemployment in broad 
economic sectors of industry, usually based on all the data available, 
including the various series already discussed as well as data from 
the censuses of the gainfully occupied. In the case of the United 
States, for example, one series of estimates is based on technically 
highly developed sampling methods. Such estimates may actually 
present a more comprehensive picture of unemployment and its 
fluctuations than the various statistical series described above; at 
best, however, they are subject to a considerable margin of error, 
which varies from series to series depending upon the methods and 
data employed in their construction. 


The economic scope of these different statistics, as already in- 
dicated, varies with the series and in many cases is difficult to deter- 
mine. Over-all estimates are usually definite as to scope; the scope 
of compulsory insurance statistics corresponds to that of the 
insurance legislation; trade union figures depend in part upon the 
extent to which within the movement unemployment is recorded 
or included in benefit plans; and with voluntary insurance, the 
scope depends both on the scope of the legislation governing the 
system and the degree to which the insurance is adopted in practice. 
The scope of employment exchange statistics is most difficult to 
ascertain, varying with the nature of the system, custom, and the 
advantages of registration as well as with the industrial scope of the 
exchange operations. In general, mining and industry are the most 
fully represented, transport and commerce less fully, while agri- 
culture is scarcely covered at all. Most of the statistics are also 
limited, in the main, to wage earners, and refer to a less extent to 


salaried employees. 
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The numerical scope of the series showing percentages of un- 
employment is given for the latest year for which percentages are 
presented. 


EMPLOYMENT 


The index numbers of employment given in the periodical tables 
of the Review are intended to show changes in the level of employ- 
ment, on the one hand, in industry (generally, manufacturing indus- 
tries, including building and construction) and, on the other, in 
economic activity as a whole (usually excluding agriculture). The 
series limited to industry are the most homogenous in scope, and 
consequently the most comparable internationally. These series 
give in many cases two measures of employment: numbers em- 
ployed and total hours worked. The series of a general character 
vary in scope from country to coufitry? and are therefore com- 
parable only with important reservations. These series relate only 
to numbers employed. 

The index numbers of persons employed — tables II and III (a) 
— show the fluctuations in the total number of persons employed, 
generally represented by the total at work at a specified date, but 
sometimes by the average number during a given period, no dis- 
tinction being made between persons working full time and those 
working more or less than full time. Fluctuations in these numbers 
reflect the effect, on the one hand, of factors connected with cyclical 
and seasonal variations in economic activity (including action by 
the public authorities), and, on the other, of trends in population 
growth and changes in the industrial and social structure of the 
population; the two last-mentioned factors may result, other 
things being equal — that is, the proportion of persons employed 
remaining the same — in a gradual rise, in the course of a few years, 
in the level of the employment indices, corresponding to the in- 
creased number of persons gainfully employed. 

The indices of total number of hours worked in industrial em- 
ployment — table III (6) — show changes in total hours during a 
specified period — for example, a month, a quarter, or some other 
period falling within a month or a quarter. These series thus indi- 
cate the changes in the ‘“‘volume of employment’’, taking account 
not only of the number of persons employed, but also of fluctuations 
in their hours of work. 

Most of the index figures in these three tables have been com- 
puted by the Office either from the absolute figures or by trans- 
ferring the base of the original series. 

The data are obtained from statistics of different types: 


(1) Compulsory social insurance statistics (generally sickness or 
accident insurance). The number of insured persons or of contri- 


1 The chief difference in scope in these series is that in some (indicated by a 
note) building and construction is not covered; owing to the importance of this 
industry and the fact that changes in employment in this branch are often differ- 
ent from those in manufacturing industries, its exclusion may have a marked 
effect on the employment index. 

* The difference in scope in these series is indicated in the headings to the 
table. It will be seen that most of these series cover industry, mining, and, to a 
varying degree, transport and commerce; agriculture is included only in a few 
series. 
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butions paid furnishes a measure of the number of persons in em- 
ployment (unemployed persons being exempt from the obligation 
to pay contributions). The statistics constitute a kind of conti- 
nuous census of employment, but their scope is determined by the 
provisions which regulate the insurance scheme and by any changes 
that may be made in it. 

(2) Unemployment insurance statistics. Where the insurance is 
compulsory, the numbers employed are obtained by deducting the 
number of unemployed from the total number of insured workers. 
The scope of the figures is subject to the same limitations as that 
of data derived from other branches of compulsory insurance; fur- 
ther, the significance of the number of unemployed depends on the 
provisions relating to registration, which is generally connected 
with the acquisition of the right to unemployment benefit; in many 
cases, also, figures of the total number of insured persons are not 
regularly kept up to date. Where the insurance is voluntary, its 
scope is liable to fairly wide variations, and indices can be calcu- 
lated only from the percentages unemployed; they then indicate 
fluctuations in the degree, not changes in the level, of employ- 
ment. 

(3) Statistics of establishments. These are based on the numbers 
of workers on the payrolls of certain establishments at a given date 
in each month or quarter, and sometimes also on the total number 
of hours worked during a specific pay period. Two different types 
of statistics are to be distinguished: 


Type A: Statistics covering all industrial establishments which 
fulfil certain conditions (e.g., having more than 5 or 10 employees; 
using motive power; having an annual output of more than a cer- 
tain value): these data are taken either from ad hoc statistics or 
from statistics of industrial production which give also the numbers 
employed. These indices closely reflect fluctuations in employment, 
subject to small errors due to the exclusion of small establishments 
as defined. 

Type B: Statistics relating to a sample of selected establish- 
ments, which sample may be large or small and more or less con- 
stant. In order to allow for variations in the number of returns 
received, the indices are compiled either by relating the figures at 
each date to those of the same establishments at the basic date, or 
by means of chain indices (comparing the figures received for each 
date with those of the same establishments at the preceding date, 
and then compiling a chain of ratios). It is difficult, in any case, to 
ensure that the sample of establishments is always equally repre- 
sentative of the trends resulting from general population move- 
ments and structural changes; usually the series in question take 
only a part of these factors into account, and they may for this 
reason be subject to a small bias which, being cumulative, may 
become appreciable after several years. 

Type A/B: In certain cases in which statistics of type A are 
available only at long intervals and with a certain delay in publica- 
tion, the Office has combined them with statistics of type B avail- 
able more frequently and more promptly; the combination has been 
made either by chaining or by interpolation. 
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ActuaL Hours or Work 


The statistics of actual hours of work given in the periodical 
tables of the Review show either: 


Table IV (a) the average number of hours worked per worker 
(per day, week, fortnight, or month), or 

Table IV (6) the percentage distribution of workers according 
to the number of hours worked classified in appropriate groups. 


These statistics all refer to industry (excluding building in cer- 
tain cases and including mining in two cases). They are based on 
reports from selected establishments and vary in their degree of 
representativeness from country to country. 

Statistics of the average number of hours worked per worker are 
generally obtained by dividing the total number of man-hours 
worked during a certain period in the establishments covered by 
the total number of man-days worked during this period (in the 
case of data expressed in hours per day), or by dividing the total 
number of man-hours worked during a week, fortnight, or month 
by the total number of workers on the payroll during the same 
period (in the case of data expressed in terms of these time units). 
In a few cases, approximate data on average hours per worker have 
been computed by the Office from the data of table IV (6) by 
assigning to each range of hours two estimated averages within 
which the actual average number of hours will probably be found, 
one a relatively low average and the other a relatively high average; 
by weighting these figures with the percentage of workers in each 
range class, limits of the average duration of working hours are 
obtained (figures shown in brackets). The lower half of table IV (a) 
gives index numbers of average hours worked computed by the 
Office on the base 1929 = 100; in two cases the figures for 1929 
have been estimated from other sources in order to give index 
numbers on this base. 

Statistics of the percentage distribution of workers by hours 
worked are based either upon the hours worked by each worker 
during a specified period or upon estimates of the time during which 
the establishments or their branches, shops, or groups of workers, 
have been at work. The ranges of hours adopted vary from country 
to country, but the Office has regrouped the figures so as to give 
three or four classes as uniform as possible. 

Finally, it should be noted that the series expressed in different 
periods of time (day, week, etc.), both those of average hours and 
those of distribution by hours worked, cannot be transformed into 
a uniform period owing to such circumstances as the varying num- 
ber of days in different months, the Saturday half-holiday, the 
method of compiling the number of workers on the payroll, and 
fluctuations in labour turnover. 
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(Base: 1929 = 100) 





Europe 
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. ham 8 Spain Finland =. 7 ; 


Ireland 





Town or no. Whole 50 368 . | 24-509 
Laat . 
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100) 1936 1914 
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Composition of the indices: @ = Food; 5b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d= Rent; ¢ = Miscellaneous. 
hy ered before 1938. * 1929-1930: 65 towns. Monthly indices: 12 towns. 4 New index with base 1939 = 100, 

Spliced by I.L. 

and rent. 7 Jan.-Nov. * Dec.: . -: 157. 1945: 249. 1 Nov.: 353; Dec.: 358. ™ Nov.: 419; Dec.: 420. 

1945: 124." ™ Nov.: 124; Dec.: 124; Jan.: 124. 1945: 110. ™ Nov.: 110; Dec.: 110; Jan.: 110. 


O. to old series. . § Until 1936:21 towns. * Until endof 1930: 106 towns, excluding clothing 





132 INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
(Base: 1929 = 100) 





Europe (cent.) 





Country 
Hungary Ireland Iceland Italy 4 F Norway — 





pp sede A an Budapest | 120 |Reykjavik| 50 9 Amsterdam 





Original base 1913 July Jan.-Mar. June u Oct. 1923- 
(= 100) 1914 1939 1928 . Sept. 1924 





Cost of living 





Composition 
of the index 


1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
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Composition of the indices: @ = Food; 6b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d= ¢ = Miscellaneous. 
July. * 1945: 160. * Dec.: 161. 1945: 163. © Dec.: 163. 7 isa. * 167. 81945: 156. * 1945: 


i june. * Jan 
278. ~ # 1945:°342.  Dec.: 285. 1 Dec.: 351. 
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(Base: 1929 = 100) 





Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 





Country Yugoslavia 


Portugal Switzer- | Czecho- Turkey Aus- New 








land | slovakia N.B.? C.L.8 tralia | Zealand 


Soc.‘ 





Town or no. Whole Bel- /|3 (Croat. 
of localities country 49 34 Prague | Istanbul grade |& Slov.)* 30 





Original base June June July j|Jan.-June July 
(= 100) 1914 VII 1914] joig | i914 | 1914 | 1926 | i914 


Cost of living 








Composition 
of the index 
1929 100 100 100 
1930 95 98 98 
1931 93 
1932 
1933 
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Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; ¢ = Miscellaneous. 
‘Includes heating and lighting. * Central Statistical Institute. * Jan.-Aug. ‘Social Board. * New index linked 
toold. * Jan.-July. 7 National Bank. * Chamber of Labour. * Since Mar. 1941: Zagrebonly. 1 Quarterly averages. 
Including heating. 1% New special wartime price index with base Dec. 1942 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old retail price 
® 1985 oa 142. ™ Dec.: 135. % 1945: 130. % Dec.: 128; Jan.: 128. 1945: 138. ™ Dec.: 134; Jan.: 134. 





STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 


Wages 


(a) Hourly rates or earnings 





AFRICA 


AMERICA 





Union of 
South 
Africa 


Canada 


United States 


Argentina 
(Buenos 
Aires) 


Mexico 
(Federal 
District) 





Mines, 
ind., 
tr., com. 


Mines, 
ind., 
transp. 


B.L.S. 


N.LC.B. 





Industries 


Industries 
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transp., 
com., serv. 


Ind. 





M. 
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Earnings 


Earnings 


Earnings 





Money wages 
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1944 
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1945: Mar. 
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Index numbers of rea 


i wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 





1943 
1944 


1944: Sept. 
Dec. 
1945: Mar. 
June 
Sept. 


100 
108 
112 


100 
103 
99 


100 
110 
108 
111 
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Persons covered 
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Union of South Africa. Annual figures: 30 Sept. of each year. 


United States. Bureau of Labor Statistics series (B.L.S.): annual figures: av 
to the 15th of the month. National Industrial Conference Board series (N.LC.B) 
figures: first week of the month. 


; monthly figures: a week nearest 
: annual figures: averages; monthly 





Mexico 
Federal 


district) 


STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 





ASIA 


Europe 





China 
(Shanghai) 


Japan? 


Palestine 


Germany 





Industries 


Industries 


Industries 


Mines®, industries, transport® 





M. W. 
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Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
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Index numbers of real wages (Base: 





100 
106 
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103 





(100) 
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(103) 
( 93) 
( 93) 
(138) 
(143) 
(146) 
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75,000T 1,563,601 bd * 




















Persons covered 


, ' Series recalculated according to a new cost-of-living index number. ? Series calculated by the I.L.O.: daily earn- 
rr divided by hours actually worked per day. Up to 1938, statistics of the Bank of Ja 3 First three quarters. 

tom 1929 to 1937, series calculated by the I.L.O., based on money wages published for 1938 to which the index 
Mumbers were applied. Since 1938, including Austria. 

China, Annual figures: up to 1935, Sept. of each year; from 1936 onwards, averages. 

Palestine (Jewish labour). Annual figures: averages. The original indices relate to rates of wages per 8-hour day. 











STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 





Europe (cont.) 
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Index numbers of money 
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4,716 2,042 














73,000 | 37,000 








169,000 | 


Bulgaria. Annual figures: up to 1933, averages of the figures for June and Dec.; from 1934 onwards, averages of 


the figures for Jan. and July. : 
Denmark. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for the quarter ending with the month in question. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 





Europe (cont.) 





France Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
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3 Series calculated by the I.L.O.: weighted pm ae the rates of the four preceding series. ‘* Jour- 


- 2 Apr. 
averages of : latistical Society. * Ministry of Labour. and Cambridge Economic Service. 1 Sept.: 164. 
: 1! Average for Jan. and July. ™ Jan. 


a quests. . Metals: annual figures: averages. Industries: annual figures: Oct. of each year. 





STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 
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Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
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1,526,636 








78,000 





813,843 








428,000 





91,000 





1 Including Northern Territories and Subcarpathia. 


on weekly rates of wages for a full-time week assuming no change in normal hours. 
7 Jan.-June. 


Sept. figures. 


* Mar. 


Including Eastern Territories and Transylvania. 
‘Sept. § Average of Mar. and 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 


(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 
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Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
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Persons covered 








31,200 





31,500 





9,900 





72,600 





98,000 





108,900 





91,500 











1 
‘June. 4 Oct. 


Earnings of persons injured or killed in industrial accidents. 
5 Jani.-June. 


* Earnings according to semi-annual wage enquiry. 








STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 


(a) Hourly rates or earnings (concl.) 
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1 Series calculated by the I.L.O.: weighted averages of the rates for men and women. ?# Series calculated by the 
I.L.O.: index numbers of weekly rates of wages divided by index numbers of normal hours per week. 
Australia. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: last day of the month. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings 





AMERICA 





| Argentina 
Canada United States Whole | Buenos — 
country| Aires gota) 





Mi., ind., B.L.S. : Ind., 
transp., series N.LC.B. series Mi., | transp., 
com., ind. com., 
serv. Ind. Industries serv. 


M. W. M. W. M. | Ww. | M. W. M. W.| M. W. .W. M. | Ww. 


Weekly Weekly Weekly 'Mthly. | Mthly. 
Money wages 


Industries, services 
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Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
100 
98 
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10,238,000 























1Mar.-Dec. *Mar. * May-Dec. 

Canada. Monthly figures: last week of the month. 

United States. Bureau of Labor Statistics series (B.L.S.): annual figures: averages; monthly figures: a week nearest 
to the 15th of the month. National Industrial Conference Board series (N.I.C.B.): annual figures: averages; monthly 
figures: first week of the month. 

Colombia. The index numbers of money wages are not calculated on the money wages given above but are aver- 

| 88ts of indices for various industrial groups. 











STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 


(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings (cont.) 














































































































AMERICA (concl.) ASIA Europe 
. Uru- A 
Mexico guay China Japan ry Germany 
. Shang- | Chung- : : , Bank of , 
— Mi., hai king Imperial Cabinet series Japan Mi.°.ind., Agr., ind,, 
ind., Ind. Ind.’ transp.° transp., 
transp. Ind. Ind. Industries Ind. com. 
M. W. || M. W. || M. W. | M. W. M. | w. | M.W. | M.W M. W. M. W. M. W. 
Weekly||Monthly|| Daily | Daily Daily Daily Daily* || Weekly | Weekly 
Money wages 
Pesos || Pesos Sh.$ | Ch. $ Yen Yen Yen Mils RM. 
1929 * * * * 2.65 0.99 2.06 * * * 31.19 
1930 * * 0.669 * 2.55 0.91 2.00 * * * 30.57 
1931 * * 0.678 * 2.43 0.82 1.87 * * * 27.73 
1932 . * 0.627 * 2.51 0.77} 1.91 * * * 22.88 
1933 * * 0.639 * 2.54 0.74 1.88 * * * 21.88 
1934 * * 0.600 * 2.49 0.73 1.89 * * * 22.83 
1935 * * 0.572 * 2.43 0.73 1.88 * * * 24.04 
1936 * 38.36 || 0.607 * 2.42 0.74 1.90 * * * 25.25 
1937 * * 0.597 | 0.787 2.48 0.78 1.96 * * * 26.50 
1938 * 41.62 || 0.590 | 1.376 2.49 0.85 2.06 * 3335 * 27.82 
1939 26.92 || 41.55 |} 0.719 | 1.728 2.56? 0.887} 2.002 * 350 * 29.27 
1940 27.41 42.08 1.423 | 3.332 —_ —_ _ * 345 * 29.82 
1941 30.35 || 44.69 || 2.731 | 7.783 _ _ _— * 372 * 31.14 | 
1942 30.94 — — {14.547 — — — * 516 * _— 
1943 _ _ — {35.480 _ _ _ * 771 * —_ 
1944: Sept _ _ * _ _ _ _ * 974 * * 
Dec am a= * == — — — * — * + 
1945: Mar = — * _— — —_ _ . _— bd * 
June entien a * om ome a — * = * * | 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1929 * * * * 100 100 100 100 * 100 100 
1930 * * 100 * 96 92 97 95 * 92 98 | | 
1931 * * 101 * 92 83 91 87 * 81 89 | | 
1932 * * 94 * 95 77 92 85 * 67 73 
1933 * * 96 * 96 74 91 86 * 68 70 
1934 * * 90 * 94 73 92 88 * 73 73 
1935 * * 86 * 92 73 91 88 * 75 77 
1936 * 100 91 * 91 75 92 88 * 78 81 
1937 * * 89 100! 94 79 95 93 * 81 85 
1938 * 108 8&8 180 94 86 100 102 1005 © 85 89 
1939 100 108 107 226 972 892 972 —_ 105 88 94 
1940 102 110 211 437 — — — — 104 90 96 
1941 113 117 408 | 1,018 _ — — _ 112 967 100 | 
1942 115 _ — |2,082 — — —_ _— 155 a oa 
1943 —_ _ — |4,823 — —_ _ — 261 a= a 
1944: Sept. _ _ * _ _ _ —_ * 326 —_ _ 
Dec. _— _ * _ _ _ _— * —_ — _ 
1945: Mar. _ _ * —_ _ — —_ * — == — | 
June — _ bd —_— _ — — * _ _— ae 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1929 * * * * * * * * * 100 100 | 
1930 * * 100 * * * * * * 96 102 
1931 * * 104 * * * * * * 92 101 | 
1932 * * 104 * 100 100 100 100 * 85 2 | 
1933 * * 115 * 99 94 96 99 * 89 92 
1934 * * 107 * 93 89 93 97 * 93 93 
1935 * * 101 * 88 86 8&9 94 * 94 96 
1936 * 100 09 * 86 86 88 92 * 97 100 
1937 * * 81 100: 84 87 87 93 * 99 105 | 
1938 * 106 63 155 79 88 8&5 95 1005 ¢ 104 109 | 
1939 100 101 59 118 792 722 792 _ 107 107 114 | 
1940 101 97 53 80 _ a — —_ 93 107 113 
1941 107 104 54 55 —_ — — _— 83 1117 115 
1942 94 — —_ 50 — _ — — 8&3 —_ = | 
1943 — _ —_ 42 _ — — —_ 116 — -— | 
1944: Sept. — = * — _ — — * 139 — — 
Dec. —_ —_— * —_— —_ —_ — * = — —_ 
1945: Mar. _ _ * _ _ _ — * — — _ 
June — _ bd _ —_ _— _— i — _— pat 
Persons 7 
ttre | * 39,901 * * 1,048,576] 515,025/1,563,601/1,598,111 54 * 116,393,700 
1 Jan.-June. * First three quarters. * Prior to 1943, private manufacturing, including chemical extracting industry; 


subsequently, including building, transport, and Government undertakings. 


5 Jan. 
Mexico. 
Uruguay. 





* Annual figures: averages of four quarters. 
Annual figures: Oct. 
Annual figures: averages. 


7 Mar., Sept., and Dec. only. 


4 Wage earners and salaried employees. 
* Insurance statistics (invalidity). 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings (cont.) 


















































































































































Europe (cont.) 
ROPs Creat Britain and 
—____ France Oe bn Tre and Hungary Ireland Italy 
many 4 I 4 
Date - Mi.®, ind., transp.*, com. a Industries — 
Agr., ind,, 
— M.W. M. W. M.W.* M.W. M. Ww. M.W.5 | M. W. M.W. 
m. 
= Weekly! Weekly Daily Weekly Monthly® 
M. W. 
he Money wages 
W 
=— s. d s. d s. d. Pengé s. d s. d. s. d 
RM 1929 * * * * 5.15 * * * * * 
930 * . * * 5.02 - - * * * 
31.19 : * + * * * . * . * 
7 1932 4.34 
eH 1933 * * * * 4.13 * * * * : 
7.7 7 * * * * * * * * 
22.88 sees * * * * ©.3 . * * . * 
1935 3.89 
21.88 * * * * * * * * * 
1936 3.90 
22.83 1937 * * * * 3°97 * . . * * 
age 1938 . 69 0?] 32 6| 53 32]| 4.27 58 3| 2910] 43 10 * * 
650 1939 * * * 4.388 59 4 31 6 44 10 * * 
2782 | 1940 * 89 OF} 38 11%} 69 28 4.797 61 4 22 7 46 6 * * 
29 27 | 1941 * 99 5%; 43 118 75 103 —_ 62 2 aa § 47 O * * 
-- 1942 * 111 53} 54 23] 85 28 — 64 4] 3111] 48 7 * * 
oan il 1943 . 121 33] 62 23] 93 7} — 68 8| 35 3| 52 9 . * 
- 1944 * 124 43] 54 33| 96 8 — — — — * . 
= 1944: Sept. * 124, 43 54. 3 %. 88 -s - 2 2 * * 
7” . os 
* 1945: Mar. * 119 3 63 24; 93 * * * * * * 
* June bd 121 4 63 23 96 28 bd bd ° ° ° ° 
* : 
* | Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
| 1929 * : : ~ 100 : 4 . : 1008 
100 1930 100 97 95 
7 * * 84 * * * * 8 
at 1933 20 : . : 80 . . . : 83 
73 1934 89 * * * 78 * * * * 81 
70 1935 87 * * * 76 * * * * 7 
73 1936 103 * * * 76 * * * * 78 
77 1937 i118 * * * 77 * * * * 90 
81 1938 124 100? 100? 100? 83 100 100 100 * 94 
85 1939 _ * * * 85* 102 106 102 100° 1014 
89 1940 _ 129% 130% 298 937 105 109 106 103* * 
94 1941 143 144 135% 142% —_ 107 109 107 105° * 
96 1942 -—— 161% 167% 160% _ 110 107 ill 106° * 
100 1943 _— 176% 191% i _ 118 118 120 117° s 
— 1944 _— 180% 198% 182% _ —_ _ — 126° * 
= 1944: Sept : 1808 198% 1828 . : : : 129 * 
Dec * . 
smd 1945: Mar * 1734 1944 1764 * * * * 130 * 
es! June * 1768 1948 180 * * * * #10 * 
—_ Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
100 1929 . *. - . 100 . * . - 1004 
1930 100 * * * (108) * * * * 99 
102 1932 98 * * * 101 * * * * 102 
101 1933 103 * * * 103) * * * * 107 
4 1934 106 * * * (103) * * * * 108 
92 | 1935 Ml * * . (97) . * * * 97 
= 1936 120 * * * (92) * * * * 94 
00 1937 115 * * * (88) * * * * 100 
l 1938 107 100? 100? 100? (94) 100 100 100 * 96 
105 1939 — * * * (98)8 93 97 9 100° 103" 
109 1940 — 108? 1093 108? (99)? 86 90 87 89 * 
| 1941 — 1138 106% 1128 — 79 81 79 829 * 
M3 | 1942 _ 1253 1298 1238 —_ 71 69 71 769 * 
115 1943 _— 138% 1508 138% _ 71 71 72 2 * 
_ 1944 _ 139% 1528 1408 _ _— — _ 74 * 
1944: Sept. : 139 1528 1408 > . : : 75 : 
_ ec. 
= 1945: Mar. * 1334 1504 1364 * * * * 76 * 
ae June * 134 1498 138% * * * * eu * 
—_ Persons covered * — —  __|6,000,000}| 229,000 * * 92,982 | 56,083 ||1,526,636 
16,393,700 
ea ! Series calculated by the I.L.O.: hourly rates multiplied by hours actually worked per week. *Oct. ‘July ¢ Jan. 
a ‘Including juveniles. Including the Northern Territories and Subcarpathia. 7’ Excluding Eastern Territories and 
ig industry, Transylvania. %Sept. * Average of Mar. and Sept.  Sept.: 132. ™Sept.: 78. 1 Series calculated by_the I.L.O.: 
emits). “7 earnings multiplied by hours actually worked per month. ™ Mar. 
: ‘ rance. Annual figures: aver: 5 







Ireland. First series, annual figures: census of transportable goods industries, Oct. Second series, 60 per cent. 
Sample, annual figures: average of Mar. and Sept. 






STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings (cont.) 
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Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
100 100 
103 103 


102 103 
101 102 
103 104 
104 105 
108 108 
106 106 
110 109 
112 112 
104 105 
99 99 
99 100 
103 104 








1945: Sept. 
Dec 


1945: Mar. 
June 


Persons } 
aieed — 1,505,000 428,000 558,000] 7,300t | 7,400T | 1,300f | 16,000t 


1 Insurance statistics (accidents). * Series calculated by the I.L.O.: weighted averages of the earnings for men and 
women. 

Norway. Annual figures: third quarter of each year, except for 1931 (fourth quarter). 

Poland. Annual figures: one pay period (generally a week) in the month of Aug. in each year. 

Rumania. Annual figures: averages. 

Sweden. Annual figures: averages; from 1929 to 1931, approximate figures. 

Switserland. Annual figures: averages; from 1932 onwards the index numbers of daily earnings are no longt 
strictly comparable with those for previous years owing to a change in method. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings (concl.) 





Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 





Czecho- U.S.S.R. 


4 Yugoslavia New Zealand 
slovakia 





Croatia & Ind 
Agr., ind., Slovenia od 
some Mi., industries an 
transp., Mi., ind., a 
com., etc. tr., com. . 
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1,363,341 6,722,000 70,000 30,000 


100,000 





statistics (sickness). *Jan.-June. 4 First two quarters. ‘4 Insurance statistics (sickness and accidents). 


Jan-Nov. * Series calculated by the I.L.O.: weighted averages of the earnings for men and women. 


sechoslovakia. Annual figures: averages. From Vy: the data refer to the territory of Bohemia Moravia only. 


Yugoslavia. Monthly earnings: annual figures: ‘ 
New Zealand. Annual figures: a week nearest to 31 Mar. of each year. 


each year. Daily earnings: annual figures: averages. 
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INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


Social Security for Seafarers. Second Item on the Agenda. International 
Labour Conference, Twenty-eighth Session, 1946. Report II. International 
Labour Office, Montreal, 1946. i+55 pp. 30c.; 1s. 3d. 


Crew Accommodation on Board Ship. Third Item on the Agenda. In- 
ternational Labour Conference, Twenty-eighth Session, 1946. Report III. Inter- 
national Labour Office, Montreal, 1946. i+61 pp. 30c.; 1s. 3d. 


Food and Catering on Board Ship. Fourth Item on the Agenda. Inter- 
national Labour Conference, Twenty-eighth Session, 1946. Report IV. Inter- 
national Labour Office, Montreal, 1946. i+37 pp. 20c.; 10d. 


Entry, Training and Promotion of Seafarers. Fifth Item on the Agenda. 
International Labour Conference, Twenty-eighth Session, 1946. Report V. 
International Labour Office, Montreal, 1946. i+53 pp. 25c.; 1s. 


Holidays with Pay for Seafarers. Sixth Item on the Agenda. Interna- 
‘tional Labour Conference, Twenty-eighth Session, 1946. Report VI. Interna- 
itional Labour Office, Montreal, 1946. i+31 pp. 15c.; 9d. 


Continuous Employment for Seafarers. Seventh Item on the Agenda. 
‘International Labour Conference, Twenty-eighth Session, 1946. Report VII. 
International Labour Office, Montreal, 1946. i+13 pp. 5c.; 3d. 


Recognition of Seafarers’ Organisations. Eighth Item on the Agenda. 
International Labour Conference, Twenty-eighth Session, 1946. Report VIII. 
International Labour Office, Montreal, 1946. i+8pp. 5c.; 3d 


The subjects of the above reports were placed on the agenda of the 28th 
Session of the International Labour Conference, opening at Seattle on 6 June 
1946, as a result of the decisions of the Maritime Preparatory Technical Con- 
ference which was held at Copenhagen in November 1945. 

The reports are presented according to a uniform plan. After a brief intro- 
duction explaining the circumstances giving rise to the report, the texts submitted 
to the Copenhagen Conference are reproduced in a first part. This is followed by 
an account of the relevant proceedings of the Conference, and each report con- 
cludes with the text or texts which, in the form of draft Conventions, Recom- 
mendations or Resolutions, the Office has prepared on the basis of those pro- 
ceedings. The proposed texts are presented in both English and French, with 
space le comments. 


Protection of Children and Young Workers: (a) Medical Examination 
for Fitness for Employment (Young Workers); (b) Restriction of Night 
Work of Children and Young Persons (Non-Industrial Occupations). 
Third Item on the Agenda. International Labour Conference, Twenty-ninth 
Session, 1946. Questionnaire. International Labour Office, Montreal, 1946. 
49 pp. 25c.; Is. 

A first discussion on the question of the protection of children and young 
workers was held at the 27th Session of the International Labour Conference 
(Paris, 1945), which decided to place on the agenda for a second discussion the 
two special subjects of the medical examination of young workers and the re- 
striction of the night work of children and young persons in non-industrial occu- 

tions, with a view to the preparation of international regulations. The Office 
— accordingly circulated the above questionnaire to Governments, and on the 
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basis of their replies a final report will be prepared containing draft texts of inter- 
national regulations. To assist Governments in framing their replies to the 
questionnaire, which forms Part II of the volume, the preliminary report pre- 
pared by the Office for the Paris Conference and the draft conclusions of the 
Conference committee appointed to consider the subject are reproduced in Part I, 
= with a brief account of the debate in the plenary session of the Con- 
erence. 


Safety in Dock Work. International Labour Office, Studies and Reports, 
Series F, Second Section (Safety), No. 10. Montreal, 1945. v+225 pp. Illus- 
trated. $1.50; 6s. 


The subject of this monograph is one that has received much attention from 
rule-making authorities. Besides legislation in several countries, there are a 
number of voluntary safety codes in operation. International regulations are 
embodied in two Conventions adopted by the International Labour Conference: 
the Protection against Accidents (Dockers) (Revised) Convention, 1932 (No. 32) 
and the Marking of Weight (Packages Transported by Vessels) Convention, 
1929 (No. 27). The texts of these Conventions and of relevant national regula- 
tions in certain countries are presented in Part II of the report. The preparation 
of Part I, containing the study of the technical aspects of the question, was begun 
before the war, but had to be suspended and could not be completed until the 
difficulty of communications between the Office and the various members of the 
I.L.0O. > Maller oe Committee on Accident Prevention — to which the report 


was submitted — had been overcome. Chapter I briefly reviews the general 
measures of protection for hoisting and transport machinery used in loading and 
unloading ships, and is followed by a series of chapters considering in more detail 
the machines and equipment involved, safe means of access, inspection and super- 
vision, the diseases and harmful substances to which dock workers are exposed, 
and psychological aptitude tests. The volume concludes with a bibliography. 


The Transport Situation in Europe. Compiled by the European Central 
Inland Transport Organisation. No. 1. London, October 1945. 5s. 


This new publication continues the series of monthly reports on the progress 
of the work of reconstruction in the various branches of inland transport in a 
number of European countries which were first issued by the Provisional Organi- 
sation for European Inland Transport. Under an agreement signed in London 
on 27 September 1945, this body became the European Central Inland Transport 
Organisation. An introductory note discusses the situation under the heads of 
railways, road transport, and waterways, and the present issue contains fuller 
details with respect to Belgium, France, the Netherlands, and international 


waterways. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 
INDIA 
THE PUNJAB 


Monthly Survey of Economic Conditions in the Punjab. Vol. I, 
No. 1, January 1945. Board of Economic Inquiry, Punjab, Lahore, 1945. 8 annas. 


A new periodical intended to provide up-to-date information for the use of 
Government officials and the general public. The data are presented under the 
main heads of general economic conditions, agricultural conditions, industry and 
labour, financial conditions, business conditions, retail prices, and cost of living. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


The United Nations Economic and Social Council. By Herman FINEr. 
pean Looks Ahead Series No. 12. Boston, World Peace Foundation, 1946. 
121 pp. 50c. 


There is no doubt that the provision of an Economic and Social Council in 
the new machinery for international co-operation is generally considered to be 
one of the most important sections of the edifice whose foundations were laid at 
San Francisco. The peace of the world may depend more on finding satisfactory 
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solutions for problems of full employment and rising standards of living, world 
trade, the distribution of raw materials, and the like, than on the more essentialiy 
political questions which figure largely in the headlines. The World Peace Founda- 
tion has rendered a great service in arranging for the publication of this small 
book and has found an admirable instrument for its purpose in Professor Herman 
Finer, who has, in little more than a hundred pages, surveyed the whole field of 
international machinery in the economic and social field in the light of the ex- 
periences of the League of Nations during the inter-war period. He outlines the 
problems, describes the specialised agencies already in existence, looks forward 
to other agencies likely to be created in the near future, and emphasises the im- 
portance of the co-ordinating functions of the Economic and Social Council. It is 
of special interest to readers of this Review that he foresees a very important role 
for the I.L.O., which, owing to its concern with such problems as full employ- 
ment, labour standards, international migration, workers’ health, and the welfare 
of colonial peoples, must necessarily co-operate actively with most if not all of the 
other specialised agencies and, of course, with the Economic and Social Council 
itself. The multiplicity of the new agencies at the present time is a maze through 
which those persons most interested in their success, namely, the men and women 
in the street, have great difficulty in finding their way. This book will help them 


greatly in doing so. 


The International Secretariat. By Egon F. RANSHOFEN-WERTHEIMER. 
Washington, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1945. xxviii+500 pp. 
.50. 


This is a comprehensive and readable account of the development and func- 
tioning of the League of Nations Secretariat written by a former League official. 
It describes and evaluates the evolution of the League Secretariat, its problems 
of leadership, its structure and its personnel. In Part I the author outlines the 
basic concepts underlying international administration and traces their consti- 
tutional evolution from the days of the Paris Peace Conference. Part II is de- 
voted to international leadership. The roles of the Secretary-General and the 
wen officers are given a judicious historical and analytical evaluation. Part 

II deals with the machinery of the Secretariat and gives a comprehensive picture 
not only of the general set-up, but of the details of administrative routine, and 
a historical account of each division. The international official is dealt with in 
Part IV, which presents an excellent account of the nature of ‘international 
man’’, the international civil service code, and staff structure and c mposition. 
The fifth and concluding part is devoted to general appraisals and evaluations. A 
comparison between the pint Secretariat and the remmct ent Labour Office 
is made; the role of the Secretariat in League policies is evaluated ; the background 
and interests of the League staff are discussed; and the qualifications of ten 
as the seat of the League are weighed. ; 

The author concludes that the League experience ‘‘has proved beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that international administration can function competently 
and successfully even under signally unfavourable circumstances”’. e offers 
certain specific suggestions for the international administrators of the future. 
The site of the headquarters of the international administration must enjoy ex- 
territoriality and should be an “‘international territory’’. The head of the inter- 
national agency should be an international leader: a man of public affairs rather 
than a civilservant. In setting up administrative machinery particular care should 
be taken to blend initiative and control. ‘‘The internal organisation of the future 
international administration can and should be patterned after the successful 
techniques and procedures that have been evolved during a quarter of a century 
by the League and the I.L.O."’ The staff must be organised as an international 
civil service, reflecting the cultures, civilisations and nationalities represented in 
the membership; but the principle of the mathematical distribution of nationalities 
must be rejected. A semi-autonomous service, possessing considerable freedom 
in methods of informing the public and in winning public opinion for the aims 
and purposes of the international organisation, should supplement the official 
information service. 


International Journal. Vol. I, No. 1, Winter, 1945-46. Canadian Institute 
of International Affairs, Toronto, 1945. 


The first issue of a new quarterly published by the Canadian Institute of 
International Affairs. In addition to articles on particular aspects of international 
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affairs, the number contains a quarterly news review, book reviews, and a section 
entitled ‘Selected Source Material’’. 


Social-Economic Movements. An Historical and Comparative Survey 
of Socialism, Communism, Co-operation, Utopianism; and Other 
Systems of Reform and Reconstruction. By Harry W. LaipLer. New 
York, Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1945. xx+828 pp. Illustrated. 


The author explains in his preface that this volume has been “‘prepared as a 
textbook for courses in economics, sociology, political science and social ethics, 
and as a handbook on social sosnanteustion lar the general reader’. Some idea of 
its scope may be given by a recital of the titles of the eight parts (44 chapters) 
into which the book is divided: Utopianism and its precursors; Marxism; other 
schools of thought (1880-1914); Communism; Socialist movements in various 
lands; recent Socialist thought; consumer co-operation and miscellaneous move- 
ments; contributions of various social and economic movements. There are in 
addition 53 pages of selected references, classified by chapters. 


Principes de justice sociale (précédés de Un précurseur). By African 
Sprr. Preface by Georges DUHAMEL. Collection Action et Pensée, No. 17. 
we (Switzerland) and Annemasse (France), Editions du Mont-Blanc, 1945. 
163 pp. 


Taken from Volume II of the works of the nineteenth-century philosopher 
African Spir, this book presents his social theory, which hitherto had not been 
available in French. 


The Bill of Social Rights. By Georges Gurvitcn. New York, Inter- 
national Universities Press, 1946. 152 pp. $2. 


The English text of a volume originally published in French.' 


The Price of Peace. By Sir William BEVERIDGE, London, Pilot Press, 
1945. viii + 104 pp. 6s. 


This latest book by Sir William Beveridge deals with the most important 
but at the same time the hardest to attain of the main objectives of post-war 
effort — peace, a job when one can work, an income when one cannot work — 
which were set forth by the author in his Report on Full Employment in a Free 
Society.2 It is international anarchy, he maintains, that is the general condition 
which makes it possible for disputes between nations to result in war, but the 
specific causes of war are manifold, and chief among them are fear (itself largely a 
product of international anarchy), revenge, and the ambition of rulers. In a brief 
discussion of the search for peace he brands as false trails: power politics, refusal 
of international commitments, balance of power, unchangeable frontiers, impover- 
ishment or dismemberment of Germany, and permanent discrimination between 
nations; and having thus cleared the road, he presents his plan. The abolition 
of international anarchy means setting up a super-national authority to decide 
by justice issues between nations which are now decided by force, open or con- 
cealed. The main issues likely to arise between nations are those which have to 
do with boundaries, colonies, economic relations, and minorities. A Boundaries 
Tribunal applying the principle of self-determination should control all terri- 
torial revision. If-determination, however, would not apply to essentially 
strategic spots for international police stations or to backward regions (colonies) 
in which x inhabitants, through lack of education, are not yet capable of self- 
determination. The principle of trusteeship should be applied to all colonies, 
which should be subject to effective inspection and report by an international 
Colonial Commission and administered for the benefit of the resident population 
with a view to preparing them for self-determination. Economic relations be- 
tween sovereign States should be based on treaties freely negotiated and should 
not be determined by a super-national authority; all that is necessary would be 
a court of arbitration for the interpretation of the treaties. Finally, as to mino- 
rities, there may be no simple or uniform solution; acceptance by a nation of a 
code of human rights should probably be regarded as a condition of member- 
ship of any international organisation of peace. 





1 Idem, Vol. LII, Nos. 2-3, Aug.-Sept. 1945, p. 300. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 2, Feb. 1945, p. 217. 
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After reviewing alternative plans for the future of international relations, 
the author concludes that the price to be paid for lasting peace is, first, accep- 
tance and enforcement of arbitration in all disputes between nations which cannot 
be settled by agreement, and, secondly, diminution of the occasions of difference 
through international economic collaboration for higher standards of life in all 
countries. 


The Economics of Peace. By Kenneth E. Bou_pinc. New York, Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1945. 278 pp. $3.75. 


An exposition of the principles of economic progress and analysis of the prob- 
lems facing the post-war world. The author treats first the physical and financial 
problems of the reconstruction of devastated areas, with special reference to the 
experience after the last war. But these problems relate only toa special phase 
of economic progress, and he accordingly devotes the greater part of his study to 
the ‘‘economics of reform’’. Here he presents a long-range policy for full employ- 
ment in which the Government would vary its receipts rather than expenditures 
to compensate for variation in private spending. He also discusses the necessity 
of raising the standard of living throughout the world, particularly in undeveloped 
areas, the problem of justice in distribution, and the means of achieving a high 
level of international trade. In conclusion he examines what he describes as 
right-wing and left-wing illusions, and briefly reviews the political and moral 
problems from which economic problems cannot be disassociated. 


Poverty and Social Change. A Study in the Economic Reorganisation 
of Indian Rural Society By Tarlok SincH. London, Bombay, Calcutta, 
Madras, New York, and Toronto, Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd., 1945. viii+ 
200 pp. 3 rupees 8 annas. 


A most useful contribution, based on a great deal of patient and systematic 
thinking and field work over a period of years; to the steadily increasing volume 
of studies and reports on the conditions of life and work in Asiatic countries and 
the ways and means of improving them. “After a brief analysis of the causes of 
the widespread poverty in India, various remedies which are usually suggested 
are critically examinedand the difficulties of applying ready-made solutions or 
solutions imported from abroad, without sufficient regard for local conditions, are 
clearly stated. It is pointed out that the organisation of collective efforts for the 
improvement of the rural economy, without impairing the traditional individuali- 
ty of the peasant — if only because a direct attack has little chance of succeeding 
unless it is supported by overwhelming force and maintained over a long period — 
and the integration of agricultural and industrial activities so that they may be 
mutually complementary instead of remaining so far apart as at present, con- 
stitute the core of the problem. 

The pian put forward by the author, which he has elaborated by detailed 
discussion of its various aspects with peasants in places to which his administrative 
duties had taken him, is a system of amalgamation of small agricultural holdings 
into large undertakings under the joint management of the owners, with a view 
to increasing productive efficiency. A similar approach in the case of large agri- 
cultural estates leads him to suggest that the real problem there is the protection 
of the rights of tenants and workers and the introduction of a system of land 
taxation with graduated rates in terms of area. The technical administrative and 
other issues involved are briefly reviewed, and an estimate is given of the surplus 
agricultural labour which would be released and for which other employment 
would need to be found should effect be given to these proposals. Next, the role 
of the village in the industrial structure of the country is considered, and methods 
by which the simple rural artisan may be drawn to seek higher industrial skills are 
indicated. In brief, within a small compass a powerful plea for economic planning 
on the existing foundations is put forward, but planning of a kind which is free 
from dogmatic assumptions and is elastic, experimental, and exploratory; making 
for expansion by forced marches and capable of responding to growing needs. 


La Planification Soviétique. By Ch. BetTeL_Hem. Paris, Librairie des 
Sciences politiques et sociales, 1945. iv+351 pp. 200 frs. 

The second edition of a book first published in 1939. Except for the addition 
of more recent figures and references to the Third Five-Year Plan, this edition 
differs little from the first, since the author considers that, although the war 
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brought about some temporary modifications in certain lines, the economic 
structure which existed before the war remained fundamentally the same. The 
book gives a useful picture of the progress of the Soviet economy under the 
Five-Year Plans, the successes and failures of the different sectors of the plans, 
together with statistics wherever they are available. 

Before proceeding to a discussion of the first two plans, the author describes 
the historical, economic, social, and administrative background to Soviet plan- 
ning. He examines and explains the development and conception of the plans, 
the rmethods used in putting them into practice, their execution, and their results 
in the fields of agriculture, industry, commerce, and finance. He shows how the 
first Five-Year Plan was primarily devoted to the planning of heavy industry and 
that many of the other goals were not achieved, whereas the second Five-Year 
Plan represented the beginning of planning for the national economy as a whole 
and an effort was made to carry out all the parts of the plan. Mr. Bettelheim 
points out that it is difficult to estimate the effect of the plans on the workers’ 
standard of living, but judges from the available statistics of the production of 
consumption goods that it could not have been very high. Summing up, he 
states that as a result of planning the U.S.S.R. in ten years went through an in- 
dustrial revolution which in western countries took fifty years, and which trans- 
formed an agricultural and backward country into an advanced country with 
modern and efficient agricultural and industrial equipment. 


Prospects of the Industrial Areas of Great Britain. By M. P. Focarry. 
London, Methuen & Co. Ltd., 1945. xxxv+492 pp. Maps. Tables. 32s. 


_ At the beginning of 1941 Nuffield College, Oxford, was asked by the British 
Government to undertake a survey of industrial and social problems in the 
different areas of Great Britain. Local enquiries were made and the book under 
review is the first result. It is concerned with industrial problems and will be 
followed shortly by a series of studies of particular industries and subsequently by 
another volume on social organisation. The author first considers in a general 
way the prosperous and depressed areas before the war and the trends of in- 
dustrial development during the war. He then surveys the industrial situation 
area by area and in a final chapter states his conclusions. He emphasises the 
need for careful planning of the economic development of prosperous as well as 
tentially depressed districts, estimates the probable extent and location of what 
he calls ‘‘persistent excess unemployment” after the war, even assuming the main- 
tenance of a high level of demand in the country as a whole. He is, for example, 
rather pessimistic about the revival of those categories of exports which are most 
important to the depressed areas, such as coal, cotton textiles, and the cruder forms 
of iron and steel. The problems can be solved, but only if action is taken speedily, 
so as to take advantage of the changes brought about by the war, and on a oul 
ciently wide scale. The book, which contains an introduction by Professor 
G. D. H. Cole, can be recommended to all those who are interested in the problems 
of potentially depressed areas in the midst of prosperity, that is to say, to the 
economic and industrial planners of all highly industrialised countries. 


Britain’s Way to Social Security. By Francois Laritre. Target for 
Tomorrow Series, London, Pilot Press, 1945. 110 pp. 6s. 


This short study contains a clear account of the structure and chief details 
of the social insurance plan recently published by the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment in a White Paper. It is introduced bya summary account of the development 
of social services in the United Kingdom up to the present time. The central 
portion of the book consists of a comparative analysis of the Beveridge plan and 
the Government's version of the same. A final section presents the author's pro- 
posals for amending the Government plan, as, for example, by abolishing 
special benefits for industrial injury, offering greater inducements to the aged to 
remain in employment, and establishing social case work as an adjunct to social 
insurance administration. 


Public Medical Care. Principles and Problems. By Franz GoLDMANN. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1945. x+226. $2.75. 


This book contains a historical account of public policy on medical care in the 
United States, from its emergence as a community responsibility to the present 
day, and an analysis of the problems inherent in planning a programme aimed at 
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the organisation of facilities and services to prevent, cure, and mitigate illness. 
The haphazard growth of the existing facilities is brought out in the first part 
of the book, while the second part is devoted to the planning that has become in- 
evitable as medical care has become more complex and expensive. Public medical 
care for all, with every necessary service provided as a right and free of charge 
appears to the author the best single approach to the problem, which he discusses 
from the point of view of planning for hospitals and related facilities, organisation 
of professional services, methods of meeting the cost, and administration. In 
principle, he suggests that the central authority should formulate nation-wide 
policies in regard to organisation, administration and payment, while the ad- 
ministration of direct service should be decentralised. A working relationship 
should be established between public agencies and voluntary organisations. 


Inter-American Affairs 1944. An Annual Survey. No. 4. Edited by 

eed P. WHITAKER. New York, Columbia University Press, 1945. vi+284 pp. 
3. 

This is a worthy successor to the earlier volumes in a series which has been 
widely appreciated for its summaries and analyses of the most important events 
of the year in the American countries (exclusive of domestic developments in the 
United States). The major part of the volume contains chapters concerning in- 
ternal political events, diplomatic relations, and economic developments. There 
are shorter discussions of developments in labour and social welfare and cultural 
relations, and a chapter on Canada. As in earlier volumes, the general editor has 
supplied a thoughtful ‘summary and prospect’’ chapter. The reader should bear 
in mind that the essays contained in the volume are written by students of Latin 
American affairs whose principal interest is in the inter-American regional system, 
and do not examine in detail the relations between the American countries and 
the rest of the world. 


Politica Demografica. By Dulphe PinnErro Macnapo. Rio de Janeiro, 
Revista de Imigraga@o, 1945. 21 pp. 


In this short pamphlet, a well-known expert in migration problems outlines 
the main problems and general principles of Brazil’s immigration policy. Starting 
from the principles laid down in the 1937 Constitution, he advocates a selective 
immigration gexy. with preference to Portuguese and other immigrants of the 
white races. He emphasises the necessity of careful technical selection of would-be 
immigrants by qualified experts working with scientific methods and collaborating 
with the migration services of the emigration countries. In.the international field, 
the author stresses the value of bilateral agreements on migration problems as 
well as the necessity of close collaboration with the International Labour Office 
and other technical organisations. On several occasions he refers to the activities 
of the I.L.O., in particular, to the Conference of Experts on Technical and Fi- 
nancial Co-operation with regard to Migration for Settlement, held in Geneva in 
February 1938. 


El movimiento de asociaci6n profesional obrera en Chile. By Moises 
PoBLETE TRONCOSO. Jornadas, No. 29. Mexico, D.F., El Colegio de México, 
Centro de Estudios Centrales, 1945. 80 pp. 


A comprehensive description of the growth of the trade union movement in 
Chile from its beginnings in the middle of last century, with the formation 
of mutual benefit societies, to the present day. Special interest attaches to the sec- 
tion on agricultural workers and the difficulties met with by the movement 
among them. 


Yearbook of American Labor. Vol I: ‘‘War Labor Policies”. Edited by 
Colston E. WARNE and others. New York, Philosophical Library, 1945. xvii+ 
655 pp. $7.50. 


This volume, which is the first of a series of labour yearbooks to be issued by 
the Institute of Labor Studies, is in seven parts dealing with: the status of labour 
(a statistical survey of recent developments, with an analysis of current labour 
legislation); labour and Government policy; organised labour in six main in- 
dustries; special labour groups; wartime union policies (labour views on Govern- 
ment and employer programmes); international relations of American 
labour; a balance-sheet of labour in 1944. Thirty-eight specialists have contri- 
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buted to the volume, which should prove a valuable book of reference. It may 
be noted that of the two chapters on international labour questions, one is devoted 
to the role played by the International Labour Organisation, while the other 
deals with the international policies of the American labour unions and their 
relations with the international trade union movement. The latter chapter, in 
particular, describes the efforts during the war of the British Trades Union 
Congress to enlarge the Anglo-Soviet Trade Union Committee, set up in Sep- 
tember 1941, by including representatives of American organised labour, efforts 
which failed in their immediate purpose but led ultimately to the holding of a 
World Trade Union Conference. 


Price Flexibility and Employment. By Oscar LANGE. Bloomington, 
Indiana. The Principia Press, 1944. ix+114 pp. $2. 


This volume, which is a valuable contribution to economic theory with im- 
portant implications for practical policy, presents a systematic theoretical 
analysis of the effect of price flexibility upon employment and economic stability. 
The author’s main conclusion is that ‘‘only under very special conditions does 
price flexibility result in the automatic maintenance or restoration of equilibrium 
of demand for and supply of factors of production’’. He holds that these special 
conditions were approximately fulfilled in the long run during the period from 
the 1840's to 1914, but have since largely disappeared. Under present conditions 
price flexibility is no longer applicable as a norm of economic policy, and he 
argues that “in an industrial country . . . fixing of money wage rates will serve 
best as a means of securing stability of the economy”’. 





Books Received' 


Economic Geography of Canada. By A.W. Currie. Toronto, the Mac- 
millan Company of Canada Limited, 1945. xiv+455 pp. 


Economics of Post-War India. By S. K. Muranjan. Bombay, Hind 
Kitabs, 1945. viii+98 pp. 3 rupees 8 annas. 


Essai sur le développement de la théorie du salaire. By Jean-Louis 
GUGLIELMI. Paris, Librairie du Recueil Sirey, 1945. ix+421 pp. 


Government and Union-Employer Relations. An Analysis of Statutes 
and Administrative Regulations. By Leifur MaGnusson. Chicago, Public 
Administration Service (Publication No. 93), 1945. iv+36 pp. $1. 


Income from Independent Professional Practice. By Milton FrigEDMAN 
and Simon Kuznets. New York, National Bureau of Economic Research, 1945. 
xxxiii+598 pp. $4.50. 


International Cartels. By Ervin HEXNER, with the collaboration of Ade- 
laide WALTERS. Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1946. xiv+ 
555 pp. $6. 


International Trade and Domestic Employment. By Calvin B. Hoover. 
New York, London, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1945. xii+177 pp. $1.75. 


The Market for Household Appliances. A study of the market for 
household appliances produced by the light engineering industries before the war; 
the design of the appliances then available; and the market as it may exist in the next 
ten years. PEP (Political & Economic Planning). London, Oxford University 
Press, 1945. xxxviii+398 pp. 18s. 


Negro Labor. A National Problem. By Robert C. WEAVER. New York, 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1946. xiv+329 pp. $3. 


R ? Mention in this list does not preclude publication of a book note in a subsequent issue of the 
eview. 
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Norma PdGblica e Privada no Direito do Trabalho. Um Ensaio sébre 
tendéncias e principios fundamentais do Direito do Trabalho. By Egon 
Felix GotTscHALK. So Paulo, Livraria Acad@émica, Saraiva & Cia., 1944. 
xvii+529 pp. 


L’eeuvre scientifique de Francois Simiand. By B. V. Damavas. Paris, 
Presses universitaires de France, 1943. 276 pp. 


100% Money. Designed to keep checking accounts 100% liquid; to prevent 
inflation and deflation; largely to cure or prevent depressions; and to wipe out much 
of the National Debt. By Irving FisHeR. Third edition. New Haven, The City 
Printing Company, 1945. xxiv+257 pp. $1. 


Peace, Security & the United Nations. Edited by Hans J. MorGENTHAU. 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1946. 134 pp. $1.50. 


Un Plan de Previsi6n Social. By Ratl Corpones ALcosa. Montevideo, 
Talleres Graficos de Institutos Penales, 1942. 153 pp. 


El Problema de la Imigraci6én en Chile y algunos paises Sudameri- 
canos. By Sergio CARVALLO HEDERRA. Santiago de Chile, Universidad de 
Chile, 1945. 142 pp. 


Profit Sharing and Stock Ownership for Wage Earners and Executives. 

By Bryce M. Stewart and Walter J. Couper. Industrial Relations Monograph 

ae New York, Industrial Relations Counselors Incorporated, 1945. 143 pp. 
es 


Trends in Collective Bargaining. A Summary of Recent Experience. 
By S. T. WILLIAMSON and Herbert Harris. New York, The Twentieth Century 
Fund, 1945. ix+254 pp. $2. 


Vacaciones pagadas. By Daniel Camousse1Gt T. Santiago de Chile, 
Universidad de Chile, 1945. 72 pp. 
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GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN val 


Social Security 
A Symposium, edited by 
DR. W. A. ROBSON 


















“In the spate of post-Beveridge books, I have seen nothing so good as this authori- 
tative study by Dr. Robson and his eleven collaborators. They know their 
subjects and are thoroughly up-to-date and progressive.’’ — Sir Ronald Davison 

- in Manchester Guardian. 





“After studying this most timely and suggestive book one feels inclined to con- 
gratulate Dr. Robson for having found a team of contributors so homogeneous 
in their imposing social knowledge and human attitude.’ — The Spectator. 













Revised edition 15s. net 


The British Approach to Politics 
MICHAEL STEWART 






“A book for which there should be a big demand, especially, one hopes, from 
schools. Many thousands of a who take an intelligent interest in contempo- 
rary politics would benefit by a study of this volume.’ — Aberdeen Press & 
Journal. 


“Successful and well-written textbook’’. — The Spectator. 


2nd impression 


Our Economic Problems 
and their Solution 
J. D. UNWIN 









“What tonic it is to meet a writer on economics as free from ideological precon- 
ceptions as was Dr. Unwin. . . the book is mercifully non-technical, has a nice 
regard for historical perspective, and is obviously the work of one who liked 
human beings — except usurers.’’ — World Review. 
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40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1 














AMERICAN SOCIOLOGIGAL REVIEW 


The official journal of the American Sociological Society 
Published bi-monthly 


Partial Contents for April 1946 (Volume II, Number 2) 


Society and the State... ........- ss ese cceccccecceceecess Kimball YounG 
Teaching Social Science as a Set of Skills................... Lewis A. DEXTER 
Rural-Urban Migration and the Marriage Rate—An Hypothesis. Paul H. LANnpis 
OO ee eer ore er ere Lucio MENDIETA Y NUNEZ 
The Relationship between Attitude and Information 

Concerning the ee ee Gwynne NETTLER 
Cost of Living Compared with Family Income in Seven Cities... Ellery F. REED 
Single copy: $1.00 Subscription: $4.00 


Conrad TAEUBER, Managing Editor 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C. 








Science & Society 
Contents of the Winter Issue, Vol X, No. 1 


Ne cick vienna cee aeons saa rene’s Paul LANGEVIN 
= ere Yung-Ying Hsu 
The Los Angeles Archepelago..................0eeeeees Carey MCWILLIAMS 
Theory and Practice of Psychoanalysis..................... Judson T. STONE 


Also, communications and book reviews by Robert M. Krapp, V. J. McGILL, 
Mildred Burcum, Louis WEISNER, Margaret ScHLaucn, Oliver Larkrn, D.D. 
WINSPEAR. 
Single copies: 35 cents Annual subscription (4 issues): $1.25 
ScrENCE & Society, 30 East 20th Street, New York 3, N.Y. 














THE ANNALS NOVEMBER 1945 


BUILDING THE FUTURE CITY 


Edited by 


Robert B. MircHELL 
Executive Director, Philadelphia City Planning Commission 
Philadelphia; Pennsylvania 


This volume presents a comprehensive study of the factors in- 
volved in city planning. An analysis is made of the trends in popu- 
lation distribution, industrial development, and the use of natural 
resources and power. The effect of advancing technology and the 
role of transportation are discussed. Governmental, financial, and 
social aspects of the problem are dealt with in relation to urban 
development. New trends in educational, cultural, and recreational 
services are studied as well as the future development of urban 
health and welfare services. 


$2.00 
(Additional copies to members of the Academy, $1.00 each) 


THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 
3457 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
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Quarterly Review of the 
American Labor Conference on International Affairs 


INTERNATIONAL POSTWAR PROBLEMS 


Volume III, No. 1 January 1946 
Concluding the Symposium on PLANNING AND PAYING FOR FULL EMPLOYMENT: 
Full Employment and Foreign Trade.................... Broadus MITCHELL 
American National Income and Foreign Investment....... Norman BUCHANAN 
An Integrated Full Employment Policy....................4 Abba P .LERNER 
REP EEEE  re er eee ree Henry Smons 
Developmental Schemes, Planning and Full Employment ....Eduard HEIMANN 
Wage Policy and Full Employment...................... Alfred BRAUNTHAL 
$1 a copy $3 a year 


9 East 46th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 








Progressive Thought in Canada 


Canadian and world events, developments in the labour field, political, economic 
and social trends, and the informed and critical comments of Canadian thinkers, 
are mirrored in the CANADIAN FORUM, Canada’s progressive monthly 
magazine, now in its 25th year of publication. This is the only monthly journal 
in Canada devoted to progressive points of view. 


THE CANADIAN FORUM 
Canada’s Leading Monthly Journal of Comment and Criticism 
28 Wellington St. West, Toronto, Canada 


Single copies, 25c. Per year, $2.00 











OCCUPATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Quarterly Journal of Industrial and Vocational Psychology 


CONTENTS OF JANUARY 1946 ISSUE 
War-time Applications of Psychology: Their Value 


Ns 6 ed emia dine See a Saws ae Morris S. VITELES 
The Economics of Vocational Selection.......... Patrick SLATER 
Industrial Assessments: Some Problems and 

ie ren eiweeerseresxervewnNewses Alice W. Herm 
A Selection Technique for Pre-Apprenticeship 

a 2 oe oe es See ee ee a ee Dee L. Y. Drew 


Book Reviews 
Review of Reports 
Abstract of an Article 
Annual Subscription: £1 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
A.tpwycH Houses, Lonpon, W.C. 2 
ENGLAND 














INDIAN LABOUR GAZETTE 


Published monthly by the Department of Labour, Government of India, Simla (India) 


Contains up-to-date information relating to labour in India, e.g., labour 
legislation, labour welfare, living conditions; also special articles regarding the 
effects of war on Indian labour; and statistics of industrial disputes, cost of 


living, etc. 
Rates of subscription: 15 rupees per annum; | rupee 4 annas per copy 


For copies apply to the Editor, Indian Labour Gazette, Department of Labour, Government 
of India, Simla (India). 








Advance notice of publication — planned to commence in June 1946 
THE INDUSTRIAL LAW REVIEW 


A forthcoming monthly journal of industrial law, containing reports and 
articles on the industrial law of all countries, particularly the British Empire, 
the United States, and the U.S.S.R. 

The annual subscription (overseas) will be approximately 24s. Intending 
subscribers are requested to apply for registration in advance. 

Contributions (usually not exceeding 5,000 words) are invited on any aspect 
of industrial law. Permanent contributors or agents are requested for all parts 
of Canada, South Africa, India, Australia and the United States. 

All communications to be addressed to: The Editor, The Industrial Law 


Review, 
10 CAVENDISH PLACE, LONDON W. 1., ENGLAND 








THE STATIST 
(Established 1878) 


An Independent Journal of Finance and Trade 


Deals regularly with world social, economic and political affairs. 
Particular attention is paid to the course of wages, employment and prices. 
Other matters dealt with are banking, insurance, trade and company finance. 


Subscription rates (to include all special numbers): Inland: 12 months, £2 8s.; 6 months, 
£1 4s.; abroad: 12 months, £2 10s.; 6 months, £1 5s.; weekly, 9d. 


Lonpon OrFicg: 51 CANNON STREET, E.C. 4. 











THE CANADIAN JOURNAL OF 
ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Quarterly Journal of the Canadian Political Science Association 
EDITORS: C. A. Curtis, J. A. Corry, R. MacG. Dawson, G. A. ELLIott 
MANAGING EDITOR: V. W. BLapgn, University of Toronto, Canada 

This Journal publishes articles on the economic, political and social problems 
of Canada and on the general theoretical issues raised by these problems. The 
Journal also contains reviews, notes on current Dominion and Provincial legisla- 
tion, and on Canadian official publications. 

Each issue includes a bibliography of Canadian economics. 


Single copies: $1.00 ~° Annual subscription: $3.00 
Subscriptions may be sent to the publisher 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PREss, TORONTO, CANADA 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 


Catalogues and publications may be obtained at the following addresses: 


INTERNATIONAL LABour OFFICE, 3450 Drummond Street, Montreal, 25, Canada. 
(“Interlab, Montreal”; Tel. PLateau 7801.) 


INTERNATIONAL Lasour OrFice, Geneva, Switzerland. 
(“Interlab, Genéve”’; Tel. 26,200.) 


Branch Offices: 


China: Mr. Hai-fong Cuenc, P.O. Box 264, East Szechuan Post Office, Chung- 
king. (“Interlab, Chungking”; Tel. 41703. ) 


Great Britain: Mr. Clifton Ropsins, 38 Parliament Street, London, S.W.1. 
(“Interlab, Parl, London"; Tel. Whitehall 1437.) 


France: Mrs. A. Mork, 205 Boulevard St. Germain, Paris, VII®. (‘‘Interlab, 
Paris”; Tel. Littré 92-02 and 92-03.) 


India: Mr. P. P. Pixar, International Labour Office (Indian Branch), New 
Delhi. (‘‘Interlab, New Delhi’’; Tel. 7567.) 


United States: Mrs. Elizabeth Rowg, 734 Jackson Place, Washington, 6, D.C. 
(“Interlab, Washington”; Tel. District 8736.) 


Correspondents: 


Brazil: Mr. A. BANDEIRA DE MELLO, Ministerio do Trabalho, 2° andar, Rio 
de Janeiro. (“Interlab, Rio’; Tel. 42-0455.) 


Egypt: Mr. Ragheb Boutros, Assistant Director-General, Labour Depart- 
ment, Ministry of Social Affairs, Cairo. 


Greece: Mr. E. D. Mazaracai, 51 Patriarche Joachim Street, Athens. 
Iraq: Mr. Hashim JAwApD, Ministry of Social Affairs, Baghdad. 
Sweden: Mr. Sture THorsson, Socialdepartementet, Stockholm. 


Agents for the sale of publications: 
Australia: Messrs. H. A. Goddard Pty., Ltd., 255a George Street, Sydney. 
Egypt: Librairie Internationale, 8 Passage Cherif Pacha, Alexandria. 


Great Britain: Geo. Allen and Unwin Ltd., Ruskin House, 40 Museum Street, 
London, W.C. 1 (International Labour Review); P. S. King and Staples Ltd., 
14 Great Smith Street, Westminster, po S.W. 1 (Studies and Reports 
and Year Book of Labour Statistics). 


Ireland: Eason and Son Ltd., 79-82 Middle Abbey Street, Dublin. 
Palestine: Mr. Leo Blumstein, 35 Allenby Street, Tel-Aviv. 


Union of South Africa: Central News Agency Ltd., Commissioner and Rissik 
Streets, Johannesburg (also Cape Town, Durban, and branches throughout 
South Africa). 


Also from Correspondents in the Argentine Republic, Bolivia, Chile, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, Mexico, Peru, Uruguay, and 
Venezuela; and Agents for the sale of publications in Mexico, and Spain. 
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PERIODICALS 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW (Monthly). 
(Incorporating Industrial and Labour Information). 
Articles on economic and social topics; current events, affecting industry and 
labour; statistics of employment, wages, cost of living, etc. 
Price: per No., 50 cents, 2s.; per year, $5.00, 21s. 


LEGISLATIVE SERIES (Quarterly). 


Reprints and translations of laws and regulations, 
Annual subscription: $5.00, 21s. 


INDUSTRIAL SAFETY SURVEY (Quarterly). 
Problems of accident prevention. 
Price: per No., 50 cents, 2s:; per year, $1.50, 6s. 
YEAR BOOK OF LABOUR STATISTICS (Trilingual). 
Unemployment, Hours of Work, Wages, Prices, Migration, etc. 
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OFFICIAL BULLETIN (at irregular intervals). 
Official documents and information concerning the International Labour 
Organisation. 







Price: per year, $1.00, 4s. 










NON-PERIODICAL 
STUDIES and REPORTS on economic and social subjects. 
COLLECTIONS OF TEXTS of international social or economic im nce 


SPECIAL REPORTS, PAMPHLETS and OCCASIONAL PAPERS on 
current social and economic problems. 








‘ At varying prices. 
OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS 


MINUTES OF THE GOVERNING BODY. 
Records of discussions and decisions. 








Annual subscription: $5.00; 21s. 


DOCUMENTS OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE, 


Questionnaires and Reports, the Director’s Report, Final Record, and text of 
Draft Conventions and Recommendations. 











At varying prices. 










Any publication can be purchased singly. 
The INCLUSIVE SUBSCRIPTION to all I.L.O. publications is: 
$30; £6 per year. 










Publications, specimens of periodicals, and the catalogue of current prices, 
may be obtained from: 


THe INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 


or from the Branch Offices and National Correspondents (for addresses see 
page 3 of cover). 








